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THE TRANSFORMATION OF WILLIAM WILDE, PRINTER. 


BY J. CLYDE OSWALD, 


T was believed in the office 
that Wilde was not his real 
name, but he was the only 
man who knew, and he never 
chose to enlighten us. Per- 
haps our reason for thinking 
it had been thrust upon him 

Me was the fact that it fitted 
him so well. Somebody asked him in my hearing, 
the day I went to work, why he did not comb his 
hair. He said he had until one day the children 
put molasses in it and he hadn’t been able to do 
anything with it since. Report was that he took 
a bath once a month, whether he needed it or not. 
I had been there but a short time when I had occa- 
sion to ask a man if he knew the date. He said no, 
and that the office was not provided with a cal- 
endar, but that I could tell by going around and 
making a mental calculation of the depth of the 
dirt on Wilde’s neck. 

He lived in a flat with two romping youngsters 
and a girl of thirteen or fourteen years, who kept 
house for him. I found this out by asking him, 
after I came to know him better, if he had ever 
been married. He replied that he had, to a widow 
with three children, but that city air did not seem 
to agree with her and she had gone out West to 
grow up with the country and another man. ‘‘She 
wrote to me afterward,” he said, ‘‘ saying she had 
secured a divorce and was married to the man, 
poor fellow.” Notwithstanding his unkempt ap- 
pearance, he was the most popular man in the 
shop. The foreman looked upon him with favor 
because of the length of the string he turned in, 
the men liked him because they could borrow 
money from him and thus escape the Shylock, and 





the office boys thought he was nice because he often 


did their tasks rather than wait for them to do it. 
The discipline was rather lax and we became so 


accustomed to it, and it seemed to agree with us so 
well, that when the foreman announced that things 
would have to be different in the future it seemed 
almost like a personal injury. The immediate 
cause of his decision was an attempt to set up a 
line or two of type himself during a rush. He 
found it difficult because most of the cases con- 
tained more wrong fonts than right ones. He 
decreed that their contents must be dumped upon 
the stone and then sorted out and returned to their 
proper places. All the dead matter was resur- 
rected and distributed, and for once affairs in the 
office were in something like shipshape. Wilde 
was the first man to object. ‘‘A week ago,” he 
said, ‘‘if I wanted to set a line in a certain type 
and there was not enough letters in the case, I 
simply skirmished around among the other cases 
and the dead matter until I found what I wanted. 
I can’t do that now when they run short, for there 
isn’t any possibility of finding them in.any other 
case and the dead matter is all distributed. I tell 
you this new system won’t do.” 

He had another protest to make a few weeks 
later. The superintendent reported to the fore- 
man that he had come into the composing room 
during the latter’s absence and found the men 
‘‘standing in a knot” with apparently nothing to 
do. He hoped it would not occur again. The 
foreman in his turn laid down the law which gov- 
erned that particular case to the men. Nobody 
said a word for a moment or so, and then Wilde 
took his coat down from its peg in the wall and 
announced that he was going to quit. ‘“‘I ama 
freeborn American citizen,” he said, ‘‘and I don’t 
propose to have my liberties interfered with. 
When I feel like standing in a knot I am going to 
do it, and if any man says I can’t stand ina knot 
when I want to, why, we will have to part com- 
pany.” He went out, but was back at work again 
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at his old place the next morning, as though noth- 
ing unusual had occurred. 

All this was before the advent of Mrs. Brown. 
She was a good-natured, cheerful creature, and 
being the first member of her sex to obtain a posi- 
tion in the office, the foreman gallantly gave her 
the best-lighted frame in the room. It happened 
to be alongside of Wilde’s and soon after he paid 
me a visit. ‘‘Say, do you still want to trade 
frames with me,” he queried. I was about to 
reply that I did, when I caught a signal from a 
man in the next alley, and I said instead that I was 


wrong and a committee was sent to investigate. It 
came back presently to report, and in a few min- 
utes the news had gone around the office like wild- 
fire that Wilde had taken a bath in the middle of 
the month. The first thing we knew he was com- 
ing to the office with a new paper collar on every 
other day. Here was a case which certainly 
needed to be investigated. 

Two weeks passed, and one day I said to him, 
loud enough for Mrs. Brown to hear: ‘‘ Wilde, I 
have decided to accept your offer to trade frames, 
and I will bring my stuff over now, if it’s all the 
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well satisfied where I was. He went all over the 
room, but not a man would move. As we were 
running with a full force there were no vacant 
frames, and he had to stay where he was. When 
time was rung off at noon and the men gathered 
around the wash stands, an observant bystander 
might have noted that the high-water mark on 
Wilde’s wrists went up half an inch, and at 6 
o'clock it went up an inch further still. To make 
matters more confusing, when the make-up went 
around in his alley the next day to find out the 
date he came back and said the indicator pointed to 
the first day of the month. We knew that was 
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same to you.”” He stammered out one or two poor 
excuses until he had time to think of a better one, 
and then said his eyes were not as good as they 
were, and that it would be better for him to stay 
where the light was good. I was sorry, of course, 
and so were the rest of the men, as they filed up one 
by one during the course of the day and gravely 
accepted his offer of a fortnight before. 

The weeks passed and Wilde seemed to get 
cleaner each day. His devotion to Mrs. Brown 
grew in evidence as he emerged from darkness into 
light, and when one day the make-up called out, 
‘* Does anybody know where I can find Mrs. Brown, 
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I want to speak to Wilde about this page”; even the 
foreman relaxed his frown and looked pleasant for 
a moment or so. I stood in the alley next to them 
at noontime some few weeks later. A proof needed 
to be corrected and I was hurrying through with it 
before going out to lunch. Mrs. Brown usually 
worked until half-past twelve before stopping, and 
Wilde sat on a stool and read a paper until she was 
through. The presses were stopped and it was 
very still in the office. She emptied her stick and 
began on another, saying: ‘‘Oh, dear, I hope 
when we get to work on the new monthly, it will be 
more profitable than this stuff.” He glanced over 
the top of his paper and said: ‘‘I wouldn’t specu- 
late on the profitableness of the new monthly if I 
were you.” She asked, ‘‘Why not?” ‘‘ Because I 
am looking forward to being married by that time,” 
he replied, ‘‘and it won’t be necessary for my wife 
to set type for a living.” 

She looked into his eyes in a startled way, and 
she saw that he meant what he said. He was nota 
bad looking man in his transformed condition ; 
indeed, as she bent her eyes to her case again, she 
was sure he was a very good looking man, and so, 
after putting half-a-dozen letters upside down and 
every which way into her stick, she said, ‘‘ Very 
well.” 
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SIMPLE SUGGESTIONS REGARDING COLORS. 


NO. IV.— BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 


NVIABLE as is the position of red in the 
E color scale, it is not without its conditional 
limitations ; and it behooves its admirers to keep 
these in mind when laying out their color schemes. 
It is a peculiar failing with many tasty printers, 
as well as artists, to zvc/ine (and in a forceful man- 
ner, too) to ‘wdividual colors, if I may so express 
myself. That is, nearly everything they do has 
either a yellowish, reddish or bluish tendency, 
whether the colors are suitable or not. ‘These 
‘‘color-inclines” strongly remind me of the pref- 
erences of three young men of early acquaintance, 
the eldest of whom admired a queenly looking bru- 
nette ; the second could see no charm in any girl 
but a classic-looking blonde, while the third adored 
above all others a maiden with flowing locks of ver- 
milion red. Let me suggest that all colors be com- 
bined with some degree of judgment, and above all 
that they be in keeping with the text of the subject 
in hand. 

True, there are sunsets, for instance, which are 
refulgent with light and golden-yellow and varie- 
gated reds, as well as blues, and in which yellow 
plays a pleasing and important part of the color- 
ing; then there are scenes of conflagration and 
destruction in which yellow, red and blue must be 
brought into requisition ; in such scenes red plays 
the tragic part, while in gloomy and dismal pic- 
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torial presentations blue rightly predominates, with 
its livid combinations. These are cases which call 
for distinctively individual color blending, but even 
these exceptional instances can be greatly overdone 
by injudicious colorists. Indeed, I have in mind a 
printer who (whether by accident or intention I 
cannot say) produces every piece of colored print- 
ing with a very emphatic yellow effect, and he 
really believes that all his productions are chefs- 
@euvre. While in this mood I might enumerate 
other cases equally as ludicrous, but this one will 
serve my purpose of calling attention to this ruling 
propensity in some others, who, while otherwise 
good printers, are lacking in taste when their skill 
in color combinations is drawn upon. 

CONCERNING BLUE INKS. 

What has been said regarding the injudicious 
use of yellow and red colors is equally applicable to 
blue. Perhaps no other color has such strong adul- 
terative qualities, when mixed with others, as those 
pure blue has been found to contain. It is, there- 
fore, very necessary that in mingling it with any 
of the lighter or warmer colors the proportions 
should be scaled down to less rather than more 
than is required, and then add to the mixture 
the stronger color as necessity arises. 

VERY DESIRABLE BLUES. 

Of the blues most in use in printing offices, 
cobalt, Prussian, milori, bronze and ultramarine 
may be mentioned. 

Cobalt blue is a compound of phosphate of min- 
eral cobalt and alumina, which forms a blue pig- 
ment ; this is ground to an impalpable powder, and 
then triturated with a suitable varnish to form 
printing ink. It is of a bright and delicate char- 
acter, and suitable for such work as is not designed 
for great depth in color. It works smoothly, 
whether used full strength or in tones or tints, and 
is a useful ink in the pressroom, when used in mod- 
eration, on fine work. It is difficult to get and is 
the most expensive of all really good blues. 

Prussian blue is the product of cyanide of 
potassium and iron, which form a beautiful deep 
blue salt that is carefully ground up for the pig- 
ment used in making this particular blue. Lithog- 
raphers use this color in much of their work where 
deep blue is necessary. In letter press printing it 
is known as steel-blue and deep-blue. 

Milori blue, when properly made, is one of the 
easiest of free working inks, as it is soft, smooth 
and brilliant. Its basic.term is verditer, the pig- 
ment of which is prepared by adding chalk or whit- 
ing to a solution of copper in nitric acid, and known 
as a hydrous carbonate of copper. It is an azure- 
blue, or a blue inclined to green. 

Bronze-blue, so named because of the metallic 
sheen imparted to it when dry, and which is 
produced by the addition of driers and mineral 
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ingredients when being ground in the ink mill, is 
certainly one of the most desirable as well as most 
permanent of blues. No pressroom can get along 
without this kind of blue, for it is pleasing whether 
printed in full strength, in half-tone or tint. It is 
by far the best color to mix with good black when 
a rich blue-black is desired. It runs smoothly from 
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the fountain when so mixed, and will evenly ink up 
the finest half-tone. To obtain the fullest results 
with bronze-blue, when it is worked as a blue, the 
quantity run should be ‘‘ full” —neither too little 
nor too much. If too little, the bronze effect is 
lost ; and if too much is carried the ‘‘ finish ” of the 
color becomes ‘‘dead,” with the additional fault 
that it will ‘‘ set-off” badly. As the drying qual- 
ities of bronze-blue ink are rapid and, when dry, 
the ink ‘‘sets” very hard, it is advisable that it be 
not left drying on the rollers too long, because it is 
next to impossible to remove it from them when 
dry. Frequently this kind of ink is found ‘too 
strong” for the stock in use, as it pulls and picks 
when the sheet is leaving the form; in such cases a 
small bit of vaseline, lard or tallow, well mixed into 
the ink, will prevent this. Do not use /Azm reducers 
when any one of these articles can be obtained. 
Ultramarine-blue, which is an unchangeable 
pigment, approaching in purity of color the blue 
of the prismatic spectrum, was originally obtained 
by grinding the mineral known as lapis lazuli— 
an isometric mineral—which in density is trans- 
lucent to opaque. The difficulty and expense of 
obtaining this mineral in sufficient quantities for 
commercial use, as it was found principally in crys- 
talline limestones in Persia, Asiatic Russia, China 
and other remote climes, led to the discovery of a 
method of preparing an artificial ultramarine blue, 
at a much less cost, by a French chemist named 


Guimet. He accomplished this by fusing a mixture 
of Glauber’s salt, kaolin, carbonate of soda and char- 
coal in aclose crucible. This fusion formed a green 
substance which, by roasting and the addition of 
sulphur, changed its color to blue. This accom- 
plished, the entire substance is then pulverized, 
washed thoroughly and dried and becomes a com- 
mercial basis for making the most beautiful of blue 


inks. _ (To be continued.) 
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PUNCTUATION — PARENTHESIS, BRACKETS. 


NO. IX.— BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


HILE printers now use the word parenthesis 
almost exclusively with reference to the 
curved mark of inclosure, and commonly in the 
plural, in its rhetorical use it means the words 
inclosed ; and as the latter is the true sense of the 
name, though the technicality is established beyond 
reasonable objection, it is well to remember that 
fact as a guide to proper use of the marks. A 
quaint passage from Puttenham’s ‘‘ Arte of English 
Poesie” is quoted in the Century Dictionary, which 
is a very clear definition of the rhetorical parenthe- 
sis, and shows an old use of brackets instead of 
quotation-marks. It is: ‘‘ Your first figure of tol- 
lerable disorder is [Parenthesis] or by an English 
name the [Insertour], and is when ye will seeme, 
for larger information or some other purpose, to 
peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an vnnec- 
essary parcell of speach.” ‘Thus parentheses are 
the curves used to inclose a parenthesis, but they 
are not needed in every case of parenthetic expres- 
sion. 

John Wilson says: ‘‘ Marks of parenthesis consist 
of two curved lines ( ), which serve to indicate that 
an expression is inserted in the body of a sentence 
with which it has no connection in sense or in con- 
struction.” He gives but one rule, and that a mere 
repetition of his introductory paragraph, just 
quoted. It is: ‘‘’The marks of parenthesis enclose 
only those words which break the unity of the sen- 
tence into which they are thrown, and which may, 
therefore, be omitted without injury to its sense or 
its construction.” 

Wilson’s rule is good, but insufficient, and it is 
for this reason that it is here quoted. In Putten- 
ham’s definition given above there is a parenthetic 
clause separated (rightly) from the rest of the sen- 
tence by commas only, yet it could be omitted with- 
out injury to sense or construction. It is the 
indefinite expression, ‘‘ for larger information or 
some other purpose.” ‘There would be no error in 
inclosing this within parenthesis-marks, yet it is 
much better to use commas. Although it is not 
essential to sense or construction, it has a natural 
connection with the rest of the sentence, and need 
not be separated more than by the commas. Wilson 
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provides for this in a minor paragraph, as follows : 
‘* Those intermediate expressions, indeed, which are 
less harsh or abrupt, or do not hinder the flow of 
the sentence into which they are thrown, are more 
easily read by means of commas than with the help 
of marks of parenthesis; but, on the other hand, 
‘it is evident that a whole sentence, or a part of a 
sentence, introduced into the body of another, with 
which it does not harmonize, is more clearly distin- 
guished, and that the eye is better able to connect 
the main portions, when the proper parenthetical 
marks are introduced.” 

It does not seem likely that a rule can be made 
that will determine the choice between commas and 
marks of parenthesis in all cases, but a better rule 
than Wilson’s may result from combining the sub- 
stance of his rule and his remark as quoted. By 
so doing we get the following 


Ru.tre.— A word, phrase, clause, or sentence so 
inserted that the sense or construction is harshly or 
abruptly broken, or one that has no natural or 
essential connection with the context, should be 
inclosed in marks of parenthesis. 


As in some instances there is no absolute choice 
between commas and parentheses, so also there is 
none between parentheses and dashes. ‘Thus, Wil- 
son’s second example under his rule for marks of 
parenthesis — ‘‘If we exercise right principles 
(and we cannot have them unless we exercise them), 
they must be perpetually on the increase ” —is just 
as well written: ‘‘ If we exercise right principles — 
and we cannot have them unless we exercise them 
-——they must be perpetually on the increase.” 

When the parenthesis is a complete sentence the 
preceding sentence should be closed with its appro- 
priate mark, and similarly the parenthesis should 
be closed within the marks, and so should a paren- 
thetic question or exclamation. No other circum- 
stances call for or really justify the use of any 
point just before either of the marks of parenthe- 
sis. This directly contradicts every preceding 
punctuator whose work is accessible at the time of 
writing, and such contradiction is necessary to a 
real understanding of many actual principles in 
language. Before the evolution tending toward 
simplicity of form in language had set in, and 
before much real study of punctuation principles 
had been made, a multiplicity of points and marks 
was fashionable, that still survives in the work of 
those who have not progressed with the times. 
This will militate against the full recognition of the 
practice here recommended. Nevertheless, that 
practice is not a real innovation, for it is exempli- 
fied in some of our best literature, notwithstand- 
ing the preservation of old errors by writers on 
punctuation. 

Here again we will cite an example from Wil- 
He says that in certain cases, as when the 


son. 
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parenthesis is a question or an exclamation, re- 
quiring the proper mark inside the curve, ‘the 
point required if there were no parenthesis is to be 
inserted before the first mark under consideration 
[the first curve], and that which belongs to the 
enclosed portion before the second; as, ‘While the 
Christian desires the approbation of his fellow-men, 
(and why should he not desire it ?) he disdains to 
receive their good-will by dishonorable means.’” 
The comma in this example should follow the clos- 
ing mark of parenthesis just as it does in other 
cases, and for the same reason that Wilson gives 
for the others, namely, that ‘‘ it connects the paren- 
thesis more closely with the preceding part of the 
sentence, to which it is usually most related.” 

Brackets are used to inclose parentheses (mean- 
ing the words, not the marks) inserted in a quo- 
tation, but not an actual part of the quotation, 
as seen, for instance, in the paragraph just above. 
They are also used to inclose notes, references, 
explanations, or directions, when the matter in- 
closed is entirely unconnected with the context. 
Punctuation of context is the same as that used 
with curves. 
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MODERN INK-MAKING. 


NO. II.—BY JOHN BANNON, 


HE variety and quality of inks which are es- 

sential for the needs of the modern printer 

have largely increased and improved, respectively, 
during the past two or three decades. 

The extraordinary development in printing 
machinery, with regard to speed and capacity, has 
had the effect of creating and stimulating a de- 
mand for paper to such an extent that the original 
sources of supply have long proved utterly inade- 
quate. New substances, each requiring distinct 
manufacturing operations, have been called into 
requisition. ‘The peculiar properties of the vari- 
ous materials thus produced as a paper, or paper 
substitute, rendered it imperative that specially 
prepared inks be produced. 

To convey an approximate idea of the develop- 
ment of print paper manufacture in the making of 
newspapers alone, it will suffice to say, that at the 
time wood pulp was introduced as the basis of that 
material there were about five thousand newspa- 
pers printed in the country; now there are twenty 
thousand, while the cost of the paper has declined 
from 14 to 2 cents per pound. 

The conditions of printing ink and printing 
material manufacture have been revolutionized. In 
the earlier part of the century, paper was made to 
suit the few varieties of printing ink then made, 
today the latter must be prepared to suit the pecul- 
iar and varying requirements of numerous mate- 
rials, other than paper. For the various materials 
referred to, as well as the multitudinous assortment 
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of papers, the printer requires a corresponding 
divergence in the properties of the respective vari- 
eties of printing inks. The period has passed when 


the printer could make his own ink, the business . 


today assuming the characteristics of a distinctly 
scientific addition to the industrial arts. 

To produce a faultless printing ink, it is essen- 
tial to know the exact nature of the material upon 
which it will be used, together with the character 
of the work which is expected to be performed, 
and at a minimum of cost. As already shown, the 


in a printing ink, will inevitably result in unsatis- 
factory work. Nor may an impromptu examina- 
tion of a specimen of printing be accepted as.a 
reliable criterion of the intrinsic merits of an ink. 
Owing to the admixture of certain adulterants, an 
inferior printing ink may presenta pleasing aspect, 
immediately subsequent to application, its latent 
imperfections developing later. 

Not a little of the success which attaches to the 
use of a printing ink of known merits may be 
ascribed to the quality of the oil, or diluent utilized 
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technical skill indispensable in the printing-ink 
maker in the production of the various grades, each 
possessing the desired homogeneity, drying and 
covering properties for the various forms of press 
and printing applications during any season, is 
not of an ordinary character. 

The selection of suitable ingredients in the 
manufacture of printing inks is of peculiar conse- 
quence to the consumer. The latter, by purchas- 
ing direct from a reputable manufacturer, will 
have secured the best guarantee of the genuineness 
of the printing ink, and its adaptability for the 
intended purpose. The incorporation of spurious 
lampblacks, defectively prepared pigments, or oils, 


in its manufacture. For this reason special care is 
exercised in the selection and preparation of the 
crude linseed oil. The treatment of the latter is 
of a prolonged and complex character, as may be 
surmised by the difference in the cost of the crude 
and the prepared oils. To the uninitiated, this 
remarkable difference would appear perplexing, 
and while the question of discount plays an impor- 
tant part in permanent commercial transactions, 
materially reducing the net cost, the expense in- 
volved in the preparation of the oil is undoubtedly 
heavy. To the user of printing inks who finds it 
to his advantage to procure a pronounced gloss-like 
aspect in printing, by mixing the varnish into the 














ink, the matter of discount, which at times reduces 
the cost by one-third, is of considerable moment. 

It is conceded by printing-ink makers and users 
alike, that the functions which devolve upon the 
prepared oils or varnish, in the attainment of satis- 
factory results in printing, deserve more consider- 
ation and are therefore of greater import in the 
manufacturing operations than those of the re- 
maining ingredients. 

For example, it is possible for two manufactur- 
ers to turn out inks of the same color, compounded 
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from the same quality of materials, as well as 
quantity, yet proving decidedly dissimilar in their 
respective developments, one being pronouncedly 
superior. 

The illustration cited is an actuality known to 
the writer, and the drawback, with regard to the 
inferior make, has been demonstrated to be owing 
to defective treatment accorded the oil in its prepa- 
ration. On the other hand, the superior technical 
knowledge displayed in the treatment of the oil 
used in the manufacture of the more desirable of 
the two makes of ink, must be credited as being 
instrumental in securing the uniformly satisfactory 
results derived from its use. 

In connection with this especial branch of the 
industrial arts, it is somewhat singular that 
chemical investigation is of but little aid in the 
prosecution of the manufacturing operations, or 
in detecting and removing existing drawbacks by 
adequate remedial measures. This circumstance 
emphasizes the assertion, that the secret of pro- 
ducing a faultless finished product of whatsoever 
grade, in the long list of printing inks, depends 
equally upon the technical knowledge acquired by 
practical experience, as upon the physical proper- 
ties of the respective ingredients. 

To the practical printer there are many indica- 
tions which are manifest concerning the merits of 
the varnish oil which has been blended with the 
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pigment in the particular make of ink in use. 
Failure to remove the fatty acids always present 
in linseed oil produces grave drawbacks in print- 
ing operations subsequently, which we will refer 
to more fully later. It is palpable therefore that 
in the manufacture of printing ink varnishes, it is 
an absolute requirement that the linseed oil se- 
lected be pure and therefore unmixed with other 
oleaginous fluids, especially those of a nondrying 
nature, otherwise the essential degree of oxida- 
tion cannot be attained in its preparation, however 
skillfully managed. It is recognized that no oil 
can be oxidized to an extent which is practicable 
in pure linseed oil, therefore a standard printing 
ink varnish oil cannot be obtained lacking this 
essential requisite — absolute purity. 

(To be continued.) 
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CLUBBING PROPOSALS. 
BY R. M. T. 

HE country publisher finds his mail full all the 
time with proposals that have ‘‘ millions in 
them.” Most of these proposals consist of efforts 
on the part of agricultural papers and city week- 
lies to have the country publisher do a large amount 
advertising for nothing. Sometimes free electros 
are offered as an inducement. At other times the 
copy comes along for the advertisements, with in- 
structions to the foreman to ‘‘ follow copy as closely 

as the material at hand will permit.” 

A Presidential election is shortly to come, and 
Eastern political newspapers are striving to increase 
their circulations by offers of their papers at a low 
price in connection with that of the country 
weekly. The country editor who charges 32a year 
for a paper that, all things considered, is only 
worth $1, can afford to give a 25-cent paper to sub- 
scribers who pay up all arrearages. But the man 
who is charging $1 for a paper that is richly worth 
that much, is foolish to go into any such deal as 
that suggested by the seductive circulars of the 
big fellow who wants you to include him in your 
clubbing scheme. 

To the country editor who looks with favor on 
the scheme to put in type and run advertisements 
of other papers, for the fun of it, I would ask if in 
the long run it would not be a great deal better to 
charge for your own paper what it is worth, and 
depend for your circulation on that fact, rather 
than on giving something away? I have at differ- 
ent times availed myself of what seemed to be very 
good offers on the part of Eastern newspapers who 
desired, above all things, to club with me, and was 
surprised at the small amount of success that 
attended my efforts to advertise the paper I wished 
my subscribers to subscribe for through my office. 
In my judgment the average clubbing offer should 
be rigorously avoided by the country newspaper. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, electro- 
typing, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the paper and stationery trades. 

ersons connected with any of these lines will confer a favor by sending 
news from their section of the country pertaining to the above trades, par- 
ticularly individual theories and experiences of practical value. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Two DoLiars per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York or 
Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to The 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 

FoREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 

repaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings, per annum, 
in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to H. O. Shepard. No 
foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted, and no attention will be 


ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 
advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 
ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 
United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 
the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 





and subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers and 
typefounders throughout the United States and Canada. 

Patrons of this journal will confer a favor by sending us 
the names of responsible newsdealers who do not keep it 
on sale. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

F. T. WIMBLE & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. W. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. Un den- 
felben find auch alle Unfragen und Muptrdige Qnfertion betreffend gu ridten. 








ANNUAL CONVENTION OF PRESSMEN. 

HE eighth annual convention of the Interna- 

tional Printing Pressmen’s Union is in session 
as the editorial pages of THE INLAND PRINTER go 
to press. On another page we hope to be able to 
review the work of the delegates to some extent, 
but here our efforts must, through the force of 
circumstances, be confined to the pleasant task of 
welcoming the gentlemen to this city. This is the 
first convention of this union held in Chicago, and 
we trust the deliberations will be fruitful of the 
best results for all concerned. The International 
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Printing Pressmen’s Union is a comparatively 
young organization, decidedly vigorous for its 
years, but is even now confronted with many ques- 
tions of considerable interest, in the disposal of 
which the delegates will be afforded an excellent 
opportunity to demonstrate the wisdom of the local 
unions in selecting their representatives. 

The pressmen have been noted in the past for 
the conservative manner in which they have legis- 
lated on matters affecting their own interests as 
well as those of the allied or kindred crafts. There 
is no reason to suppose they are differently inclined 
now, nor is there any reason why we should look 
for anything sensational as an outgrowth of the 
convention. But while conservative action is to be 
commended, a prompt and decisive disposal of per- 
plexing complications is fully as praiseworthy. In 
the past the pressmen have been equal to all such 
emergencies, we believe they are now. 

We again welcome the delegates to Chicago. 
May their visit be productive of the best possible 
results for the present, and of many happy recol- 
lections in later years. The local union has been 
liberal almost to prodigality in providing for the 
social festivities incident to such occasions, and their 
generous treatment of their guests will undoubtedly 
be fully appreciated. 





ADVERTISING A PRINTING BUSINESS. 

Lapeer or cheapness are the attractions 
upon which the average printer depends to 
increase his trade. It is safe to say that on excel- 
lence, combined with good business methods, the 
printer’s financial existence more surely depends. 
Only in times of financial depression, when mer- 
chants are cutting down expenses in every imagin- 
able way, and putting up with inconveniences 
otherwise unheard of, is the cheap printer’s work 
in demand. The cheap printer cannot advertise his 
work to the same advantage as the printer who 
charges a reasonable sum for good workmanship. 
The cheap printer’s sole inducement is ‘‘ Remarka- 
ble value for the money.” Equally remarkable 
value are the six-dollar suitings that are advertised, 

but as a rule their cheapness is only apparent. 
There are a large number of ways to advertise 
a printing business, and printers have advantages 
in producing cheap advertising which few other 
trades can obtain. To take these advantages 
requires both taste and originality, and many 
unique specimens of printers’ advertising showing 
these qualities are received at this office and com- 
mented on. In addition to these specimens of print- 
ing office advertising, it is desirable that something 
of the opinions of printers themselves with regard 
to advertising methods should be given. We, there- 
fore, invite contributions on printer’s advertising. 
Such contributions must not exceed eight hundred 
words and must be accompanied by specimens of the 
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work, of which a portion must be susceptible of 
reproduction—that is, printed in black ink on 
white paper. Acceptable contributions will be paid 
for at our usual rates. 


PRINTING AT COST PRICE. 

OMPLAINT is made by a Chicago printer in 
C our correspondence column this month about 
the low prices at which some printers in Chicago 
are offering to do work. It has been the constant 
effort of Tur INLAND PrINTER to show the folly of 
price-cutting, but when some tradesmen are in des- 
perate straits the dictates of reason are of little 
avail. The average employing printer does not 
fear legitimate competition, but he does fear dis- 
honest competition and ignorant competition. In 
the past two years the number of failures in the 
printing trade has been unusually large, and while 
these disasters show a percentage due to causes 
other than low prices, the larger number show 
the cause to be due to paucity of trade combined 
with the exceedingly low prices to which the trade 
has been forced. It is an open question if prices 
will be restored to an easily paying basis in future 
years. ‘The tendency of too many printers is to 
give the customers advantage of whatever they 
themselves may be fortunate in securing that gives 
them opportunities over their competitors, and 
while this condition of affairs exists with a large 
proportion of printers there is little hope for the 
reéstablishment of printing as a profitable occupa- 
tion in the near future. It is notable that the em- 
ploying printer who has ruined himself and helped 
to ruin the trade by price-cutting is usually the first 
to complain bitterly about the high prices of labor. 
It is well known that if the best labor was pro- 
curable at $5 per week such men would be no better 
off —they would figure the labor at cost price. 


WILL THE PRINTER-LAUREATE BE OF THE WEST 
OR OF THE EAST? 

AST month a few interviews were had with 
Chicago printers in regard to the printer- 
laureateship, and the question naturally arises, 
what section of the country will obtain the laure- 
ateship? In the East the votes are being sent in 
rapidly, but so far the West has not wakened up to 
the importance of the contest. The West should 
put someone in nomination, and the votes should 
be sent in promptly. Two of Chicago’s representa- 
tive printers have been voted for—Mr. Andrew 
McNally and Mr. Charles E. Leonard. Tue In- 
LAND PRINTER will be glad to receive additional 
votes for these gentlemen or for other employing 
printers. Chicago has heretofore shown an ability 
to secure almost anything which its citizens have 
determined to have. Will the printer-laureate be 





of Chicago or the West, or of New York or the 
Kast ? 
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REQUESTS FOR EXCHANGE COURTESIES. 


LARGE number of exchanges is rather a 

burden than an aid to the trade magazine. 
Magazines which are not of general circulation as 
a rule limit their exchange list to the magazines 
and papers treating of the same trade or profes- 
sional subjects of which they themselves are a 
medium for information and discussion. Printing 
trade papers, advertising journals and weeklies for 
newspapermen are besieged daily with requests to 
exchange with newspapers and magazines of gen- 
eral circulation. Inasmuch as it is to the publish- 
ers of such papers of general circulation that the 
papers and magazines on the subjects of printing, 
etc., look for part of their support, it is inconsis- 
tent for the editors of such papers to make such 
requests. Magazines and newspapers sent to 
papers in the newspaper and publishing interest 
are considered merely as specimens for review or 
criticism. 

In nearly all the monthlies and weeklies in the 
printing and newspaper interest are to be seen 
reiterated statements that they cannot exchange. 
All these magazines are good value for their sub- 
scription price, yet there can be little doubt that if 
their subscription rate was to be cut down one-half 
that the requests to exchange would be no less 
numerous. 





OVER-ADEQUATE AND INADEQUATE PURCHASE 
OF PRINTING MATERIAL. 

NE of the most frequent complaints heard in 
composing rooms is that the material is too 
limited or unsuited for the work to be done. There 
are some workmen who have a genius for obtaining 
neat and effective results with very limited mate- 
rial, and that speedily. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that when the limitation of material extends 
to a paucity of justifying matter that the desire for 
economy has overreached itself. Among the large 
number of specimens of printing submitted to this 
magazine for review, a large proportion indicate 
very clearly that their defects are not so much due 
to lack of material as to lack of judgment, taste or 
skill. Again, the fact is often forced upon one’s 
attention that printing material, particularly job 
letter, is very frequently purchased without due 
consideration or appreciation of the harmony of 
the various faces, or of their character in respect 
to permanency as a staple letter. Over-fanciful 
letters soon pall upon the taste, and their wearing 
qualities as a rule are poor. Strong effects and 
neat detail are the requirements in good typog- 
raphy at the present time, and the present style of 
printing bids fair to remain with us much longer 
than any that have held place in the past twenty 
years. An employing printer, in speaking of his 
trade recently, complained that there is an almost 
constant inflow of material into his office. As soon 
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as a job of any size is laid on the foreman’s desk, 
his first move is toward the typefounder’s specimen 
book and the order book. ‘This exaggeration has 
a grain of truth in it with respect to some offices 
that have customers who demand that forms be 
kept standing. In some of our large establish- 
ments the practice is followed of keeping the forms 
of large jobs standing until another lot is required. 
No charge is made because of this material being 
kept out of use. The customer is pampered, in 
short, to keep him from straying away to some 
other printer. The system is a bad one. It soon 
extends, and forms are kept standing and fresh 
material is purchased until the plant is swollen out 
of all proportion to the business done, and yet 
there is a continual shortage of material. Such a 
business policy provides its own criticism — and the 
sheriff. 

Labor is the most expensive thing about a print- 
ing office, and the employing printer who under- 
stands his business knows that the best is the 
cheapest. Competent printers cannot be had for 
small wages, and the supply of material, evidently, 
should be such that half-a-dollar’s worth of labor 
should not be lost in the quest for twenty-five cents’ 
worth of working material. To keep the mean 
with material and labor is the foreman’s duty, and 
on him, according to the authority given him, rests 
the success or nonsuccess of the house he serves 
with respect to these particulars. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE INK AGENT’S STORY. 
BY ARTHUR KIRKBRIDE TAYLOR. 

VER know a man,” queried the ink agent, as 
E he settled himself back in the car seat and 
knocked the ashes off the end of his cigar, ‘‘ who 
couldn’t tell the truth if he tried; just had to lie 
all the time?” ‘‘ Nothing personal, of course,” 
replied his typographical companion, ‘‘ but I have 
met such men in my time, in our regular line of 
business, you know.” 

‘‘ Well,” resumed the ink agent, ‘‘ Henry John- 
ston, over in , is just that kind of a man. 
Started to lie when he first started in business, and 
had to keep it up to keep matters straight and to be 
consistent. He had another peculiarity, though, 
that’s more frequently met with — he never paid an 
ink bill. He always said that they were the last 
bills a man ever ought to think about. ‘ Why,’ said 
he, ‘you can get all the ink you want on all the time 
you want, and with as many extensions of time as 
you want to ask for.’ Johnston’s been in business 
for fifteen years, and if you could get together a 
collection of all his old ink cans you would have a 
directory of about two-thirds of the inkmakers in 
this country. I estimate that he will be able to run 
for five years longer before he will have to import 
any ink at all. Johnston has one redeeming point, 
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however, he’s a good printer. I’ve seen as good 
work come out of his office as you see done by some 
of the shops that get twice the prices he gets. 
Johnston’s habit of not paying his ink bills was the 
direct cause of my losing a $300 order the other 
day.” And the ink agent relapsed into an expec- 
tant silence, while he watched a smoke ring rise in 
the air from his cigar. 

‘*T can readily understand how a man could lose 
money by selling to a man who don’t pay his bills, 
but I don’t exactly understand how it would be the 
cause of his losing orders,” remarked his companion 
in order to give the impression that he was really 
interested. 

‘*It happened this way,” continued the vender 
of inks. ‘‘ Johnston had a long run on one of his 
presses for a firm of carriage builders. The cuts 
were just prime for showing off the color of the ink 
to advantage, the tops and the bodies of the car- 
riages being almost solid color. ‘The first day that 
job was on the press Bill Thomas (travels for Smith 
& Co.) dropped in, stepped up to the press, took a 
sheet off the board and said: ‘See you’re using our 
$1.50 black ; great ink, sure. Have any objections 
to my taking a sheet for a sample?’ Johnston 
gave him a sheet, after telling him that he would 
need three pounds more for the run. Thomas sent 
the ink the next day. That afternoon Joe Hooker, 
with Henry & Co. now, came along just to pass the 
time of day. He took a look at the job, smiled, and 
ventured the opinion that that 75-cent black of 
theirs was hard to beat. Johnston admitted that 
he never used finer. Hooker craved a sheet fora 
sample, and Johnston granted the boon and the 
salesman booked an additional order for ten pounds 
of ink. Well, to make a long story short, in the ten 
days that that job was on the press seven different 
ink men had samples of that job, and every man of 
them was firm in the belief that he had sold the ink, 
the figures ranging from 30-cent book ink to $3 cut, 
and on the strength of the good job Johnston was 
in 45 pounds of black ink, all of which he never had 
the remotest idea of ever paying for. 

‘“They were just washing up the press when I 
called in to see Johnston. I dd sell the ink, for the 
pressman was just putting the ink that was left in 
the fountain into one of our cans when I went into 
the pressroom. I got a sheet for the especial pur- 
pose of showing to a man I had been trying to sell 
a big order for the past month. He wanted the ink 
for just such another job, and I didn’t lose any time 
in seeing my man. I walked into his office with a 
‘See, the conquering hero comes’ air. We talked 
about the weather for a minute or so until I got my 
sample sheets sorted out, and spread Johnston’s 
sheet on his desk. ‘That’s the identical ink you 
want for that order I’ve been gunning for. That’s 
our ‘‘Ace of Spades,” 90 cents, net.’ The man 
looked at me with a sad and weary expression, and 
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quietly remarked, ‘You’re the seventh man who 
has showed me a sheet of that job in the last ten 
days, and every one swore that he sold the ink. A 
Buffalo house booked the order on Wednesday, for 
the reason that their man didn’t have a sample of 
this same job. I gave him the order right on the 
spot, because I was afraid if I delayed the matter 
he would be around in a few days with a sample of 
that job.’ With that I packed up my samples, and 
after remarking that I thought we would have some 
rain soon, I left that man for a more promising 
field.” 

‘“That was rather hard luck,” remarked the 
printer, after which he yawned twice, pulled his 
hat down over his eyes and relapsed into silence. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
TECHNICALITIES. 
BY J. H. SODEN, 

PROPER knowledge of display composition 
A should comprehend a thorough acquaintance 
with the technical facts relating to the manipula- 
tion of types, and the apprentice should be encour- 
aged to seek knowledge rather than to bend all his 
energies toward the cultivation of the artistic. As 
all art has its base in technics, the printer with a 
superficial technical training has nothing upon 
which to build an art superstructure, and he is lost 
when the art maggot gets lodgment within his 
brain. On the other hand, when the technical 
training has been correct and thorough, the work- 
man passes by easy stages into what some are 
pleased to call an art atmosphere. Here he is at 
home, he feels at ease, and his work shows the 
result of his confidence. His technique is correct 
and he will produce nothing absolutely bad. He 
may be charged with lack of originality because he 
produces no monstrosities, but no fault can be 
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found with the neatness of his work, or the intelli- 
gence with which he grasps the instructions or 
ideas of a customer. 

In order to illustrate the possibilities in the way 
of technical teaching, we will review in part the 
article ‘‘On the Setting of Ads.” which appeared 
on page 193 of the May number of Tur INLAND 
PRINTER and credited to Newspaperdom. The 
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specimen which we mark No. 1 is the original, 
No. 2 is the reset ad. as it appeared in the May 
number, and No. 3 is set as we think it should 
appear. 

We assume that the writer of the article is 
inexperienced, but it is credited to Mewspaperdom 
and copied in your valued journal, which gives to 
the misinformation an authority calculated to work 
mischief in the instruction of apprentices. 

The order of prominence in the display of ordi- 
nary business advertisements should be in one of 
the four following styles : 


Style 1. Style 2. Style 3. Style 4. 
BUSINESS TITLE LOCATION SPECIAL FEATURE 
TITLE BUSINESS TITLE TITLE 
Location Location 3USINESS 3USINESS 
Detail Detail Detail LOCATION 


Detail. 
No. 1 appeared in a metropolitan daily, as the 
number of the street indicates, and it seeks to 
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attract the attention of those only who contribute 
to the business of house furnishers in and about 
Seventy-sixth street. 

It is set in the form given in Style 3, and which 
is probably what the advertiser wanted. Its defects 
are technical : 

It is crowded. 

It has too many display lines. 

The wide spacing between the words is not in 
keeping with the crowded condition between the 
lines. 

The letters after figures 76 
small caps or lower case. 

Unnecessary use of extended and condensed 
faces. 

We will strengthen the advertisement and make 
it presentable, thus: make the top location stronger; 
set the detail (which includes everything except the 
line specifying the business, the title and location 
lines) in nonpareil roman, varying it with italic or 
small caps, in order to follow the underscoring 
which was probably indulged in by the writer of 
the copy, and also to show how such underscoring 
may be followed, when imperative, without destroy- 
ing the effectiveness of the work. 

No. 2 is what may be called a ‘‘ blind ad.” It is 
claimed that it is set according to principles pre- 
viously laid down, while in fact it conforms to 


and 3 should be 


























nothing but the idea of neatness. Neatness is only 
appreciated by advertisers when it is associated 
with the proper display of all the essentials. No.1 
will be more beneficial to the advertiser than No. 2, 
no matter what the environment. ‘The emphasizing 
of ‘‘General reduction and liberal credit” will make 
no impression upon the reader who makes no con- 
scious effort to observe the advertising column, but 
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No. 3. 


J. Baumann & Bro. want everyone in the neighbor- 
hood of Seventy-sixth street to know that they sell 
house furnishing goods, and if their copy was under- 
scored, as indicated by the style of specimen No. 1, 
they showed intelligent appreciation of what was 


necessary. No. 2 would be worthless for the pur- 
pose. It would have an inoffensive appearance on 


a newspaper page, but J. Baumann & Bro. might be 
unable to find it in its modest obscurity, and refuse 
to pay their bill until the ad. had been pointed out 
to them, and in the future would order all ads. set 
in an aggressive, plug-ugly manner. 
_ The foregoing has been written with a view to 
illustrating the advantage of detailed specific tech- 
nical reviews, and is of necessity abbreviated, as the 
subject matter opens up too wide a field for any 
part of it to be properly treated in the allotted 
space. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
‘ ELECTROTYPERS’ BATTERY VATS. 


BY F. J. HENRY. 


HERE is no uniformity in the size of battery 

vats used by different electrotypers, but the 
general style of construction is about the same. 
The material usually employed is pine wood about 
two inches thick, dovetailed at the corners and 
nailed, or better, with two or three bolts of half- 
inch iron through each end. Formerly a coating 
of asphalt was used to prevent leakage, but 
although quite low in cost it was necessary to exer- 
cise great care in its application, and there was a 
liability to crack that made it unsatisfactory. The 


present practice is to line vats with sheet lead of 
about four pounds to the square foot, using a sheet 
of sufficient size to avoid any joints, the ends being 
folded in. 
and down the outside about three inches. 


The lining should extend over the top 
It is 
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advisable to entirely cover the side most exposed to 
drippings ; two-pound lead is sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Asa protection to the lead there should be 
an inner lining of wood; any wood may be used 
the sap of which will not injure the solution. Some 
electrotypers have had unfavorable experience with 
a variety of whitewood. Pine is as safe a wood as 
I know of for the purpose. Make the bottom of 
7%-inch stuff, and a loose fit, as the solution will 
swell the wood; '%-inch stuff is sufficient for the 
ends and sides, which should come nearly to the 
surface of the solution. As the loose bottom would 
naturally float, it must be held in place. This can 
be done by making the wood lining at the ends rest 
on the bottom. It is not necessary that the lining 
on the sides should extend to the bottom. The 
lining should be a loose fit; wedges at the corners 
will hold it in place, and can be readily removed 
when it may be desired to take out the boards. 
Some electrotypers prefer long, narrow vats. in 
which the cases hang lengthwise, but the most gen- 
eral practice is to have wide vats, not very long, 
and suspend the cases and anodes from rods placed 
crosswise of the vat on each side of which a bar of 
copper is secured and connected with the dynamo. 
It is weli to locate the dynamo as near to the vat as 
practicable, saving expense in cost of copper con- 
nections and avoiding loss of power incident to 
carrying the electric current.a long distance. 
One end of each of the rods is placed in contact 
with one of the strips of copper and insulated from 
the other strip by means of a piece of wood placed 
between the strip and the rod, or a short piece of 
rubber hose slipped over the end of the rod. The 
copper anodes are suspended from one-half the 
rods, which must be connected to the same con- 
ductor, and the wax molds are suspended from the 
other half the rods, these rods being placed alter- 
nately with those carrying the anodes. This 
arrangement is a very good one for ready access to 
the parts in cleaning, and permits arranging the 
rods at varying distances from each other as may 
be desired to hurry the deposit on some molds and 
to have it go slowly on others; it is sometimes of 
importance that the deposit should go on at a mod- 
erate rate; there is also a very general impression 
that better copper is made than when the deposit 
is rapid. ‘The adjustment of the distance apart of 
the anodes and the molds is useful for prevention 
of ‘‘burning” when there happens to be but a 
small amount of work in the vat. In hanging 
molds crosswise it is necessary, of course, that the 
vat shall be somewhat wider than the longest case 
used ; in some foundries it is necessary to have vats 
over three feet wide, and, as it requires a man of 
considerable strength to put large cases into and 
to remove them from so wide a vat, it should be 
so located that ready access may be had on both 
sides so someone can pass around and assist in 
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lifting the cases. This is not a serious objection to 
the form of vat, as usually it is only occasionally 
that very large cases are required. Whichever 
way cases are hung, during the operation of plac- 
ing them in and removing them from the vat 
drippings are sure to fall on the copper connecting 
strips, causing oxidation and interfering with the 
action of the battery, therefore it is necessary to 
have always at hand a piece of cloth and a bit of 
sandpaper with which to clean the connections 
every time a mold is put in the vat. 

There are several methods for suspending molds 
while the deposition of copper is going on; in some 
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instances plain hooks made of copper wire are used; 
with these it is necessary, as previously stated, to 
paint the backs of the cases with some nonconduct- 
ing substance, generally old molding wax, to pre- 
vent copper being deposited where not required, 
but in all ‘‘up-to-date” foundries some method is 
employed for making the connection with the face 
of the mold only. One method is by the use of a 
plain hook, but the case is insulated by placing a 
piece of sheet rubber on the rod under the hook. 
For a connection a strip of thin copper — generally 
a piece of an old shell—is attached to the face of 
the mold, by heating the strip and placing it on the 
mold. A little wax run on with a building iron 
assists to secure the strip, which is made of suf- 
ficient length to be clamped to the rod from which 
the mold is suspended. This makes a good connec- 
tion, but is somewhat troublesome owing to a liabil- 
ity of the strip becoming detached from the mold. 
The more general practice is to have a hanger so 
made that the hook on which the case is held is 
insulated from the body of the hanger, the connec- 
tion being effected through a portion of the hanger 
coming in contact with small pieces, or a single 
piece, of thin copper attached to the mold. In the 
use of hangers of this kind it is necessary to keep 
the surface of the solution sufficiently low so that it 
will not come in contact with and cause a deposit 
of copper on the hangers. A very good way to 
accomplish this is by having a pipe leading out of 
the vat, at the proper height, to draw off surplus 


solution and discharge it into a small tank. By 
this arrangement the level of the solution cannot be 
unduly raised as molds are put into the vat. In the 
morning, or whenever, by removing cases, the solu- 
tion is below the overflow pipe, the battery man fills 
in, out of the small tank, sufficient to bring up the 
level. 





EQUIPMENT FOR PROCESS ENGRAVING. 


NO. IX.—BY H. JENKINS. 
POWDERING AND ETCHING. 

FTER the plate has been thus painted, it is 
7 ready for powdering. Have some dragon’s 
blood in the powder box, and dump it upon the 
surface of the plate, and then brush off the sur- 
plus with a broad soft brush, finishing with a tuft 
of dry cotton until the metal spaces are clean. The 
dragon’s blood will adhere to the ink. The plate is 
now held over the gas stove and heated until the 
powder incorporates with the ink, as shown by its 
turning a rather glossy black. There are two 
grades of dragon’s blood—one a dark red color, 
the other lighter in color. The latter will burn in 
more readily than the other, and form a strong 


resist. After the plate is thus heated paint the © 


back with asphalt varnish, cool, and, the image 
being now able to resist the acid, the plate is ready 
for the first bite. 

The acid used for this bite should not be very 
strong. The proportions are not arbitrary. The 
beginner, however, may take about two and one- 
half parts of the commercial nitric acid to thirty- 
two parts of water, for the first etch. Place this 
in the etching tub and immerse the plate in it. 
Then rock the tub, and as the action of the acid 
proceeds, keep the plate clean by brushing with the 
bristle brush used for the purpose. ‘This bite need 
not be deep. Three to five minutes will be suffi- 
cient, when the metal will be found so etched away 
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as to leave a line in slight relief. Then remove the 
plate from the acid, rinse, dry off the surplus 
water with a towel or the damp chamois, and warm 
over the stove. Before continuing the etching the 
sides of the lines must be protected to prevent the 
acid attacking them and causing breaks. This is 
usually done by ‘‘ powdering four ways,” as fol- 
lows : Take the plate to the powder box, and dump 
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some of the dragon’s blood on it, then beginning at 
one edge of the plate pass the brush over it from 
that side to the side opposite, so that the powder 
will be brushed against the sides of the lines. 

For instance, in above diagram, if the brush is 
started at the side D, brush in direction indicated 
by the arrow A toward side B. Hold the brush 
upright, and brush in even sweeps, without lifting, 
from one extreme edge to the other. When the 
spaces between the lines are clean, and the lines all 
‘*covered,” heat the plate again to cause the pow- 
der to adhere to the lines, and, when cool, powder 
in a similar manner in the direction of arrow B, 
moving the brush from A to C, and heat again. 
Repeat the powdering in the remaining two direc- 
tions, heating after each, and if properly done the 
powder will adhere so as to protect the lines on all 
sides. 

When cool, the plate is ready for the second 
bite. The etching is proceeded with the same as at 
first, the time being increased somewhat, and when 
it has been carried far enough the plate is again 
rinsed, dried and powdered as before, and placed in 
the bath to etch again, the strength of bath and 
time being increased. When the action has again 
proceeded sufficiently, it is removed from the acid 
and prepared for the fourth bite. This may be 
done by simply powdering again as for the other 
bites, but it is customary with many etchers to roll 
the plate up again to form a thick coating of ink 
over the tops of the lines before powdering for the 
fourth bite, so that the ink will run down the sides 
of the lines during the heating and form a more 
impermeable coating. This rolling up is best done 
with the leather-covered roller. After this rolling 
up the plate is powdered again and given the fourth 
bite. The four bites will, as a rule, be all that are 
necessary for the ordinary work, and the plate can 
be cleaned, routed and mounted. 

A ‘clean bite” may, however, be given to 
remove the ‘‘shoulder” from the lines. During 
the operation of powdering and etching, the lines 
are not always etched straight down, but are 
formed in steps which, if prominent, will print up 
and make a broad line in the resulting proof. To 
remove this ‘‘ shoulder ” to a certain extent the ink 
and powder are first removed from the plate after 
heating and flowing with lye or alcohol, using a stiff 
scrubbing brush. A coating of ink is then rolled 
over the top of the lines and powdered and heated 
so that while the top will be protected the sides 
will remain bare. The plate is then placed in a 
weak solution of acid and etched for a few moments, 
the effect being to etch away some of the shoulder 
and give a sharper line. This must be done with 
great care. After cleaning, the plate is ready for 
the finisher. 

The strength of acid and time of etching for 
each bite cannot be stated arbitrarily. They 
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depend largely upon the character of the etching, 
some lines not being able to stand the action as 
long as others, and it requires some experience to 
judge when the biting has proceeded far enough, 
the object being to allow the acid to act as far 
as possible without undercutting or breaking the 
lines. The experienced etcher does not, as a rule, 
measure his acid, and judges by appearance of 
the lines when the operation must cease. ‘The 
beginner, however, may commence by using the 
following proportions for the solution and times 
for biting : 

First bite—2'% parts acid to 32 parts water. 

Etch two to three minutes. 





Second bite —2'% parts acid to 32 parts water. 
Etch five to six minutes. 

Third bite—3% parts acid to 32 parts water. 
Etch eight to ten minutes. 

Fourth bite — 5 to 8 parts acid to 32 parts water. 
Etch ten to twelve minutes. 

The beginner should start with subjects having 
strong lines, and should carefully watch the action 
until he has acquired such experience that he can 
etch without timing the bites. For regular work 
four bites is usually sufficient, but some plates may 
be given five and others will require only three, 
the latter being the case when the lines are close 
together. In many establishments the clean bite is 
omitted, care being taken to powder the plate clean 
so that no excess of powder will cling to the lines 
and form a large shoulder. For a clean, deep job 
the plate may have the spaces routed before the 
last bite. . 

In powdering the plate, the brushing need not 
be confined to only the four directions. Some etch- 
ers apply it in various ways until the lines are suf- 
ficiently protected. No powder should be allowed 
to remain on the open spaces, and to prevent ex- 
cessive shoulder no more than enough to protect 
the lines should be left adhering to them. How- 
ever, where an extra strong bite is to be given it is 
sometimes well to powder twice around the plate. 
After the second or third bite the small spaces will 
fill with the powder, but the lines being close 
together, great depth is not required as in the 
wider spaces. Should any of the powder adhere 
to the open spaces, causing roughness, a knife or 
scraper can be used to clean them. After the fin- 
ishing etch has been given, the coating should be 
removed from the plate by scrubbing with lye, and 
the plate delivered to the router. Alcohol will also 
remove the coating, but is more expensive than lye. 

(To be continued.) 


[Nore.-— The illustration in Mr. Jenkins’ article, page 
291, June issue, showing the etching after routing, pre- 
sented a broken appearance, due to an injury to the cut. 
The two circles should have been perfect, the same as 
they appeared in the cut showing the block ready for 
etching.— EnITor. } 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 
BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 

URING the past month the number of patents granted 
relating to printing was somewhat above the average 
and the lines of invention were extremely diversified. 

The sheet-delivery mechanism shown in Fig. 1 was invented 
by Henry Hall, of Dongan Hills, New York. It is adapted 
for use in connection 
with either ruling or 
printing machines, 
and piles up the sheets 
as received. The 
sheets are received up- 
on an incline, and slide 
down the same until 
they reach a stop. At 
the same time the 
edges of the sheet are 
subjected to a rapid 
series of blows from 
corrugated vibrators, 
marked J in the draw- 
ing. This brings the 
sheet into its proper 
position upon the pile. The vibrators are mounted in pairs 
upon movable side bars, so that they can be adjusted to 
the width of the paper. 

Fig. 2 shows a quoin invented by Abraham T. H. Brower, 
of Chicago, and assigned to the Union Quoin Company, of 
the same place. It represents an improvement over the 
quoin patented by Mr. Brower in 1889, At the smaller ends 
of the wedges are provided ribs which have teeth on their 
sides. With this arrangemetit the key will move the wedges 
from the beginning, and it will not be necessary to use a 
mallet to start them, in order 
that the key may be inserted, 
as is necessary with those 
quoins in which the teeth near 
the smaller ends of the wedges 
are omitted. 

During the month three improvements to the linotype 
machine were patented, and all the patents were assigned 
to the Mergenthaler Company. The view selected (Fig. 3) 
shows an invention of Christian A. Albrecht, of New York 
city. It consists ina novel ‘‘ font distinguisher,’’ which may 
be adjusted in such a position as to register with the font 
notches of whichever style of matrix it may be desirable to 
select. A locking device holds the same in the required 
position against the stress of a spring at the opposite end. 
A second patent, granted to W. H. Randell, of 
Brooklyn, New York, covered a removable 
ejector slide. The remaining patent relating to 
this industry was one granted to Charles Holli- 
well, of Manchester, England, covering a novel 
knife for trimming linotypes. 

The offset mechanism for printing machines 
shown in Fig. 4 was patented by Charles P. 
Cottrell, of Stonington, Connecticut. The roll 
of tympan is carried within the hollow impres- 
sion cylinder, as is also the roll which takes up 
the soiled tympan after use. Surrounding the 
cylinder are the usual bands which clamp the 
tympan to the cylinder. At one end these bands 
are attached to the cylinder and at the opposite 
to an automatic holder which loosens the ten- 
sion of the bands at the instant that it is desired 
to shift the tympan so as to bring a clean surface into 
position. 

We have had frequent occasion to refer to patents granted 
to Louis W. Southgate, of Worcester, Massachusetts. This 
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week another is to be considered. It covers an apparatus 
for handling offset webs, and is assigned to the Campbell 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company, of New York. 
Fig. 5 shows a diagrammatic view of the invention as 
applied to two-deck rotary printing press. The offset web, 
taken from the middle roll, is led between the impression 
surfaces of the presses in such a way that it is used a num- 
ber of times at each operation, the two sides of the offset 
web being utilized alternately. 

Henry A. Wise Wood, of New York, was granted three 
patents, all of which he has assigned to the Campbell 
Printing Press and Manufacturing Company. Fig. 6 illus- 





trates one of the inventions, a multicolor printing machine. 
Coacting with the impression cylinder is a transfer cylinder 
which has a longitudinal as well as a rotary movement. 
This transfer cylinder receives the sheet from the impres- 
sion cylinder, moves endwise along its shaft and then trans- 
fers it back, with the same side of the sheet outwardly, 
to receive another impression. 

A second of the patents covered a method of setting 
stereotype matrices. Fig. 7 shows clearly how it is worked. 
After the ‘‘ flong,’’ or papier-maché, is pressed upon the 
type, a metallic plate is placed over the same and a strong 
electric current is passed through it. Generally a suitable 
absorbing material is placed back of the matrix, but this is 
not considered necessary. Mixed with the matrix is a 
compound which will set or harden when an electric cur- 
rent is passed through the same. The remaining patent 
covered a registering mechanism for use in connection with 
printing presses. 
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Fig. 8 shows a printers’ galley invented by Edward L. 
Holmes, of Minneapolis, Minnesota. One side is fixed and 
the other moves laterally through the medium of a presser 
bar which has lateral slots at right angles to its face. 
On said presser bar is a cam slide which has a longitudinal 
movement and is provided with inclined cam slots engaging 
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with cam studs rigidly secured to the galley body and work- 
ing through the slots in both presser bar and slide. 
Julius Weimar, of Offenbach-on-the-Main, Germany, has 
added an American patent to the long list granted by Euro- 
pean countries for his printing press. The invention 
resides particularly in the novel means employed to operate 
the movable bed of a printing press so that it will move in 





























unison with the impression cylinder during the middle por- 
tion of its travel, and have an easy and rapid reversal 
without shock. The patent has been assigned to Faber & 
Schleicher, of Offenbach. 

Charles F. Hilder, of London, England, took out a pat- 
ent on a device for conveniently handling type set up by 
machinery in lines of indefinite length. The types are cut 























off in sections slightly less than required for the column, 


and brought into such position that they may be conven- 
iently justified by hand. 

Charles S. Belknap, of Brooklyn, New York, received a 
patent for an apparatus for printing addresses on envelopes 
and wrappers by means of stencil plates. 
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Sturges Whitlock, of Shelton, Connecticut, received a 
patent covering a new bed movement for printing presses, 
and assigned the same to the Whitlock Machine Company, 


of Derby, Connecticut. The machine is of the reciprocating 
bed variety. A differential gearing, consisting of two ellip- 
tical cog wheels, gives the proper movement to the bed to 
produce rapid and 
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Paper Feeder Com- 

pany, of Portland, noparstuva xy 
Maine, as assignee 

of the inventor, Sid- - 

ney W. Burgess, of 7' ? 9¢9 ” $[2 345 
Brookline, Massa- 
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chine for feeding and $ 

registering sheets of 

paper. When the 6Hl RE@MNO PQ 
sheet is fed nearly to J 

its proper position to 

be taken by the grip- R S 6UVUXD Z, &. 
pers it is gently 

urged along to its Fia. 9. 

register by numer- 

ous light blows upon its front edge by means of a finger 
which forces the paper against the moving impression 
cylinder. 


During the month two design patents were granted for 
fonts of type, both patents being assigned to Barnhart 
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Brothers & Spindler, of Chicago, Illinois. The former pat- 
ent (see Fig. 9) covers the font designed by, Berne Nadall, 
and the latter (see Fig. 10) that by Charles E. Heyer, both 
of Chicago. 





LINES TO A HELL-BOX. 
BY A. K. TAYLOR. 


Consigned at last to that dread place 

From whose dark mouth no character returns, 

There to await the fire 

That to one molten flood reduces all alike, 

Thence to return anew in pristine splendor a burnished type, 
When thy round cycle’s run. 

Url, aias the weu anid batter of this wold 

Kesuces thee agaia te seven sents a round. 


UNITED STATES NOTES IN LARGE FIGURES. 


There is only one $10,000 United States note in existence, 
and that has never been issued, but is kept in the treasury 
asaspecimen. There are three $5,000 greenbacks. Two of 
them are in the treasury; the third was paid out several 
years ago, and is probably in the vault of some bank, 
because it has never been heard from since. One-thousand- 
dollar notes are numerous. There are 74,146 in circulation, 
and over 15,000 $500 notes, 237,000 $100 notes, 260,000 $50 
notes, 409,245 $20 notes, 834,924 $10 notes and 1,152,786 $5 
notes in circulation.— William E. Curtis, in Chicago 
Record. 














Located in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
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STATUE OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Presented by Hon. Joseph Medill to the printers of Chicago, and dedicated June 6, 1896, 
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Correspondence : 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any felevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed ; therefore correspondents will please give 
names—not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than 1,000 words will be subject to revision. 




















HOW SHALL SAMPLES BE KEPT? 

To the Editor: PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 9, 1896. 
Can any of your subscribers suggest a good plan for 
keeping loose samples? At present we have about twenty 
large drawers, five inches deep, some divided off for small 
work and the others for large work. As far as possible we 
keep the different kinds of work separate, but they accumu- 
late so rapidly that it is at times difficult to lay your hand 
on just what you want. Perhaps it would be better to have 
shallow drawers and more of them. If there is a better 
plan in successful operation I should be pleased to adopt it. 

Py Me i. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS OF BRASS RULES. 
To the Editor: Porrstown, Pa., June 3, 1896. 

I have often wondered why our progressive typefounders 
have not taken up the brass rule business, as they have it 
over the water. I have often and long been an admirer of 
the rulework as exemplified by the Englishman. He has 
certainly been more happily provided in the rule way than 
his American brother. Have you any theory for the inabil- 
ity or unwillingness of the American typefounder to give us 
brass rules and especially the brass rule ending as they 
have them in England ? JOHN G. KUGLER. 

[Our correspondent evidently has not had a chance to 
examine the specimen books of the various typefounders or 
he would not make the statement that brass rule is not made 
in this country. There are no handsomer designs in the 
world than those made by such firms as H. C. Hansen, Bos- 
ton, F. Wesel Manufacturing Company and Kissinger & 
Lau, New York, by Julius Heinemann & Co. and J. P. 
Trenter, Chicago, as well as by all of the regular typefoun- 
ders.—EDITOR. } 





ALLIED PRINTING CRAFTS UNION OF OHIO. 
To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, Ohio, June 6, 1896. 

The Allied Printing Crafts Union of Ohio convened in 
third annual session at Springfield, Ohio, Tuesday, May 19. 
The sessions were held in Trades and Labor Assembly Hall. 
President Joseph C. Coleman, of Columbus, wielded the 
gavel; Vice-President James B. Anderson, of Toledo, and 
Secretary-Treasurer W. W. Griffey, of Youngstown, were in 
their respective positions. 

Delegates were present from Cincinnati, Toledo, Dayton, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, Youngstown, Hamilton, 
Akron, Lima and Springfield Typographical Unions, Cleve- 
land German Typographia, Cleveland and Toledo Stereo- 
typers’ Unions, and Columbus and Springfield Printing 
Pressmen’s Unions. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer showed the work in 
a very satisfactory condition and that good results had been 
accomplished. The state was shown to be thoroughly organ- 
ized, and the work, almost without exception, to be in a flour- 
ishing condition. The main object the body will strive for 
the coming year will be the establishing of a state printing 
office, and from work that has already been done in that 
direction the prospects for success are most encouraging. 
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The use of the union label will also be pushed with more 
vigor than ever. 

On Tuesday evening the Springfield Typographical 
Union, No. 117, and Printing Pressmen’s Union, banqueted 
the delegates and local publishers at the Arcade Hotel. It 
was served in nine courses and consisted of all the delicacies 
of the season. The banquet was a success beyond all expec- 
tations, and was pronounced by those in a position to judge 
to be the finest and most completely appointed banquet held 
in Springfield for many years. E. E. Calhoun, organizer 
of the Third District, I. T. U., was toastmaster. Toasts 
were responded to by Hon. P. P. Mast, mayor; J. H. Rab- 
bitts, editor of the Repudblic-Times ; Robert Bandlow, of 
Cleveland ; J. S. Crowell, president and general manager of 
the Farm and Fireside; C. M. Nichols, secretary of the 
Board of Trade; L. Weixelbaum, editor of the Springfielder 
Journal; W. R. Voiles, of Cincinnati; R. S. Thompson, of 
the New Era; D. T. West, editor of the Sunday News ; W. 
A. Martin, president of the Board of Education and superin- 
tendent of the Farm and Fireside. The toasts were a most 
enjoyable feature. Great credit is due Messrs. Calhoun, 
Morehouse, Connell and Geiser for their untiring labors in 
making the affair the success that it was. 

On Wednesday the delegates presented Organizer Calhoun 
with a superb gold-headed cane, appropriately inscribed, as 
a small token of the esteem in which he is held and for the 
untiring labor he underwent in providing for their comfort 
and pleasure. 

The officers for the ensuing year are: President, James 
B. Anderson, of Toledo; first vice-president, Thomas David- 
son (pressman), Springfield; second vice-president, Robert 
Bandlow, Cleveland; third vice-president, L. C. Peacock. 
W. W. Griffey was reélected secretary-treasurer in recog- 
nition of the services he has rendered in the past. The next 
meeting will be held in Toledo the third Tuesday in May, 
1897, Ep S. RALPH. 


THE PRICES FOR JOBWORK. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, May 27, 1896. 

Knowing that THE INLAND PRINTER has always been an 
advocate of fair wages for employes and of remunerative 
prices for work, I take the liberty of calling your attention 
to acircular received a few days since from one of Chica- 
go's printers. This circular was printed on the face of a 
No. 6% white envelope of good quality, and offered to fur- 
nish 5,000 of such envelopes, printed with the corner card, 
for the sum of $5.60. Now, I am in the business myself, 
and want to be for some years to come, but it looks as 
if my attempt in this direction would be speedily defeated 
when confronted by such competition as this. I asked the 
head of one of the large paper houses here if this firm that 
did work at such ruinous prices bought goods of them. He 
replied that it did, but paid cash for every bill of goods. 
You cannot expect a paper house to trust such people as 
this, but how the low-priced printer can get the money to 
buy stock seems to puzzle me. Let us see how this work 
figures out: 


5,000 6% envelopes, white, at 90 cents..... $4.50 
Composition and lock-up................. 50 
Presswork at 12 cents per M.............. 60 

$5.60 


The envelopes in question cannot be bought less than 85 
cents net per thousand. I put this in at 90 cents to make 25 
cents profit on the stock (which by the way is not enough). 
All will agree that the charge of 50 cents for composition is 
not out of the way. This leaves us with 60 cents to cover 
cost of running 5,000 impressions, of tying up packages, 
of delivering goods, of wear on machinery and type, of dis- 
tributing the form, of waiting for your pay, and the many 
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other expenses necessarily entering into the execution of a 
job of any character. If any of the readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER can tell me how such firms can make a living I 
would like to have them do so. I suppose no amount of talk 
will change such people, but I was determined to ‘‘ have my 
say’? and ask the question whether I got any reply or not. 
The article on ‘‘The Plumber’s Bill Versus the Printer’s 
Bill,’’ in the April issue of your magazine, touching on the 
matter of charges, hit the nail on the head. I wish every 
printer in the world could read it and take it to heart. It 
would make better, happier, wealthier printers of them I 
am sure. FAIR PROFIT. 





RAPID CHALK-PLATE ENGRAVING FOR NEWS- 
PAPER WORK. 
To the Editor: Co._umBus, Ohio, June 10, 1896. 
Among the artists whose work has been shown in THE 
INLAND PRINTER I have seen little if any mention of those 





H. H. HOLMES. 
Chalk Plate, made in forty minutes, by J..Newton Baker, Newspaper 
Artist, Evening Press, Columbus, Ohio. 


who give special attention to chalk-plate engraving. My 
attention has been attracted to the work of Mr. J. Newton 
Baker, newspaper artist, now connected with the Evening 
Press, of this city, in that medium. In an interview with 
that gentleman he expressed the opinion that for quick illus- 
trating the chalk plate was the most satisfactory, the 
Crown being his preference. The accompanying sketch of 
H. H. Holmes is a sample of Mr. Baker’s chalk-plate work 
produced for the Evening Press in forty minutes. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Baker, with this system only a mere outline is 
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given, but a good likeness is invariably the result. Some 
artists make the mistake of making too many lines. This 
should be avoided wherever possible, as too many lines give 
a dark gray effect that is inartistic. Portraits that have 
sharp features are best made if only the strong shadows 
are produced, and one side of the clothes shaded. The stiff 
hard style should be avoided and a free, easy style culti- 
vated. NR 





‘“*THE CRITIC’? REPLIES TO MR. WILSON. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, I1l., June 10, 1896. 

In your current number I notice a letter from Mr. Wilson 
in reply to my communication of April. In the first place, 
he has wandered far away from the original subject, which 
was for an outfit at /és¢ prices to cost about $750, instead of 
cash prices and secondhand articles; it was not at alla 
question of how much material could be purchased, but for 
‘‘an up-to-date office to cost about $750, list prices.” 

He now says his ‘‘ vevised [mark the word] list is 
for a person with an established trade, good credit 
and $750 cash to invest in printing material only.”’ 
How many printers have an established trade when 
they commence business on their own account? If 
Brother Wilson will invest $750 cash, will use second- 
hand material, he can come to Chicago, purchase an 
outfit, as far as guantity of material — leaving guality 
out of the question— is concerned, until his revised 
list would hardly be worthy of recognition. 

I have no fault to find with the material, as far as 
quality goes, contained in his selection; but I hold 
that my outfit is more up-to-date, much more in keep- 
ing with the original question and can be used to 
better advantage on account of its many labor-saving 
qualities. Employers will save both time and money 
with it in the matter of composition alone. Listen to 
what is said of standard line type: In conversation 
with a gentleman in the employ of the ‘‘trust,’’? he 
said, ‘‘There is no use denying that it is the mate- 
rial for the printer to buy.’’ Also hear the words of 
one connected with an ‘‘anti-trust’’ house: ‘‘It is 
a good thing, but they lack variety.’’ The latter part 
of his remark is a matter of opinion. Now, if its 
superiority is acknowledged by experts, is it not 
worthy of more consideration by the craft at large ? 
Mr. Wilson is mistaken if he is of the opinion that the 
type he has picked out for his revised list will line 
accurately without other justification than regular 
leads, as a test would show, should he desire one. 
Just take a few words and set in the different faces 
of, say, 12-point Elzevir, Heyer, Inclined Lining 
Gothic, Canton and Elzevir Title; then take any you 
like out of my outfit and see which is the most labor- 
saving, or even take one letter of each of the different 
series mentioned by Mr. Wilson on 12-point body, 
and place alongside of each other, and see the nice (?) 
lining system he has. As Mr. Wilson says, ‘‘In these 
times of keen competition and scarcity of money, it 
behooves the purchaser of printing material to get all 
he can for his money’’— don’t blame you a bit, but 
would you not rather get the best even at a little 
higher figure at your first outlay than be paying out 
wages to justify lines in the future? Every minute counts, 
so grasp it when you can. If Mr. Wilson will take the 
trouble to check my outfit with his numerous specimen 
books, he will see I have an ink-and-roller cabinet in the 
base of my press. There will be no need of having any- 
thing lying around in disorder, if Mr. Wilson will only 
use a little of the forethought and exercise some of the 
ingenuity we are all more or less (some much less than 
others) blessed with. You will not learn from typefoundry 
specimen books how to lock up book and railroad folder 
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forms. Experience is the best teacher for that, so take a 
trip away from the banks of the Cuyahoga and see how 
others do it. It is said ‘‘a rolling stone gathers no moss,”’ 
but ‘‘ my friend, look at the polish.’’ So with printers, they 
may not gather in much of the all-needful—they get expe- 
rience. 

I do not claim perfection for my outfit by any means, and 
were it not that I feel I have already trespassed on the 
editor’s kindness, would give a still better office for $750, 
list prices. I would like to see a few expressions of opinion 
from other printers on this subject. 

A few more words, Brother Wilson. Give your glasses 
another shine, and vead, not glance, over your insurance 
policy, and I think you will find you are allowed five gal- 
lons each of benzine and kerosene on your premises. 

To use up my 14-point spaces and quads: I overlooked 
fonts each Lining Gothic, Condensed Gothic, Woodward and 
Cosmopolitan, all on 14-point. 

The difference between cut and strip leads is now less 
than 2 cents. per pound, not 9 cents, Mr. Wilson. 

And finally I hold my estimate is more up-to-date and in 
keeping with the original question than any you have yet 
attempted, notwithstanding anything to the contrary. 

THE CrITrIc. 








R1ING-AROUND-A-RoOSy. 





LIMITED MATERIAL — POOR ECONOMY. 


To the Editor: SPRINGFIELD, I1linois, June 2, 1896. 

It is an extraordinary criticism upon the business sense 
of employing printers how few proprietors properly judge 
the capacity of their office. How many are trying to doa 
$4,000 per month business with an office capable of turning 
out only $1,000. 

It is the universal cry now by the proprietors that ‘‘ work 
must be hustled out,’’ ‘turn it over quick or there is no 
money in it,’’ and still at the same time they do not seem to 
realize that it takes more material to keep two men employed 
than it does one. They equip their office, and imagine all 
they have to do when they want to increase the capacity 
is to ‘‘put on’’ more men. Especially is this true of the 
composing room. 

When a man goes to a case and fails to find enough type 
there to set a line, he either distributes the line to try 
another or hunts around among some standing jobs for the 
required letters. He loses just that much time and money 
for the office, and while he cannot help it he gets the blame. 

In an office working ten compositors, if each man loses 
an hour a day hunting sorts, the office will have thrown 
away in one year $780, and we feel safe in saying that each 
compositor in four-fifths of the composing rooms of this 
country loses more than an hour each day in this manner. 
Just think how much type this amount will buy. 

This thing, ‘‘ if you can’t get a cap line, set it in lower 
case,”’ ‘‘don’t go’”’ inthis age. Whena printer undertakes 
to set a job he has an idea how that job will look when 
printed, and what lines he is going to bring out and what 
type he is going to use to bring them out. If he does not 
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he is not much of a printer and had better get out of the 
business. 

We hear men saying that the composing room is the 
money-losing department, and we contend that 7/ zs not, if 
properly managed — plenty of well-selected type and mate- 
rial, V. G. HINMAN. 


SOME OF NEW YORK’S RISING PRINTERS. 


To the Editor: New York, N. Y., June 11, 1896. 

Just off from what remains of the residence district that 
clustered about lower Fifth avenue, in ‘‘Old New York,’’ 
and in one of the old palatial residences itself, is conducted 
the enterprising business of one of the ‘‘ newest”’ print shops 
in this city. Indeed, there isa singular appropriateness in 
the location of this printery, for from a crane at the corner 
of the building swings a weather-beaten sign on which is 
branded this legend: ‘‘ Ye Corell Press & Ye Press of ye 
Classical School Associated. Printers in ye Olde Stile.”’ 

From the phrase ‘‘ Printers in Ye Olde Stile”’ 
hangs a tale like this: Ten years ago two boys were 
sitting together daily on the 
forms in ‘‘old Grove Street 
school.’’ These boys were John 
J. Corell and Robert T. Sloss, 
and each owned a little amateur 
press. Corell was a native New 
Yorker, while Sloss was born 
in Indianapolis, but reared in 
New York city. Having ‘‘ finished school,’’ they were sep- 
arated and lost track of each other. Mr. Corell afterward 
attended The College of the City of New York, while Mr. 
Sloss went to Princeton, and, after graduating, assumed the 
principalship of a school in lower Delaware. Meanwhile, 
Corell entered commercial life as an office boy with the New 
York Biscuit Company, and in the short period of five years 
became its confidential clerk. In the course of time he and 
M. R. Morse, cashier of the Biscuit Company, organized The 
Corell Press, ‘‘ with the purpose of introducing to business 
men a style of typography akin to art.”’ 

During the interim, Mr. Sloss had become interested in 
the study of historical typography, and had provided him- 
self with a small Colt’s Armory press and a well-chosen 
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stock of historic type faces, such as Caxton Black, Caslon 
Old Style, Cadmus, Cursive Script, etc. Picking up the 
practical end of the craft from MacKellar’s ‘“‘ American 
Printer,’’ Kelly’s ‘‘Presswork,’? THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and from personal experiment, he began to turn out a class 
of work in accordance with his theory: that ‘‘ typography 
has a history, and it remains for educated men to more 
closely ally printing with literature, in conformity with 
that history.”’ 

Mr. Sloss sent some of his specimens to THE INLAND 
PRINTER (for he is a disciple of its teachings), in which 
they were reviewed and one of them reproduced. This 
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notice fell under the sharp eye of Mr. Corell, who was also 
a reader of this journal, and he at once wrote to his old 
schoolmate. A correspondence ensued which resulted in 
the union of the two concerns in New York. Their business 
has been prosperous from the first, and alterations have just 
been made in the building which makes it possible to handle 
the fast increasing volume of their patronage. 

The Corell Press turns out the better class of commercial 
printing and advertising work; while Mr. Sloss conducts a 
department indicated by the accompanying image and super- 
scription, the lettering of which is modeled on an ancient 


MS. of Virgil. The 

plant for carrying out KOR IAW 
eek bebe 

BACHELOR OF ARTS 


their special ideas is 
PRINTER AND PVRLISHER 





a good one, and it is 
under the efficient 
supervision of Mr. 
G. W. Taft, a splen- 
did printer and man- TO {NTELLECTVAL FOLK 
ager. 
There is an air of | VNIVERSITY TICE 
eniality about the 
eat little offic slEW YOR 
which favorably impresses all who enter it. Whether this 
is due to the Rigoletto countenance of Mr. Corell (who isa 
worthy Mason) or to the benignant smile of Mr. Sloss, I will 
not say; but I can say that correspondence or calls from 
fellow-craftsmen are always welcomed with cordiality. 
There is no spirit of petty trade jealousy about these men ; 
and they are always willing to exchange specimens and 


ideas with other printers. This characteristic has, no 
doubt, been one of the leading steps to their present pop- 
ularity ; and I am personally gratified to add that they con- 
sider themselves my proteges. They do not claim to ‘‘ know 
it all,’’ but content themselves as ‘‘ students in typography,”’ 
endeavoring to utilize the best in ancient and modern print- 
ing, to produce work worthy of the spirit of the Fathers of 
the Craft. There certainly is room for the conduct of a 
print shop ‘‘on scholarly principles.’’ Wide Th. 





THE INDISPENSABLE EMPLOYE.* 
BY S. N. CURTIS. 

T may be well to state at the outset that the word 
‘‘indispensable,’’ as used in this paper, is not to be 
taken in its broadest sense, but in the limited sense in 

which it is most commonly used. 

Let us inquire, then, ‘‘ What does an employer expect 
from an employe ?’’ Does he expect that a person hired to 
fill a certain position w7// always occupy that same position ? 
Will the simple rendering of an equivalent in labor for the 
salary paid be a// that the employer can reasonably expect ? 
These questions and others of a kindred nature will at 
once occur to the mind when this subject is considered from 
the standpoint of the employer. 

It is not my purpose in this paper to enter into a discus- 
sion of the various classes of employers. That some are 
overreaching and exacting, others ignorant and tyrannical, 
and still others appreciative and generous cannot be gain- 
said. But I take it that the majority —a large percentage 
of them, at least —are those who appreciate faithful services 
and are glad to reward them to the fullest extent consistent 
with good business principles and with the keen competi- 
tion of this active age. 

Taking then the average employer, a man at the head of 
a large manufacturing or mercantile establishment, what 
does he, what can he of right, expect from an employe? 

First, Undivided interest and attention to business. 

Second, Willingness to learn and a desire to do so. 

Third, Prompt and faithful carrying out of instructions. 

Fourth, Honesty and trustworthiness. 

Other points might be added to these, and a different 
arrangement as to relative importance might be given, but 
certainly all will admit ¢hat these are all necessary. 

Now, from the standpoint of the employe, is it reasona- 
ble that such qualifications should be considered necessary ? 

But before going into this part of the question, I would 
say that, to my mind, a young person starting out in busi- 
ness should, if possible, engage in that kind of work which 
is most to his liking, that which most of all enlists his 
interest. For, as Mr. Edward Bok truly says: ‘If a man 
shows that he has his work at heart, his success can be 
relied upon.’’ Personal interest in any work will bring 
other things, but all the other essentials combined cannot 
create personal interest. 

Such a business having been chosen, then, can a young 
man take hold heartily to meet the expectations of his em- 
ployer ? 

Is it unreasonable, let us ask, that one’s undivided atten- 
tion and interest shall be given to the work of his choice ? 
What though, at the start, wages are small, the work at 
times disagreeable, and the progress apparently slow ? 
Rome was not built in a day, neither does the beautiful 
superstructure appear until hard and faithful work has 
been done on the foundation. 

Here in learning the rudiments of his business, the young 
man is laying the foundation for his future success or fail- 
ure. Can he afford, then, to neglect one detail, however 
unimportant it may seem, or fail to improve every opportu- 


* A paper read before the Printers’ Technical Club, No. 2, of Oakland, 
California, April 13, 1896, 
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nity to learn? Can he be content to give but listless and 
half-hearted attention to his lifework even in its begin- 
nings ? 

The person who fails to improve his every opportunity at 
this period, is laying the foundation for future failure. He 
will never become indispensable to any business. 

The apprentice, roustabout or errand boy of today is 
looked upon as the possible foreman or proprietor of tomor- 
row. If his interest is not in his work, this is soon mani- 
fest. He drags his feet around as though life were a 
burden. He is too indifferent to take careful note of instruc- 
tions given him, and as a result makes mistakes when 
intrusted with important work. If sent on an errand, he 
stops to look in at the shop windows, tarries to talk with 
other boys, and idles away double the time necessary to 
execute the commission given him. He may think that his 
employer does not notice, or even know of these things. But 
such is not the case, for the employer’s opportunities for 
knowing these details are manifold and he is cognizant and 
takes note of them all. 

This same young man will soon be tardy at his work, at 
first only occasionally, but later, as a rule, he will be sure 
to have his coat and hat on ready to go as soon as the clock 
points to the hour of quitting; he will slip out before, if he 
can do so unobserved ; he will complain of hard work, low 
wages, a lack of appreciation of his services, and will even- 
tually lose his position. Then he is sure to be hard and bit- 
ter toward his former employer, and to say that the blame 
rests wholly with him. 

Take another illustration. A young man enters a print- 
ing office as an apprentice. When he sweeps the floor, he 
does it well; he picks up and takes care of the type and 
leads, and prides himself in doing this work to the best of 
his ability. If he is sent out with proof, he listens carefully 
to the instructions of his foreman, makes his trip quickly, 
and reports back any criticism or suggestion from the 
customer. 

In his leisure moments he picks up all the points he can 
in regard to any branch of the business, does not complain 
if called upon to do any kind of work, reads the trade 
papers if he has opportunity, notes how work is being 
done in his and other departments, and is constantly on 
the alert to get hold of anything which will help him in 
his business. He is on hand in the morning before the bell 
rings, and is often at his work when the foreman and others 
leave at night. 

Is this a fanciful sketch? Is it too much to expect? 
Would not such help be indispensable to any employer ? 

As to other qualifications, it is not enough to say that 
a young man should be honest, faithful and truthful. He 
must be all of these, if he would succeed. All true successes 
are built on such foundations. 

Too many persons are satisfied to be faithful simply in 
the position they are occupying. To be faithful in one’s 
work is a necessity, of course, but this does not prevent one 
from magnifying his position, keeping his eyes open to learn 
everything possible in regard to the work in general, and 
all of the time studying to better understand the position 
next above hisown. A young man may make of his posi- 
tion just what he chooses. ‘‘ The possibilities lie in every 
position ; seeing and embracing them rest with the occupant. 
One position should be the chrysalis for the development of 
new strength to master another just above it.’’ 

The whole secret of making oneself indispensable to 
any business lies in what is given to an employer in return 
for the wages received, and what is made of the position 
and its opportunities. ‘‘ Never be afraid,’’ says one writer, 
‘to give too much for the money you receive,”’ and to those 
who are complaining that their services are not appreciated, 
and that their position should command higher wages, 
this thought is commended for their candid consideration. 


‘** No man can serve two masters’ is eminently true in a 
business sense. Success calls for concentration, and no 
man can at the same time serve more than one business 
interest. The human mind is only capable of a certain 
amount of clear thought, and in these days all of this 
thought is required for one branch of business.”’ 

The successful, the indispensable young man of today 
must also be self-reliant and energetic. There are two 
classes which amount to nothing in the world. One is the 
Micawber class, which is always ‘‘ waiting for something 
to turn up,’’ and the other is the class which is ever plan- 
ning some brilliant scheme with ‘millions in it’’—some 
short cut to success. Both of these are doomed to failure. 

‘“*The world’s men of genius have usually been those who 
longed for a thing so strongly that for the sake of its attain- 
ment they conquered obstacles, lived down opposition, 
ignored discouragement, and through years of trial and 
obscurity moved steadily and energetically on toward the 
fulfillment of their hope.”’ 

The young man who perseveres in his chosen work in such 
a manner as this cannot fail to be appreciated, to become 
indispensable to the business with which he is connected. 

The Bible says, ‘‘ Seest thou a man diligent in his busi- 
ness, he shall stand before kings.’’ The diligent, self- 
reliant, honest, trustworthy young man is indispensable to 
the business man of today. //e ts to be the business man of 
tomorrow. 

And when the rush and bustle of this earthly life is over, 
when shop and office business are left behind, such a man, 
having recognized his duties to God and to his fellow-man, 
will be prepared to stand before the ‘‘ King of Kings.”’ 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE DISCOURAGEMENT OF LIMITED MATERIAL. 


BY B. H. I. 

PRINTING business can be starved to death by inju- 
dicious economy in a very short time in these days of 
generally well-developed taste in printing. Good 

workmen have a natural pride in their craft, and will not 
stay in an office where they are expected, metaphorically, to 
‘“‘make bricks without straw.’’ I wonder how many print- 
ers, who have a high ambition to keep abreast of the times 
and to turn out artistic printing, feel as I do in this matter ? 
How often do you pick up a piece of up-to-date printing, 
which shows that the printer who executed it had unlimited 
material with which to work, and wish you had a chance to 
try your hand at a job under the same happy auspices ? 

How it does discourage a man to try and doa creditable 
job, and after spending almost double the time that is really 
necessary to make it effective and attractive, finally have to 
go back in the same old ruts—long and short lines, pieced 
leads (or worse, quads) for spacing, and old (ofttimes very 
old) type, and when he finally proves it, is almost ashamed 
to look at it. 

But who is to blame? Surely not the printer. But in 
nine cases out of ten fe is the one who 7s blamed. I once 
had the pleasure (?) of working in a ‘limited’ office. 
Everything was limited. Type, leads, rule, cash, and even 
the help (limited to a certain time to do a piece of work). Of 
course it was a country office, and mostly plain work was 
turned out. But who wants to do plain work a// the time? 

I remember one incident that quite clearly illustrates the 
fact that all customers did not either. A cheap show came to 
town on short notice, and the manager rushed into the office 
at about ten o’clock and wanted us to get out one thousand 
flyers for him to distribute at noon, as the show was that 
night and it was not generally known that they were going 
to play there. That was just about a respectable time in 
which to do the job, but the proprietor of the establishment 
said no, that I should finish a job I was then working on 
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first, which took me till just eleven o’clock. Then there was 
some tearing around, I can tell you. 

This was about the programme (the proprietor doing the 
bossing): ‘‘ John, take and cut up a thousand sixteenths out 
of that 30-pound paper. Now,”’’ he said, addressing me, ‘‘ we 
will have that on the press in ten minutes, by working 
together.’’ I knew then what was coming. I was told to set 
this line and he would set that line. We emptied each line 
atatime. Type in the cases was rather low, and anything 
we could get hold of ‘‘had to go.’’ Well, we got the job on 
the press in fifteen minutes and then came the proof. I wish 
I could reproduce that job here! Everything was out of pro- 
portion, not the least attempt at proper justification between 
the lines, poor display, catch lines as large as some dis- 
played lines, and worse than all, in a number of instances 
lines of the same length appeared together. Understand 
me, I was disgusted with the job at the outset, and let my 
employer do the engineering without suggestion from me. 
He worked all hands into the job, and got 500 of the sheets 
done at twelve o’clock. The theater manager came in to get 
them, and the editor offered his apology for not having them 
all done, but he would keep right on and have them all 
finished in half an hour, but not one apology did he make 
for the benefit of the job. I shall always remember the look 
that came over that man’s countenance when he gazed at that 
flyer. 

I imagined at the time that I could see a sort of twinkle of 
satisfaction in his eye when he said, ‘‘ I will send some boys 
up in a few minutes to get them and distribute them for me.’’ 
He went out and we all went to dinner except ‘‘ John,’’ who 
was instructed to run off the rest before he went to dinner, 
and by that time someone else would be back. Well, I did 
not get back to the office till one o’clock, and what was my 
surprise to see the whole of the flyers lying there on the 
table just as they were printed. Two, three o’clock came, 
but still no one came for the bills. The editor began to get 
uneasy. ‘‘Cheap show,’ he said; ‘‘ probably they have 
skipped out and don’t intend to give any show at all, or else 
they are all drunk. All that labor and paper gone to the 
d ——.’’ I had occasion to go out on the street a little later, 
and what did I see? A flyer for that same show, got out in 
fine style, bearing the imprint of our across-the-way com- 
petitor. I was pleased. I could plainly see why he did not 


come after our flyers. 
When I worked in this establishment I noticed looks of 


dissatisfaction on the faces of more than one customer. 
And what was the result? All the better class of printing 
went to our contemporary, while we had to be satisfied with 
the cheaper grade of work. On one or two occasions I had 
the courage to approach the proprietor on the subject and 
told him my opinion of the state of affairs, but my efforts 
were futile. He said that his business did not warrant the 
outlay of putting in more material; that we had little if 
any work of the nature to require it, and that it would not 
pay. He would not look on the other side, and see that 
up-to-date material would command trade. He could see 
only one side of the matter. 

How many printers are ‘‘ in the same boat ’’? 

Do you ever give one prolonged sigh when you look at 
the pages of THE INLAND PRINTER and then think of your 
own humble circumstances ? 

I will warrant that there are many country printers 
working in the kind of an office I speak of above today, 
who are now considered ‘‘botch’’ printers, could, if they 
had the same advantages, get out some printing which 
would put many of their city brothers in the shade. But 
they are handicapped in almost everything they undertake 
to.do, lose all ambition, and the result is quite apparent. 

I will not take any more valuable space in discussing this 
question, but I hope to see something more on the subject in 
these columns from some brother printer who is ‘‘ limited.’’ 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A FEW HINTS. 

BY ENO. 
HE compositor who can properly display a job and 
| bring a rosy smile of satisfaction to the face of the 
customer with the first proof, ought to be looked 
after and not allowed to roam the streets unemployed. But 
there are others. The employer’s first question is ‘‘ How 
long ?’’ and the printer who is more desired than fine rai- 
ment or rare jewels is the one who can not only properly 

display a job, but do it quickly. 

There is a right way to do everything, and it is often the 
case that a job can be as well done quickly as otherwise. 
Let us suppose, for instance, that we have a blank book 
heading to be composed. The first requisite in such a case 
is a sheet of the ruled stock on which the job is to be printed. 
Now, instead of guessing at the spacing that is required to 
make the words strike properly in the box heading and the 
subsequent repeated measuring, much time can be saved by 
cutting a strip off the bottom of the ruled sheet and placing 
it in the stick. This will enable the compositor to properly 
space the heading as he proceeds, with no waste of time. 

A feature of blank book work where much time is some- 
times unnecessarily consumed, is in the improper compos- 
ing of down lines or side items. Ina book or blank like the 
following, where a row of figures is to appear down the 
page, if the largest figure is not to exceed 1 em, to set the 
width of the row 4, 3 or even 2 ems is time lost and requires 
useless justification: 








AMOUNT.) DR. CR. 
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Set the stick the /ength of the row of figures and put the 
proper spacing between the numbers as you go, the same as 
setting a heading for the top of the page instead of the side, 
the only difference being that the figures will be put in side- 
wise instead of ‘‘ nicks front’’ as is usual. The same method 
can be employed with profit if the largest figure occupies 
even 2 ems in width. 

A source of trouble which often presents itself in offices 
where blank forms are printed, is the lack of short lengths 
of rule and material for justifying where a blank like this is 


called for: 
SHIPPING TICKET. 








MATERIAL, 








If, at the same time, you have another similar one and 
both jobs must be out before the due-y dawn of another day, 
and it is high noon before you get either, you begin to 
wonder will there be any printing offices in heaven, and the 
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way you talk to yourself demonstrates that the possibility is 
a vague one since there can be no printers there. 


QUARTERLY RECEIPTS. 





NO. || JULY. || AUG. |sepr. || AMT. 





“THE LAST STRAW.” 


But there is a solution for every mystery, and Sons and 
Fathers sometimes turn out to be ordinary twins. If there 
is a press large enough to admit of printing four of the 
above forms at once, here is an economical and quick way 
out of the difficulty, no sorts being required and no time 
spent in justifying small boxes. The sheet is worked and 
turned on one side. 

QUARTERLY RECEIPTS. 


NO. JULY. AUG. SEPT. AMT. 





SHIPPING TICKET. 
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REVIEW OF TYPE DESIGNS. 
BY R. COUPLAND HARDING. 

HE Inland Foundry send me a sheet or two of speci- 
mens. The Woodward series has been supplemented 
by an open or outline face to work in register with 

six of the eleven sizes of the original letter. A condensed 
Woodward maintains the character of the original face, 
which, I need hardly say, may be classed with the ‘“‘ De 
Vinne”’ group. 

Ornamental initials are now shown for all three of the 
rival faces — St. John, Abbey Text and Bradley. The first 
I have already noted. The Abbey Text initials, black on a 
floral ground, are good, but I think would have been better 
for a rimmed outline cutting them off from the background. 
The Bradley initials, however, white on black ground 
relieved by fine scroll ornament, I prefer to either of the 
others. A new series is promised, for which I am looking 
with interest. 

The Pacific States Foundry — another new house, I pre- 
sume, for the name is new to me—show a good old style 
face for circulars, under the name of Aldus Italic. It is in 
five sizes, 8-point to 24-point, and should be a success. 
Their silhouette Laurel border, 12-point or 18-point, accord- 
ing to the way it is composed, and their scrolls, are both 
useful novelties. They have added two series to the comic 
vignettes popular in the States —‘‘ Pacific Cubs,”’ a dozen 
bears in various positions and costumes, and ‘“ Pacific 
Bikes,”’ bicyclists, male and female, in characteristic posi- 





tions. 

The MacKellar Company have brought out their Colum- 
bus on an unusual body, 15-point. Mr. MacKellar adduces 
good reasons for the adoption of this new size; which will 
not, however, be welcome te those printers who have already 
14-point fonts and justifiers in use. The most careful boy 
will get the spaces mixed sometimes. 

Messrs. Barnhart Bros. & Spindler will, I think, make a 
hit with their new Condensed Tudor Text. At first sight it 
looks strikingly like the St. John or Bradley, and the idea 
is confirmed on examination; for, although the caps are 
Tudor, the lower-case letters are borrowed from Bradley, 
and the condensed form of the letter completes the resem- 
blance. It is in seven sizes, 8-point to 48-point. I note that 
they have added a 6-point to their Mazarin. I was lately 
accused (in a private note) of putting ‘“‘too much sugar” 
into my notices. I have no ‘‘ sugar” for the ‘‘ Nadall,’”’ a 
letter curiously like some engraved lines in a Binner adver- 
tisement, which perhaps suggested the face. The fine lines 
are absurdly thin, almost invisible, and unless of excep- 
tionally tough metal will wholly disappear in use. Ex- 
cepting the characters containing curved lines, the face 
is almost illegible. In proof of which I read the name 
‘* Nadait,’’ and would have so written it had I not seen it 
printed in legible characters on another page. 

Coming events cast their shadows before, and one such 
foreshadowing has reached me across the far Pacific. One 
of your leading houses has a new series in active prepara- 
tion, which should have a run not far short of that of the 
De Vinne or the Jenson. The work is in good hands, and 
if it is carried out as I anticipate it will be, no printer who 
sees the type will be happy till he gets it. 





MORE THAN AN “ELDER BROTHER.”’ 

I have had THE INLAND PRINTER for four years and 
have not once been sorry I had it. One year ago tomorrow 
(May 20) I started for myself, and in that year just closing I 
have found that THE INLAND PRINTER has been even more 
than an ‘‘elder brother’? tome. Ican see no excuse why 
any proprietor of a printing office should be without it.— 
HI. D. Suderley, Middletown, New York. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT OF THE BROOK- 
LYN INSTITUTE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


E show on this and the two adjoining pages repro- 
ductions of a number of photographs selected from 
the work of the members of this society, whose 

sixth annual exhibition was recently held in Brooklyn, 
New York. While the work is, strictly 
speaking, that of amateurs, it pos- 
sesses so many points of excellence 
that it is with difficulty distin- 
guished from that of professional 
devotees of the art. The department 
of photography is one of twenty-seven 
departments, ranging alphabetically 
from anthropology to zodlogy, which 
comprise the Brooklyn Institute of 
Arts and Sciences. Five hundred lec- 
tures, arranged in sixty courses, are 
given each season, all of which are 
open to the members. The initiation 
fee is $5, and the annual dues $5, these 
sums being the entire expense of 
a membership. Each member may 
ally himself with as many depart- 
ments as suits his pleasure without 
additional cost. The department of 
photography of the Institute is one of 
the newer photographic societies of 
the East, but it is steadily growing in membership and 
influence, and already ranks as one of the foremost of the 
United States. 


NEWSPAPER PUBLISHING IN CHINA. 


NEWSPAPER has at last been established at Pekin 
by Chinamen. and printed in the Chinese language, 
under the patronage of some of the most powerful 

princes of the court, so William E. Curtis writes to the 
Chicago Record. This is the most favorable sign of progress 
that has yet appeared, and it would seem as if a little light 
was finally breaking in upon the most antiquated and 
obtuse despotism in the world. It is called the Wan-Auo- 
AKung-Pao, or ‘‘ Universal Intelligencer,’’ and was sug- 
gested and will be edited by a young graduate of the Hanlin 
College, of which Doctor Martin, an American missionary, 














AT THE GATE. 





Photo by Dr. B. T. Read. 
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has for years been president. The name of this audacious 
and progressive person is Kang Chang Su, a native of 
Canton, who, only a few years ago, was in deep disfavor 
because of some rather heretical commentaries that he pub- 
lished upon the classics of Confucius. But although he 


was under the official ban for questioning the wisdom of 
the great sage, he now appears to have recovered confi- 





“BIRDS OF A FEATHER.” Photo by F. A. Butler. 


dence, for associated with him in the enterprise are many 
men of note — Yuan Shihkai, ex-minister to Korea; a secre- 
tary of the grand council, a grandnephew of the imperial 
tutor Weng, son of the late Marquis Tseng and nephew of 
Prince Li, the eldest son of the viceroy of Nanking, and 
some fifteen others of high literary rank, or belonging to 
great official families. These gentlemen have formed a 
club known as ‘‘ The Universal Intelligence Association,’’ 
which assumes the expense of publication and will con- 
tribute to the periodical, which will be issued twice a 
month. Chang Chih-Tung, the viceroy of Nanking, has 
subscribed $5,000 toward the capital, an uncle of the em- 
peror has given a building rent free, and the president of 
the board of revenue has pledged a subsidy from the gov- 
ernment. A modern printing establishment has been or- 
dered, and in addition to the periodical it is intended to 
publish a series of books for the purpose 
of diffusing knowledge of western civili- 
zation and inventions among the Chinese. 
There are now only six papers printed in 
the Chinese language, two at Canton, one 
at Shanghai, one at Hankow, one at Tien- 
Tsin—all owned and published by for- 
eigners—and the venerable Pekin Gazef/fe, 
which is the oldest journal in the world, 
and for 800 years has been issued regu- 
larly at the capital to make known the 
imperial edicts and other official infor- 
mation. It is still printed from engraved 
blocks of wood, just as it has always 
been, and is a little pamphlet only about 
three inches wide and eight inches long. 
It is one of the quaintest and most curious 
examples of the typographical art in ex- 
istence. The proposed newspaper, which 
is evidently issued with the consent of 
the government, is the most radical inno- 
vation that has been made in China for 
many years. 


THERE are 80,000 characters in the 


Japanese language. 








FIVE O'CLOCK TEA. Photo by F. A. Perret. THE WHISTLER. Photo by H. L. Underhill. 














A MOUNTAIN ROAD, Photo by C. C. Benedict. CACTUS. Photo by L. V. Hallock, 


WORK OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC DEPARTMENT OF THE BROOKLYN INSTITUTE 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


ARTISTIC EVERYDAY JOBBING. 


NO. I.—BY HENRY T. BOSSERT. 


OMMON everyday jobbing artistically set is what 
each and every printer should aim to produce. By 
everyday jobbing we mean the regular business of 

every printing office, large or small, i. e., cards, circulars, 
bills, etc., with perhaps now and then a title or cover. 
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SAMPLE I.— ADVERTISEMENT. 


While this class of work should be set neatly and quickly, 
it can and should be done in an artistic manner, and every 
compositor who has his employer’s interest at heart and 
who also has a pride in his own handiwork should strive to 
maintain an artistic standard throughout his work, and 
seek the best results from the materials at hand. Compli- 
cated rulework, intricate curvatures, or jobs in which bor- 
ders, etc., are prominently displayed, are not included in 
this list. 

But what do we mean by the artistic finish to be given 
work of this character? Just this: the proper placing of 
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SAMPLE II.—CArD. 


the different type faces so as to make a harmonious effect; 
the working in of just enough border, flourishes, etc., to 
give a neat, attractive appearance, and to keep away from 
giving to the job that too-crowded, stiff-looking appearance 
so common nowadays in the work of the average jobber. 
Do not scatter your fancy flubdubs promiscuously through 
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the work in hand, as too much embellishment is worse than 
too little. The display should be of such a character that 
at first glance the name, business and address of the adver- 
tiser can readily be deciphered, and due prominence given 
to any specialty he may so desire. (See sample I.) 

Any ordinary compositor can set plain matter, and not a 
few can do the composition on cards, dodgers and advertise- 
ments, but only in the old-time long-line-short-line style in 
vogue ten or fifteen years ago. Try to give to every piece 
of work you turn out an artistic look, and jobwork will be 
a pleasure. 

An apprentice commences on the commonest kind of 
work—mostly reprints. If he shows an aptitude for the 
business and tries to learn the trade thoroughly and in an 
up-to-date fashion, it isn’t a great while before he tries his 
hand at changing a line here, putting a flourish or orna- 
ment there, and otherwise improving the style of the work. 
Now, why does he desire to change the looks of the job ? 
Because he sees a chance to improve it artistically. A bet- 
ter reason cannot be found. 

You are given an advertisement to display —a common 
ad. How do you set it? The average printer sets it up 
without any attempt at style, so long as he gets it out of 
his hands. If the lines are few, the ad. gets displayed in 
long, skinny, condensed type-faces. On the other hand, if 
there is a surplus of reading matter in the composition, it 
gets a pretty solid look about it by the time it is finished. 
Only by carefully reading and mapping out each piece of 
work before attempting to set it, can an artistic effect be 
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SAMPLE III.— STATEMENT. 


attained. Get up the body of the article first — brevier 
leaded is better than pica solid—and the arranging of the 
display part of the ad. or circular in an attractive manner 
comes easy, while the addition of a pointer or some small 
ornament heightens the effect. A little forethought will 
surprise you in the result. 

Break up your lines, but not so as to detract the reading 
sense. Work of this character can be accomplished in an 
artistic manner as quickly as if the lines were all jammed 
together. 

Again, if the article has only five or six lines, a rule or 
type border around all or part of the wording gives an 
up-to-date look. In setting up work of this description it is 
a good plan if you can get hold of any old bits of rule- 
and what office hasn’t a cigar box full of such odds and 
ends — to make a border yourself by filing and mitering the 
best pieces. It takes but a little while, yet it gives to the 
work a unique appearance. (See sample I.) 

As in advertisements, so it is in cards and circulars. 
No card or dodger is too common but what it will allow the 
use of an artistic ornament of some sort. Try to originate. 
Do not try to imitate the work of another printer, but set 
up your jobbing in a style that is peculiarly yourown. A 
card should be so constructed that it will attract attention 
enough to be read and kept for reference (see sample II); a 
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circular or dodger should have a catchy line or be set in an 
odd, though tasty, style, so as to demand recognition ; while 
a flyer or hanger should be gotten up in a manner that will 
cause the hurrying throng to stop and note the matter 
printed upon it. These suggestions must be adhered to in 
order that the artistic effects will be forthcoming. 

How many times have comps. taken an ad. or circular, 
set up the heading or display part first, and then, after set- 
ting the body of the job, be crowded for room, and have had 
to reset the principal lines ? What does such a job look like 
when printed? To get a good, neat, artistic job you must 
go about it systematically. It is not necessary to draw it 
out on a sheet of paper, yet that is preferable to not having 
some idea of what you are trying to do, and in the end find- 
ing nothing but a poorly displayed job, deficient in charac- 
ter, and one at which many a country printer would laugh. 

Envelopes do not call for much except neat effects, yet 
even in these you can show a typography that has an artistic 
finish to it. 

Then come statements, note and letter heads, bills and 
other work of this class. These demand a little more inge- 
nuity and skill from the workman. A business man gener- 
ally likes a neat and modest heading to his stationery (see 
sample III) and, although they are averse to anything that 
tends to be gaudy or flashy, yet this kind of work can be so 
constructed that the underscoring of a line or a neat flourish 
will relieve the plainness to the extent of giving you a job 
at once artistic and fin de siécle. 
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SAMPLE IV.— TITLE FOR FOLDER. 


A fancy dash, ‘‘ points’’ before or after a line or word, a 
curved rule, or any oddity that a fertile brain might suggest, 
often does not come amiss in most any class and description 
of work — whether the job is an eight-page folder or a com- 
mon business card. Though too much of this kind of 
embellishment spoils the appearance of the work, to fail to 
put any in generally shows a lack of judgment on the part 
of both employer and employe. Let your smallest produc- 


tion be thoroughly artistic in every respect, and show taste- 
fulness in its composition. 





THE INLAND PRINTER. 


The hardest work to perform in the composing room is 
the setting of title-pages. Titles for books, for pamphlets 
and folders, all must be gotten up in nineteenth century 
style. The old-style titles have had their day and are now 
relegated to the rear, and now we are having titles that to 
my thinking ave titles. There are titles with initials for 
booklets — very artistic; some with ornate and flower bor- 
ders, and many with design work of rule and ornaments 
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SAMPLE V.—COVER OF PAMPHLET. 


(see sample IV). Who would have surmised ten years ago 
that such would now be the style? But such is the case, 
and titles, and especially covers, must be set up in the most 
striking and artistic manner —oddities sometimes border- 
ing on the ridiculous, yet finding high favor among those 
advertisers who wish to advertise their wares or business 
to a discriminating public—a public who seem to havea 
leaning toward these odd fancies (see sample V). 

So to be thoroughly up-to-date, a jobber must originate 

try to improve on each job; make a piece of work look 
as if a printer had the composing of it. Use your ideas to 
the best advantage, and thoroughly examine any new piece 
of work that falls under your notice, trying to pick out the 
flaws, so that when you have the same chance you will not 
be found wanting. 

To be sure, every printery in the world has customers 
who design the style and pick out the type-faces they desire 
used in their work, but happily they are vastly in the 
minority, and the intelligent and artistic comp. can let 
himself out to his fullest capacity, and, with a little fore- 
thought, in the end show work that he and his employer 
need not be ashamed of. 





DO NOT STOP IT. 


Positively do not stop my monthly trade visitor. In- 
closed you will find the required amount for renewal. THE 
INLAND PRINTER is the best trade magazine that ever came 
into my office. It is peerless in the field of trade journals.— 
Will R. Ebeling, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. 
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PROOFROOM NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONDUCTED BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


It is the purpose in this department to allow for a full and satis- 
factory discussion of every matter pertaining to the proofroom and to 
proofreading. The contributions, suggestions, and queries of those 
specially interested are cordially invited hereto, and no effort will be 
spared to make the answers to queries authoritative and the depart- 
ment in general of permanent value. 

CONFLICT BETWEEN GRAMMAR AND Locic.—A. B. C., 
Chicago, writes: ‘‘Is it proper to say, ‘ Nine and six is fif- 
teen’? Ithink you quoted some authority as saying, ‘Two 
and two is four’ is proper.’? Azswer.— Those who insist 
that the rules of grammar should govern all- such expres- 
sions use the plural verb in such cases, and say ‘‘ Nine and 
six are fifteen,’’ because the words used express more than 
one thing, and that is plurality. But the logic of it is that 
“‘the sum of ’’ the two is so much, and many scholars con- 
sequently favor the singular verb. The authority quoted in 
favor of this view was Professor William Dwight Whitney, 
who was chief editor of the Century Dictionary. 


USE THE ComMMA.—A. E. Powter, Montreal, Canada, 
requests an opinion as to whether the comma should appear 
after ‘‘sauces”’ in the following sentence: ‘‘The surest way 
to make your cakes and custards, your ices and sauces, just 
right, is to use flavoring extract.’?’ Answer.—If a proof- 
reader could reconstruct such a sentence, that would be the 
best thing to do, for it is a very clumsy construction; but as 
the reader has no right in that direction beyond making the 
suggestion, the matter must be dealt with as found. Pres- 
ervation of balance in the phrasing seems to make the 
comma necessary, and also to necessitate the other comma 
after ‘‘ right,’? which could hardly be justified by any other 
circumstances. 

WIFE or Wipow ?—L. A. N., Reading, Pennsylvania, 
writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly inform me which is correct, 
‘John Smith died and left a widow,’ or ‘John Smith died 
and left a wife’? Opinion seems to be divided in the office, 
some contending that ‘ wife’ is correct.’? Amnswer.— A dead 
man cannot have a wife, and the meaning is that the woman 
is left behind after the man dies, therefore it is a widow that 
is left. Probably those who favor ‘‘ wife’’ reason that it is 
a wife whom the mar. is going away from in dying, and that 
the man is consequently leaving one who is not a widow 
until her husband is dead. The saying is never used, how- 
ever, until after the man’s death, therefore the meaning is 
that one is left who is now a widow, because she was a wife. 
‘* Widow ”’ is the right word. 


VALUE OF PRINCIPLE IN CAPITALIZING.—It is almost 
distressing to note how far many of our printers are stray- 
ing from principle in the matter of capitalizing, or rather 
non-capitalizing. Some even go so far as to print congress, 
senate, assembly, parliament, and similar particular words 
without capitals. No wonder, then, that occasionally some 
do not even know that the French Convention (more fully 
called National Convention) should have a capital. It would 
be in line with this to print directory for the French Direc- 
tory (a specific governing body), or general assembly for the 
legisiature of a State, or any other absurdity. Of course all 
these words are sometimes used in common senses, when 
they should not be capitalized; but in these particular uses 
they are practically proper names, and should be so treated. 
Language form should be governed by principle, and it is 
fixed principle in the English language that proper names 
should be capitalized. So completely should this be recog- 
nized that even the word Judge should always have its cap- 
ital letter when it means a judicial officer, no matter how 
indefinite — this because in that way practice would be most 
effectually simplified, not because the word in some indefi- 
nite uses would not really be a common noun. The same 
item of news appeared in three different papers some time ago, 
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and one of the papers began it ‘‘The United States supreme 
court,’’ another ‘‘ The United States Supreme court,” and the 
third (correctly) ‘‘ The United States Supreme Court.”” Only 
one of these ways is right, and only one can be right, even if 
ninety-nine out of every hundred people choose the wrong 
way. There will always be a remnant of sensible people 
who will stick to principle. Why should not all do so? 


A FINE SENTENCE.— How many proofreaders would 
“Know how to be sure that the sentence quoted below is 
correct, especially if obscurely written? It is quoted by 
G. P. Marsh, in his ‘‘ Lectures on the English Language, 
Series I.,’’ and contains some words not included in even 
the latest dictionaries: ‘‘ Begoniacez, by their anthero-con- 
nectival fabric, indicate a close relationship with anonaceo- 
hydrocharideo-nympheoid forms, an affinity confirmed by 
the serpentarioid flexuoso-nodulous stem, the liriodendroid 
stipules, and cissoid and victorioid foliage of a certain 
Begonia, and if considered hypogynous, would, in their 
triquetrous capsule, alate seed, apetalism, and tufted stami- 
nation, represent the floral fabric of Nepenthes, itself of 
aristolochioid affinity, while, by its pitchered leaves, 
directly belonging to Sarracenias and Dionzas.’’ Even 
the word ‘‘cissoid,’’ which means ‘like ivy,’’ has not 
found its way into the dictionaries, except in its mathemati- 
cal use. Such matter must, of course, be looked after very 
closely by its author or somebody specially qualified. But 
here are a few of the blunders that appear in a small reprint 
published by one of our foremost houses. The forms as 
printed are given first, followed by the correct forms in 
parentheses: Enstalite (enstatite), Kimeridge (Kimmeridge), 
Archean and archzan near together, thursts (thrusts), the 
Eurypterida appears to have reached its (Eurypterida is 
plural, can be right in singular only by saying ‘‘ the group 
Eurypterida’’), Pterichkeys (Pterichthys), Lepidendron 
(Lepidodendron), Plerichthys (Pterichthys), Littorina Na- 
tica, Patella Pleurotomaria (should be a comma after each 
word, they being four genera), cyeads (cycads), Pholodomya 
(Pholadomya), consistent (constituent). Merely a few noticed 
hastily are here mentioned. Many books are printed with 
similar errors frequently occurring. Something should be 
done by way of remedy, and it may be suggested in a quick 
way that the best remedy would be to pay better wages to 
proofreaders. 


WRITING ABBREVIATIONS WHEN THE WORDS ARE TO BE 
SPELLED.— Copy for daily papers has to be written hastily, 
and a very common method of hurrying is that of abbreviat- 
ing when possible. Many names of railroads and of asso- 
ciations, for instance, are familiar to all people, and under 
certain circumstances the compositor may as well set 
‘* League of American Wheelmen’”’ when he knows it should 
be spelled out, even when his copy says only ‘‘ L. A. W.”’ 
Compositors do not know these names, however, as well as 
editors assume that they do. Moreover, there are many rail- 
roads whose names are not sufficiently familiar, even to good 
proofreaders, to warrant the assumption that they will be 
printed correctly if abbreviated in copy. Again, while the 
reporter’s time for writing is often very short, even more 
haste is necessary in the composing-room, and sometimes 
the matter must be printed just as it leaves the compositor. 
Now, as a forcible example of possible error from the last 
cause, the following may be adduced: In an office where 
many abbreviations appear in copy which are not intended 
to appear in print, the U. S. Grant Post of the G. A. R. was 
mentioned in an item of news, and the compositor set 
‘““United States Grant.’’ Surely no abbreviation is more 
familiar than ‘‘ U. S.,’’ and what could it mean but ‘‘ United 
States’’? There is one reasonably sure way to secure what 
is wanted in print on a daily paper, and that is to write just 
what is to be printed and have copy followed closely. If 
writers would cultivate the habit of writing in full, and 
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avoid expecting at the hands of compositors and proofread- 
ers what they cannot be sure of getting, they would be much 
better satisfied with their matter as it is printed. In fact, 
with a reasonable allowance for haste, copy should never 
leave the editorial room until it is so prepared that every 
letter and point in it can be followed exactly. This is espe- 
cially true of punctuation in matter of any importance. It 
should be impossible for a writer who cares to be properly 
understood in what he writes to neglect punctuation. As it 
is now, not one in twenty of those who make our papers 
punctuates his copy. There is a great deal of false economy 
in newspaperdom. 





PROCESS ENGRAVING NOTES AND QUERIES. 
CONDUCTED BY S. H. HORGAN,. 

In this department, queries addressed to The Inland Printer regard- 
ing process engraving will be recorded and answered, and the expe- 
riences and suggestions of engravers and printers are solicited hereto. 
It is believed that herein will be found a medium for the interchange of 
valuable hints and suggestions never before offered to those in interest. 

THE First Process BLockx.— W. H. G., Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, inquires if the first process block was not made in 
America. Answer.—The earliest block I can find was made 
by the Paul Pretsch process in 1860, and printed in the 
Photographic Journal of London. 

FIXATIVE FOR DRAWINGS.— J. C. J., Willmar, Minnesota : 
To keep crayon or pencil drawings from rubbing it is cus- 
tomary to spray over them with a perfume atomizer a “‘ fixa- 
tive’’; this can be purchased in art material stores, or you 
can easily make it by using the following: 

Gum mastic...... bie hbhhbeeeheeSebbeasessa conse ce 1 ounce 
PAROOTION 4. «sn s\n 000 90:05)00 400:0'0 6 90560 00105500 000000500000 7 ounces 

PHOTOGRAVURE.— D. H. B., Boston: There are several 
excellent treatises on Photogravure, no less than three being 
published last year, Herbert Denison’s book being the most 
comprehensive; it costs 5 shillings in London. W. T. Wil- 
kinson’s book on the same subject costs 1s. 6d. over there, 
while H. R. Blaney’s “‘ Photogravure,’’ published in New 
York, costs but 50 cents. 

TEXT-BooKs ON LITHOGRAPHY.—To many inquirers: 
The most information regarding lithography is contained in 
the ‘‘Grammar of Lithography,’’ by W. D. Richmond ; Lon- 
don, 1892. The same author issued a book, ‘‘ Color Printing 
as Applied to Lithography.’’ Neither book is for sale in 
this country. They are worth five shillings each in London, 
and can be secured through THE INLAND PRINTER. There 
is still another work, costing about $10. It is entitled ‘‘ The 
Art of Chromo-Lithography,”’ illustrated by forty-four 
plates, showing progressive proofs of a chromo in twenty- 
two printings. It was published in 1883 by Sampson Low, 
Marston & Co., of London. 

BICHROMATE POISONING.—J. W., Atlanta, Georgia: ‘“‘I 
am a zinc etcher here, but ever since I have been at etching I 
have sores on my hands. Do they come from the acid and is 
there any cure for them?’ Answer.— The bichromate of 
ammonia, or potash, used in sensitizing zinc plates will pro- 
duce sores such as you describe. The best antidote is to 
wash the sores with a weak solution of proto-sulphate of 
iron. To be frank with you, the presence of these sores 
indicates a syphilitic condition of blood that will render you 
always susceptible to bichromate poisoning. The best 
remedy is to seek some other business, or go at another 
department of process work, like routing and blocking. 

PROPORTION OF TRANSPARENCY AND OPACITY IN HALF- 
TONE SCREENS.— “‘ Proprietors,’’ Cincinnati, write: ‘‘Our 
operator says his screens are faulty. The one we purchased 
them of says they are right. To settle the dispute please 
let us know the proper proportion of the transparent to the 
opaque lines before the two ruled plates are cemented 
together. Our operator claims, what looks reasonable, that 
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they should be equal in width.’’ Answer.— Your operator 
is wrong. If two single-line tints with transparent lines 
equal in width to the opaque ones are placed across one 
another the transparent apertures would only equal in area 
one-third the surrounding opacity, and no operator would 
care to use a screen obstructing so much light. Single-line 
screens are usually made with the transparent lines double 
the width of the opaque ones. These when put together 
give a relation of the transparent apertures to the surround- 
ing opacity of one transparency to one and a quarter opac- 
ity. There are some freak screens in existence, made to 
order for experimenters; but screens furnished by the regu- 
lar makers can be trusted to be all right. 

WHERE THE THREE-COLOR PROCESS WAS INVENTED.— 
“Inquirer,’’ Chicago, wants to know if the three-color proc- 
ess was invented in Chicago or in New York. Answer.—It 
was not invented in either city, though it was first put into 
practical operation by Kurtz, of New York. It became com- 
mercially profitable first in Chicago—in both cases by the 
use of half-tone printing blocks. Who the inventor of three- 
color was is hard to determine. The fact is, like so many 
other inventions, it was a growth. The separation of all 
colors into three primaries was suggested by Prof. John W. 
Draper, of New York, away back in the ’30s. In 1861 Clark 
Maxwell, of London, called attention to it. Henry Collen, 
the Queen’s drawing teacher, proposed, in 1865, the making 
of three-color negatives; but Frenchmen, Cros and Ducos 
du Hauron, in 1869, told how to do it. Then followed Dr. 
Herman Vogel and E. Vogel, his son; Albert and Ulrich, of 
Berlin; Bierstadt, Kurtz, Ives and Gray, of this country, 
besides many unknowns. Each contributed something to 
our knowledge of the matter. Chicago was the first, how- 
ever, to reap the reward of their researches. 


INSTANTANEOUS PHOTOGRAPHY IN COLOoRS.—It is my’ 
pleasure to announce in this column that instantaneous pho- 
tography, reproducing the colors of nature, is an accom- 
plished fact. It was my privilege to be present when the 
first negatives were developed and results shown. The 
invention was partially worked out in Europe, but was per- 
fected in New York city. As patents are being procured 
for it in all civilized countries it is impossible now to do 
more than record the fact in this paragraph. This can be 
said, however, that the method necessitates the use of photo- 
engraving, and when rights to use it are obtainable it will 
give a tremendous boom to process work. The magazines, 
the weeklies, and even the daily papers will be illustrated 
in colors, and then they will never go back to black ink 
again to reproduce what can best be done in color. This is 
no visionary scheme. A press is being built in New York 
to print one of its papers in colors daily. One of the great 
pressmakers is about constructing four web-perfecting 
presses for printing in colors, so that process workers had 
better turn their attention during spare moments to the 
methods of making color plates for the fast press. 


BRADLEY’S APPROVAL OF PROCESS WorRK.— In the first 
number of Bradley, His Book, Mr. Will H. Bradley pays 
this high tribute to the value of process, and particularly 
that in three colors, without mentioning either: ‘‘ My atten- 
tion has been called to one lithographer, who has made a 
large collection of French posters, that he may study their 
methods of reproduction, and thus learn how best to retain 
the artist’s touch and individuality. When an American 
lithographer learns that there is something of more impor- 
tance than everlasting technique, and his draftsman, or the 
man who puts the colors on the stone, learns that with his 
smooth mechanical grain he has worked like a machine, and 
has in no sense interpreted the sketch he has attempted to 
reproduce, then it is proof that we have advanced.’’ In 
other words, the lithographer may study counterfeiting 
‘the artist’s touch and individuality ’’ as much as he likes, 
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photographic methods will always prevail in the correct 
rendering of artists’ work. By-the-way, the only blemishes 
in Bradley’s first number were the use of two wood engrav- 
ings, one of a printing press and the other of a motor; both 
looked out of place, and to a disadvantage among the other 
artistic illustrations, that were of course process work. 


PROVING COLOR PLATES.— Mr. J. H. Siedenburg, of the 
firm of Straeffer & Siedenburg, New York, has devised the 
following method of proving color plates: In a worthless 
piece of zinc, say 10 by 12 in size, ;',;-inch holes are drilled 
in diagonal corners. Short pieces of a steel needle are 
driven into these holes and soldered there, after which the 
upper ends of the needles are filed to sharp points. This 
he calls the “‘ground plate.’’ After photographing and 
etching the color plates, one of them is taken and clamped 
securely to the center of the ground plate; ,;-inch holes are 
drilled through the regular registry points, which were, of 
course, on the copy and photographed on each plate. These 
holes are bored through both the color plate and ground 
plate. Now two blocking brads about ;j-inch thick are 
driven through the ground plate holes from the back and 
cut off to height of thickness of color plate. With nail set, 
punch the metal around the brads to hold them rigid. 
When ;,-inch holes are bored in the center of the registry 
points in the other color plates they are all ready for prov- 
ing. When the first color plate is proved, the needle points 
in the ground plate puncture holes in the proof, which are 
used to register the paper in the subsequent printings, 
while the steel brads keep the plates in register. 





PRESSROOM QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


CONDUCTED BY A PRESSMAN, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS.— Letters for this department should be 
mailed direct to 212 Monroe street, Chicago. The names and addresses 
of correspondents mast be given, not necessarily for publication, but 
merely to identify them if occasion should arise. No letters will be 
answered by mail which properly belong to this department. 

Wants A BOOK ON PRESSWORK AND STEREOTYPING.— 
W. P., of Lowell, Massachusetts, desired to be informed, in 
the last issue, of a work treating on presswork and stereo- 
typing. We recommended Kelly’s ‘‘Presswork’’ on the 
former subject, but the writer overlooked the fact that Mr. 
C. S. Partridge, superintendent for the Kellogg Newspaper 
Company, had issued the only book devoted exclusively to 
papier-maché stereotyping. The work is, no doubt, a prac- 
tical one, the price of which is $1.50, to be had from The 
Inland Printer Company, and will likely fill all require- 
ments. 

To Dry WHITE INK ON BLACK CARDBOARD.— R. H. G., 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: ‘‘ Will you please inform me 
how to make white ink dry on black board?” Answer.— 
Good white ink should dry satisfactorily on any kind of 
cardboard, as usually there is sufficient drier in it when 
sent from the inkmaker. The general complaint is that 
white ink dries too quickly, especially when mixed with 
colors for tints. However, our correspondent may have 
something unusuai in white ink, and in order to assist its 
drying qualities we recommend that a few drops of copal 
varnish be added to the ink before working. Mix the var- 
nish thoroughly into the ink. Copal varnish can be pur- 
chased at any paint store, or from inkmakers. 


How TO PREVENT NEWSPAPER COLUMN RULES WORKING 
Urp.— Column Rules, N. S., writes: ‘‘ Will you kindly 
inform me through the ‘Pressroom Queries and Answers’ 
how to avoid trouble from newspaper column rules working 
up? We do not have this difficulty except when the forms 
are run so that the roilers pass over them at right angles 
to the rules. Weare careful not to let the foot-sticks bind 
on the ends of the rules.’”” Answer.—If your type matter is 
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made up a /ittle full to the length of the column space, so 
that the slug at the bottom projects a few points below the 
column rule when locked up, then there is but little danger 
of trouble from the footstick binding on the rule. We men- 
tion this fact so that too much may not be expected from the 
sure remedy about to be suggested, and that others may take 
a hint about the proper make-up of newspaper forms. If our 
correspondent will saw ‘‘ slots ’’ in the bottom of the column 
rules, say a little over half up through the body of the rule, 
and about four inches apart, he will find the difficulty at an 
end. The slots should be made about four points wide. 


WANTS A GOLD SIZE THAT WILL Not Dry DuRING THE 
Nicut.—H. F. C., of York, Pennsylvania, writes: ‘‘ What 
can be put on a press that has gold size on it to keep the size 
from drying overnight? I have tried different oils, but none 
will do the work for me. The reason I ask is, I doa great 
deal of cigar-box edging work, and run the same on a cylin- 
der press, and I would like to get away from washing up 
every evening.’’ Answer.— This complaint about gold size 
is different from that usually made, as most writers find 
fault because the size does not dry fast enough. It is not 
good policy nor good advice to encourage anyone in an act 
of injustice to the pressmaker, roller maker or inkmaker, 
nor to encourage laziness. A set of rollers running all day 
on gold size should be washed off in the evening — every 
evening. If rollers are neglected, by allowing dirty and, 
to a large degree, gritty gold size to remain on them, 
whether coated with oil or not, to keep it from hardening, 
the quality of the work done with such rollers must dete- 
riorate very fast. We protest against such slovenly prac- 
tical methods. Still, if our correspondent will meet the 
emergency half way, and coat his rollers at night with 
good machine oil, and rub this off carefully in the morning, 
he will be able to preserve the rollers and succeed in getting 
out clean work. 

How TO MAKE A SECTIONAL FOUNTAIN.—G. M., of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, asks two questions, as follows: 
(1) ‘‘In printing several colors at one impression, what 
would you advise as a division maker? I have used soap, 
but could not make it hold. I cut it to the shape of the 
fountain and roller, but it seemed to push away as the roller 
moved, and I had trouble keeping the inks from mixing in 
the fountain. (2) In making overlays for half-tones, where 
would you advise to place overlay ? I generally place it on 
a second sheet, over which I place a cardboard, and on top 
of these I place my top-sheet. Do you think I get the best 
results possible this way? or in what way do you think 
better results could be obtained ?’’ Answer.—Make sections 
of metal — either lead or soft type-metal, or a metal made of 
proportions of both. Make a mold of the fountain and the 
fountain roller with plaster of paris, and cast the sections 
in the mold so made. Let the mold fit the fountain front and 
rear, so that it will be fairly rigid in its place. Roller 
composition may also be used for separators. (2) We have 
answered this query before for this correspondent. Do not 
put a cardboard over the overlay for a half-tone. Place the 
overlay about two or three sheets of paper below the print- 
ing surface. If cut is light, two sheets will be enough ; but 
cut out the overlay properly. 

How TO PREVENT ANGLE DISTRIBUTING ROLLERS FROM 
CRACKING.— J. F., of San Francisco, California, says: ‘‘I 
have charge of a press in which the angle rollers are badly 
cracked and frayed out at the ends. The cause is, doubt- 
less, the sudden contact of the plate with the ends of the 
rollers as it comes forward, after having left them standing 
as it goes backward. Is there any way to prevent a new set 
from getting into the same condition? Also please state 
which side of a leather belt should be placed next to the 
pulley ?’? Answer.—(1) We are pleased that the question 
of preventing angle rollers from cracking has been asked, 
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because no end of destruction to such rollers has existed for 
years, and still goes on. Mr. Meier, a well-known press- 
man of New York, has given this matter worthy considera- 
tion for some years past, and has experimented with several 
devices of his own creation, all more or less good; but he 
has now finally settled the question by giving to the trade 
what is known as ‘‘ the Meier Angle-Roller Brake.’’ This 
device, which fits on the sockets of the rollers, and can be 
instantly attached, has been patented by him and the sole 
agency for the brake placed with Mr. Oscar J. Maigne 
(successor to D. J. Reilly & Co.), the well-known printers’ 
roller manufacturer, of New York city. A circular, with 
illustration of the brake, will be sent to those writing. The 
device may be seen in the advertisement of Mr. Maigne in 
THE INLAND PRINTER. (2) The rough (unfinished) side of 
a leather belt should be placed on the face of the pulley. 
TROUBLE WITH COLORED INKS ON A THREE-COLOR 
Process Jos.—C. & R., of Hamilton, Canada, write: ‘‘ We 
inclose you sample of a three-color job we have had some 
difficulty with, and would ask that you point out our mis- 
take. The job was run ona Gordon. The yellow worked 
well; the red was worked full, as asked by the artist, but 
we were of the impression that the red was too full; in 
proof of this, it took three days for the red to dry. The 
yellow was slightly reduced, as it was extra stiff. The 
other colors were run just as we received them.’”’ Answer. 
From an examination of the specimen sent, it is our 
opinion that the yellow, red and blue were not suitable for 
the job, especially to be printed ona platen press like the 
Gordon. The inks are too strong—not in color, but in 
“*tack’’— which means that the varnishes used in their 
manufacture were overlong. When inks are too heavy for 
lapping over one another, they should be slightly reduced 
with a thin varnish or a little hog’s lard. This will permit 
the colors to lay flat and even. Piling up colors on forms 
that lap with others should be avoided, especially if the 
printer is inexperienced in the peculiarities of different 
color pigments in the inks. It is all well enough to run a 
very full color when it is not to be covered with one equally 
full, as in the present case, with blue, which is a glossy 
milori color, in tack well on to bronze-blue strength. The 
artist has misled you on the red, evidently; and he has 
failed to tell you how to overcome the difficulty he got you 
into by using so full a red with a full blue. If he had 
told you that putting a small piece of vaseline or pig’s lard 
into the blue, and working it thoroughly into this color, 
would overcome the difficulty, he would have saved you 
considerable trouble and expense. But then some artists 
know so much — especially about printing inks—and stop 
there. Try the inks made by some of the reputable colored 
ink makers advertised in this journal, and state what you 
need them for, and they can be sent you without trouble. 





FIREPROOF PAPER. 

Fireproof paper, for printing and writing purposes, is 
now manufactured in Berlin by a new patented process. 
Ninety-five parts of asbestos fiber of the best quality are 
washed in a solution of permanganate of calcium and then 
treated with sulphuric acid as a bleaching agent. Five 
parts of wood pulp, as used in paper factories, are added, 
and the whole is placed in the agitating box with an addi- 
tion of lime water and borax. After being thoroughly 
mixed the material is pumped into the regulating box, and 
allowed to flow out of a gate on an endless wire cloth, where 
it enters the usual papermaking machinery. It is easy to 
apply watermarks to this paper, which ordinarily has a 
smooth surface, but which can be satin finished, this being 
preferable for writing purposes. Paper thus produced is 


said to resist even the direct influence of flame and remains 
uninjured even in a white heat. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES ON ELECTROTYPING AND 
STEREOTYPING. 


CONDUCTED BY J. F. HENRY. 


Correspondence relating to this department is respectfully invited 
from electrotypers, stereotypers and others. Individual experiences in 
any way pertaining to the trade are solicited. Inquiries will receive 
prompt attention. Differences of opinion regarding answers given by 
the editor will receive respectful consideration. 

BACKING ELECTRO SHELLS WITHOUT PREVIOUS WASH- 
ING.—P. S., of Massachusetts, asks: ‘‘Is it usual to back 
up shells as they are taken from the wax mold, without 
first washing them with something to remove the wax ?’’ 
Answer.—I do not think it is usual. I do not know of any 
foundry where it is the practice. Anyway it is a very 
objectionable thing to do. Even with careful washing of 
shells with hot lye there is likely to be some wax remaining 
and be burned to the backing pan, rendering it uneven and 
making lots of trouble in finishing plates. 


DEMAND FOR STEREOTYPES.— B. J., of Ohio, inquires: 
““Is the demand for stereotype plates diminishing and the 
process going out of use?’’ Answer.—No. While the 
preference is for electrotype plates for the majority of book 
and job work, yet there are more stereos made now than 
ever before and the prospect is favorable for an increase in 
the demand. A competency awaits one who will invent an 
improved process for making stereotypes; a process suit- 
able for duplicating fine work, one that will not injure the 
finest cuts or type, rapid in operation, and it should be 
practicable to make as many plates from one mold as can be 
cast from the paper matrix now in general use. Under the 
most favorable conditions the electrotype process is slow, 
complex and requires an expensive plant. The demand is 
for quick, cheap, good. Now ‘‘B. J.,’’ if you have a talent 
for inventing here is an opportunity to exercise it and per- 
haps gather in the competency. 


‘*Mucu has been done within the past few years toward 
improving the facilities of the printing office, and we have 
hoped that printers would become richer thereby; but, 
alas! it does not appear that any advantages have accrued 
to the printer or that he is one dollar better off for all of 
the improvements which have been placed within his reach. 
Looking out upon the field of printerdom, and weighing 
carefully the doings of those who are operating within its 
domain, we are almost forced to the conclusion that all for 
which the average printer is looking is work, not profit. If 
he secures a piece of machinery or a new method which will 
enable him to produce his work cheaper, instead of making 
more profit on his work he simply cuts his prices so as to 
secure more work. We use the word ‘simply’ advisedly, 
for a man who will act thus is the personification of sim- 
plicity.’’ Whether it is because electrotypers are closely 
connected with printers and copy their faults, or whether it 
is merely a coincidence, the above clipping from the Ameri- 
can Bookmaker is equally true of electrotypers. Brethren 
of the craft, why continue on a course that will surely end 
in disaster ? 

NICKEL SHELLS.—G. B., of New York, asks: ‘‘Is it pos- 
sible to deposit nickel on wax molds and to make shells 
of sufficient strength and thickness to back up same as cop- 
per shells? If so, where can the details of the process be 
obtained?’’ Answer.—I am not aware that nickel shells 
are made in this country. An electrotyper in France — 
Mons. L. Boudreaux, of Paris — carries on the business of 
making nickel electrotypes. Not such as are made here, by 
placing an ordinary electro in a nickel bath and depositing 
nickel on the face of the plate, but the nickel is deposited 
directly on the wax mold, making a shell of the desired 
thickness — even to one-eighth of an inch or more — which, 
after being given a slight coating of copper, is tinned and 
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backed same as any electrotype plate. The process is pat- 
ented in France, but the description and specification is not, 
as required by our patent laws, sufficiently clear and 
definite to enable any one skilled in the art to perform the 
operation. I do not understand that the process is difficult 
or expensive to work, yet the price for nickel electros is 
about 9 cents per square inch — too high to make the plates 
popular. If the price could be reduced to about 2% cents 
per inch there would probably be a demand for the plates 
for use on very fine work and for long runs. 





THE UNVEILING OF FRANKLIN STATUE. 


HE unveiling of a magnificent golden-bronze statue of 
Ben Franklin, printer, in Lincoln Park, made Satur- 
day, June 6, 1896, a day of marked significance to the 
printers of Chicago as well as those of the entire United 
States. The statue is the gift of Joseph Medill, founder, 
proprietor and editor of the 
Chicago Tribune, and was 
presented by him in person 
to the Lincoln Park Board of 
Commissioners, through the 
Old-Time Printers’ Associa- 
tion as custodian. 

René Bache, Benjamin 
Franklin’s great-great- 
grandson, a Washington jour- 
nalist, participated in the 
unveiling ceremonies, which 
began at 4 o’clock in the aft- 
ernoon, and were witnessed 
by an appreciative audience 
of about five thousand people. 
Several hundred printers and 
scores of active newspaper 
men were in attendance. 

M. J. Carroll was president of the day, and introduced 
Mr. Medill after the Second Regiment Band had rendered 
several patriotic airs. The venerable donor of the monument 
addressed his remarks to the ‘‘Old-Time Printers and 
Fellow-Craftsmen of Chicago,’’ and spoke with much feeling 
of the influences which had moved him to select that asso- 
ciation as ‘‘custodian”’ of his gift, characterizing it as 
‘a social organization to promote good fellowship, smooth 
down ruffled rivalries, celebrate the recurring anniversaries 
of ‘our patron saint’ and relate the reminiscences of the 
rise and progress of 
the printer’s busi- 
ness in Chicago.”’ 

In concluding his 
address Mr. Medill 
introduced Mr. Bache 
as a worthy repre- 
sentative of his dis- 
tinguished progeni- 
itor, and referred 
with pleasure to the 
presence of R. H. 
Park, the sculptor. 
Both of these gentle- 
men were received 
with enthusiastic 
cheers by the audi- 
ence. Accompanied 
by thirteen little girls, symbolizing the original thirteen 
colonies, Mr. Bache walked from the speakers’ stand to the 
monument and pulled the cord which divested the statue of 
its drapery. As the latter fell the band and a double quar- 
tette rendered ‘‘ The Star Spangled Banner.”’ 

The acceptance of the gift by the Old-Time Printers’ 
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H. D. ESTABROOK. 


Association and its transfer to the Lincoln Park Board 
was made by Alderman Conrad Kahler. William Penn 
Nixon, editor of the Chicago /nter Ocean and a recently 
appointed member of the Park Board, made the address of 
acceptance for that official body. 

After the audience had been stirred by a spirited vocal 
rendering of ‘‘ We’ll Rally ’Round the Flag, Boys,’’ Hon. H. 
D. Estabrook was introduced as the orator of the day. His 
address wasa masterpiece of wit and eloquence, and will be 
long remembered by those who were fortunate enough to 
hear him. 

John J. Flinn, editor of the Observer, a Chicago weekly 
journal, then read an original ode to Franklin, which 
was received with expressions of keen appreciation by the 
audience. 

Mr. P. F. Pettibone, whose prominence in the craft is 
well known to the readers of THE INLAND PRINTER, was 
then introduced to speak for the employing printers of 
Chicago. His pleasant task was performed with character- 
istic enthusiasm and good taste, and he was heartily cheered 
by his fellow-craftsmen. 

To give a complete list of the old-time printers, the news- 
paper men, electricians and members of kindred lines of 
effort who were present would exceed the limits of our 
space, but the following may be mentioned: John M. Ryan, 
Thomas Carroll, Charles Bond, W. G. Mason, P. J. Cahill, 
Frank Sheldon, John M. 
Smyth, John Daley, 
John Burke, John An- 
derson, W. McDonald, 
John Keefe, George H. 
Hart, V. F. Lawson, 
H. H. Kohlsaat, Wil- 
liam Mill, A. H. Brown, 
William Pigott, F. K. 
Tracy, J. C. Hutchins, 
D. J. Hines, John Le- 
ander, E. H. Sample, 
J. H. Bowman, Charles 
Bailes, J. Beath, Sr., 
A. McNally, N. B. Bar- 
low, J. M. Fullerton, 
Fred Barnard, Clayton 
Bush, T. F. Harvey, 
E. F. Baker, C. J. Peck, 
M. H. Madden, C. H. Stiles, A. Scheideman, J. Schaetzlein, 
Charles Carlson, Charles E. Leonard, S. K. Parker, A. L. 
Fyfe, John Gordon, J.C. Snow, A. H McLaughlin, P. J. 
Keefe, Martin Ford, P. Madigan, John Doyle, W. N. Phil- 
lips, R. R. Donnelley, Amos Pettibone, John McGovern, 
T. E. Sullivan, Fred E. Wolff, H. H. Rogers, Herman 
Weck, Charles Muter, O. Peterman, M. Stanton, George 
E. Root, William Peache, W. O. Tremaine, William Her- 
bert, N. H. Perrin, John L. Bancroft, Charles M. Moore, 
W. C. Fyfe, W. S. Timblin, C. A. Andrews, J. J. Kern, 
F. A. Kidd, M. Kearns, Joseph Bichl, M. Knowles, Thomas 
Knapp, H. G. Martin, E. S. Davis, A. F. Egerston, Henry 
Gassen, E. Masterson, W. Hayman, Tony Faifer, C. F. 
Whitmarsh, A. B. Adair, W. C. Hollister, William Julian, 
John McEvoy, James E. Pettit, F. N. Roberts, C. W. Potter, 
P. J. Weldon, Frank H. Ehlen, William Hack, Joseph Caro- 
lan, Washington Hesing, A. McCutcheon, M. L. Crawford, 
Henry R. Boss, J. K. C. Forrest, S. E. Pinta, J. Macmillan, 
Angus S. Hibbard, John Carlson, L. H. Rice, Frank Beck, 
William McEvoy, John Miehle, John S. Burke, William 
Sampson, John Mangan, J. J. Schock, Charles Vivian, 
T. Madigan, T. Campbell, O. H. Perry, Sam R. Carter, 
V. Scheiber, G. B. Maigne, A. Dinsmore. 

Among the prominent citizens who occupied the platform 
were: M. J. Carroll, Joseph Medill, Judge Tuley, Lambert 
Tree, Thomas Brenan, Conrad Kahler, H. D. Estabrook, 
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and William Penn Nixon. This honor was also shared by 
the thirteen little girls in white, whose names are as fol- 
lows: Mary T. Downie, Helen S. Knapp, Emma A. Gaul, 
Winnifred M. Burke, Loretta Smyth, Laura E. Considine, 
Marguerite Keeley, Agnes C. Mill, Kate K. Scharle, Emma 
B. Seibert, Elsie Heim, Hattie E. Newton, Alice Riley. 

The monument is heroic in size and is unquestionably 
one of the best pieces of work that Mr. R. H. Park, the well- 
known sculptor, has ever sent out from his studio. Its high 
base is of gray granite and its face bears the one word 
‘Franklin ”’ cut in plain letters. 

Only two other bronze statues of the great printer, phi- 
losopher, scientist, diplomat and philanthropist have been 
erected in the United States. New York city contains one 
of these and Boston the other. Philadelphia, which has 
more reason to honor her great citizen than any other city 
in the Union, has but recently come up to the measure of 
her privilege in the matter of erecting a fitting memorial to 
the fame of her ‘‘ Poor Richard,’? and a bronze is now in 
process of construction to be placed in a suitable public 
position in that city. Among the public monuments of 
Washington, D. C., is a marble statue of Franklin. 

It is believed, however, that none of these do or will 
exceed in artistic value the one which has engaged the skill 
of Mr. Park for nearly a year. In this Franklin is repre- 
sented as standing uncovered before a gathering of scien- 
tists of his day, elucidating to them his discovery of the 
electrical nature of lightning. 

The position allotted to the monument in Lincoln Park is 
all that Mr. Medill or the Old-Time Printers’ Association 
could have desired. It stands on an eminence which com- 
mands a fine view of the lake, and all who pass on the broad 
shore drive or on the main traveled pedestrian paths of that 
most-frequented section of park must be brought face to face 
with the faithful counterfeit of Franklin’s benign counte- 
nance. 

No event of recent years has aroused so great interest 
and enthusiasm in the printing craft as has Mr. Medill’s 
splendid gift and its formal presentation. 





THE PRINTERS’ TECHNICAL CLUBS OF AMERICA. 


Springfield, Ohio, now has a printers’ technical club, 
the fourth on the list. An organization was effected on 
Thursday evening, June 4, and the club begins its work 
with the most flattering prospects. Twenty-one persons 
signed the membership roll, and Mr. Ed S. Ralph, of the 
Winters Company, was elected president pro tem., and D. J. 
Ryder secretary pro tem. It is confidently believed the mem- 
bership will shortly be in the neighborhood of one hundred. 

From Knickerbocker Technical Club, No. 3, New Ro- 
chelle, New York, very satisfactory reports are received. 
The meetings are held on the first Monday of each month at 
Byrne’s Hall, and the dues are 20 cents per month. Mr. 
J. B. Putnam, the president of the Knickerbocker Press, 
has become a member and has donated a large number of 
technical books to the library, in addition to assisting the 
work in other ways. Walter Emerson is president, William 
Frost, vice-president ; William Dynan, treasurer; H. M. 
Baker, secretary; H. Stockfleth, sergeant-at-arms. 

Printers’ Technical Club No. 2, of Oakland, California, 
meets weekly. Considerable progress is reported. Frank 
Brainerd, with the Pacific Press, is president ; J. B. Leavitt, 
vice-president; J. W. Myers, secretary-treasurer; H. H. 
Haynes, director of programme. 

The motto of Printers’ Technical Club No. 1 is ‘‘ Think 
and Work.’? The club meets every Tuesday evening at 


the clubrooms, 125 West State street, Rockford, Illinois. 
W. H. Tousley is president; F. S. Horner, vice-president ; 
E. F. Wilson, 230 Forest avenue, secretary; H. A. Lambert, 
financial secretary ;[R. F. Morgan, director. 
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THE TREASURY BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE AND ITS FOREMAN. 


HE Treasury branch of the Government Printing 
Office is a decidedly interesting department; very 
few people realize what an amount of work this 

branch office turns out. It is situated on the fourth floor 
of the Treasury building, and furnishes employment to over 
a hundred men and women. The office is so well equipped 
that it is able to meet at the shortest notice any reasonable 
demand that may be made upon 
it. Eight cylinder presses are 
in use for book and cut work, 
one being the latest improved 
two-revolution Whitlock. <A11 
the newest type and material are 
employed, and the latest and 
most modern methods for execut- 
ing the work have been intro- 
duced. All this is largely due 
to the efficiency and skill of the 
foreman, Mr. Kehoe. 

Hon. J. D. Kehoe, of Ken- 
tucky, was appointed to his 
present position as foreman of 
the Treasury branch of the Government Printing Office in 
1893. His early life owing to his present prominent posi- 
tion is a matter of no little interest. Mr. Kehoe is a native 
of Kentucky, and was educated in the common schools of 
Maysville, his native city. He afterward took a special 
course of instruction in the ‘‘art preservative of all arts” 
under Oscar Harpel and Charles W. Morris, of Cincinnati, 
who were the most artistic job printers of their day. Mr. 
Kehoe has worked at his trade as job printer in Cincinnati, 
Maysville and Frankfort, and has been either foreman, 
manager or owner of every printing office in which he has 
ever been connected. In his own office, in Maysville, he 
made a specialty of excelling in artistic jobwork, and num- 
bered among his customers many leading firms of Cincin- 
nati and the largest educational institutions of his state. 

Mr. Kehoe was city clerk of his native city of Maysville, 
Kentucky, in 1879, and was elected to the legislature in 
1881; he represented the county of Mason, one of the larg- 
est and wealthiest counties of the state. After serving two 
years, he was reélected in 1883, completing a term of four 
years. Mr. Kehoe was then elected manager of the public 
printing and binding office of the state of Kentucky, which 
position he held for six years. 

Mr. Kehoe’s extensive experience as a job printer and as 
manager of the state printing and binding of Kentucky 
enabled him to make many valuable improvements in the 
office of the Treasury branch and its working. Under his 
suggestions, old and out-of-date material and ideas were 
discarded. It is stated that when he took charge of the 
office the work was behindhand with 9,000,000 impressions. 
The Treasury branch printing office executes the work of 
the United States Treasury and its various branches, 
embracing the Internal Revenue Service, Revenue Cutter 
Service, Lighthouse Board Customs Service, Marine Hos- 
pital Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey, etc., requiring an 
output of about 25,000,000 impressions per year. Among 
this printing is all the confidential work of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, his annual report, the list of all bondholders 
of the government and District of Columbia, notices to mar- 
iners, abstracts of sanitary reports of the United States, 
coast and geodetic bulletins, list of copyrighted articles in 
the Library of Congress, etc. To meet and cope with this 
large amount of work Mr. Kehoe has labored assiduously, 
and he has been more than successful in meeting all the 
demands made upon him. In all his efforts in behalf of the 
government he has been ably supplemented by the quick 
intelligence and hearty codperation of the employes. 





HON. J. D. KEHOE. 
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CONVENTION OF THE INTERNATIONAL PRINTING 
PRESSMEN’S UNION. 


HE eighth annual convention of the International 

Printing Pressmen’s Union met in the council cham- 

ber, city hall, this city, at 10 o’clock A. M., on Monday, 
June 15, and adjourned shortly after noon on the following 
Saturday. Between business and pleasure it was a busy 
week for the pressmen, as much so for the entertainers as 
for the visitors. The local committee of arrangements 
scored a distinct success, nothing but words of praise and 
commendation being accorded their work during the week. 
This committee was composed of Messrs. M. J. Kiley, E. H. 
Sample, Frank Beck, John G. McMillen, F. R. Coles, George 
A. Smith, M. Curtis, John S. Leander, James H. Bowman, 
J. P. Keefe, Peter Dienhart, J. J. Wade, Martin Knowles, 
Robert D. Sawyer and Henry Hamel, who were ably assisted 
by Garrett Burns, Ald. Conrad Kahler, John Burke and 
many others. 

The convention was called to order by M. J. Kiley, chair- 
man of the local committee, who introduced Frank Beck, 
president of the Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union. 
President Beck extended the hospitalities of his organiza- 
tion to the visiting delegates, and was followed by Assistant 
Corporation Counsel George A. Dupuy, representing Mayor 
Swift; Ald. Conrad Kahler, president of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association; and M. J. Carroll, editor of the 
Eight-Hour Herald. Then Mr. Beck handed the gavel to 
Theodore F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, president of the 
International Printing Pressmen’s Union, who briefly but 
appropriately thanked the preceding speakers, after which 
he declared the convention ready for business. 

Roll call followed, and President Galoskowsky appointed 
the following delegates as a committee on credentials : Peter 
Dienhart, Chicago; E. P. Murphy, St. Louis; John Dolan, 
Pittsburg; Robert Massey, Denver; and Henry Poole, 
Detroit. After an adjournment which allowed these gentle- 
men sufficient time to complete their work, the committee 
reported the following delegates as entitled to seats in the 
convention : 

Washington, D. C.—D. H. Moran, Buffalo, N. Y.—Peter P. Zimmer. 
J. J. Birmingham. Louisville, Ky.—Frederick Ulrich. 
Detroit, Mich.—Henry Poole. St. Paul, Minn.—P. J. Maloney. 


Chicago, Ill.—M. J. Kiley, John 
Wade, Peter Dienhart, John P. 
Keefe. 

Philadelphia, Pa.—James W. Con- 
nor, James C. Mellon. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Edward Gayou. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—P. D. O’Brien. 

Toronto, Canada.—Fred Stevenson. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—J. L. Birmingham, 
Lewis H. Schott. 

Lansing, Mich.—W. N. Pickard. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—George H. 
Quigley. 

Kansas City, Mo.—J. E. Secrest. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—John Geckler. 

Memphis, Tenn.—Junius E. Tucker. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—J. DeHaven. 

Atlanta, Ga.—Jesse R. Penny. 

Albany, N. Y.—James Nevins. 

San Francisco, Cal.—James H. Rox- 
burgh. 

Galveston, Texas.—Theo. Ramakers. 


Springfield, I1l.—James K. Brewer. 
Omaha, Neb.—Frank S. Devoe. 
Rockford, I1l.—E. L. Graves. 
Nashville, Tenn.—Jesse Johnson. 
Denver, Colo.—Robert Massey. 
Akron, Ohio. —H. D. Snyder. 

Dallas, Texas.—G. T. Hoffman. 

New York City.—William H. Graham, 
John T. Moran, Edward H. Scully, 
Charles Winnacott. 

Duluth and West Superior.— Oliver 
Quick. 

Dayton, Ohio.—David M. Leen. 

Toledo, Ohio.—Joseph G. Fraser. 

Cleveland, Ohio.—Willard W. Wade. 

Elkhart, Ind.—James A. Bell. 

Little Rock, Ark.—G. A. Griffin. 

Baltimore, Md.—Mark D. Harrigan. 

Columbus, Ohio.—Howard Vance. 

Pittsburg, Pa.—John Dolan. 

Boston, Mass.—Joseph W. Whall. 


WEB PRESS UNIONS. 


St. Paul, Minn.—Rube Schoene- 
man. 


Boston, Mass.—Robert H. Kelley, 
J. T. McCarthy. 


FEEDERS AND HELPERS. 


Toronto, Canada.— William Fogarty. 

Akron, Ohio.—B. R. Lord. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Robert E. Gregg, 
P. E. Murphy. 

St. Paul, Minn.—Frank Pampusch, 
Joseph L. McGeehan. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Frank Peck. 
Boston, Mass.—M. A. McCarthy, Ed- 
ward Smith. 


New York City.—William F. Delaney, 


James J. O’Dea. 


After the acceptance of the report of the Committee on 


Credentials as above, the Chair announced the standing 
committees as follows: 

Committee on Finance —E. Gayou, St. Louis; Charles 
Winnacott, New York; Joseph D. Fraser, Toledo; W. F. 
Delaney, New York; 
J. E. Secrest, Kan- 
sas City. 

Laws — Joseph 
W. Whall, Boston ; 
G. T. Hoffman, Dal- 
las; F. Stevenson, 
Toronto; Frank 
Pampusch, St. 
Paul; J. Geckler, 
Indianapolis. 

Officers’ Reports 

F. S. Devoe, 
Omaha; H. D. Sny- 
der, Akron; W. H. 
Graham, New York; 
R. E. Gregg, St. 
Louis. 

Subordinate Un- 
tons — L. H. Schott, 
Cincinnati; J. T. 
Moran, New York; 
John I. Wade, Chi- 
cago; J. C. Mellon, Philadelphia; G. A. Moore, Minne- 
apolis. 

Miscellaneous Business —J. P. Maloney, St. Paul; J. W. 
Connor, Philadelphia; John P. Keefe, Chicago; W. J. 
Fogarty, Toronto; R. H. Kelley, Boston. 

Press Reports —M. J. Kiley, Chicago; B. Lord, Akron; 
J. H. De Haven, Minneapolis; G. H. Quigley, Grand Rap- 
ids; M. D. Harrigan, Baltimore. 

This completed the organization of the convention, which 
entered upon its work in real earnest on Tuesday morning 
and continued without the slightest let-up until the hour of 
adjournment on Saturday. Probably the most important 
legislation enacted during the week was in enlarging the 
scope and jurisdiction of the organization and in changing 
its name accordingly. The organization will hereafter be 
known as the ‘International Printing Pressmen’s and 
Assistants’ Union of North America.’’ This must be ac- 
cepted as a declara- 
tion that the union 
of pressfeeders and 
job pressmen now 
being organized in 
this city will receive 
but scant courtesy 
at the hands of the 
older organization. 
It was also decided 
to create a standing 
committee, whose 
duty it will be to 
send out organizers 
whenever neces- 
sary. The action 
taken in regard to 
the label would in- 
dicate that the 
pressmen are not to 
seek affiliation with 
the allied trades in 
cities where such 
organizations exist. The death benefit is continued, but 
will be met by assessments. 

On Friday the election of officers took place, resulting 
as follows: President, Theo. F. Galoskowsky, of St. Louis, 
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who has been reélected continuously since 1892; first vice- 
president, Joseph J. Birmingham, of Washington; second 
vice-president, James W. Connor, of Philadelphia; third 
vice-president, Frank Pampusch, of St. Paul; secretary- 
treasurer, James Gelson, New York city. Delegates to 
American Federation of Labor — Jesse Johnson, of Nash- 
ville, and B. R. Lord, of Akron, Ohio; Delegates Dienhart, 
of Chicago, and Moore, of Minneapolis, are the alternates. 
After an exciting contest between New York, Philadelphia 
and Detroit, the last-named city proved victorious in secur- 
ing the location of the next convention in 1897. 

The social features of the convention were highly credit- 
able to the local committee and their friends, and thoroughly 
enjoyed by the visitors and invited guests. On Sunday pre- 
ceding the opening 
of the convention, 
the delegates and 
invited guests par- 
ticipated in a tally- 
ho ride to the South 
parks, as the guests 
of the local union. 
Monday afternoon 
and evening an in- 
formal recepfion 
took place at the 
Clifton House, 
where Mr. S. K. 
White, of the Miehle 
Printing Press & 
Manufacturing 
Company, proved a 
most affable host. 
On Tuesday after- 
noon Mr. Millard 
F. Bingham took the 
party in charge, treating them to a most enjoyable tallyho 
ride to the Ferris Wheel Park, where a specially prepared 
concert programme, with Midway variations, was among the 
many attractions. On the way to the Ferris Wheel the entire 
party stopped long enough in Lincoln Park to be photo- 
graphed while grouped around the base of the recently 
erected Franklin monument, the latter a gift from Joseph 
Medill to the printers of Chicago. On Wednesday, Mrs. 
John Buckie, Jr., tendered a carriage ride to the wives of 
visiting delegates as well as to those of Chicago pressmen, 
and on Wednesday evening a visit was made to the Masonic 
Temple Roof Garden. 

At this convention, as at all others, the principal event 
was the banquet, which took place at the Clifton House on 
Thursday evening. Mine host Cummings did himself proud, 
the arrangements being all and more than was promised or 
expected. After full justice was done the feast, toasts were 
in order as follows: ‘‘International Printing Pressmen’s 
Union,’’ responded to by President Theodore F. Galos- 
kowsky; ‘‘ American Federation of Labor,’? James O’Con- 
nell, third vice-president of that organization; ‘‘ Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders,’? John Ross; ‘* The 
Feeder,’ William F. Delaney; ‘‘ International Typographi- 
cal Union,’? M. H. Madden; ‘‘Our Employers,’’ Thomas 
Knapp; ‘‘Journals of the Craft,’? M. J. Carroll; ‘*The 
Labor Problem and its Solution,’? Millard F. Bingham; 
‘“‘Our Business Friends,’’ Robert D. Sawyer; ‘Chicago, 
No. 3,’”” James H. Bowman. On Friday the delegates were 
the guests of the Ault & Wiborg Printing Ink Company and 
the C. B. Cottrell Printing Press Company on a trip down 
the drainage canal, which was somewhat marred by inclem- 
ent weather, as was a lake excursion planned by Mr. H. W. 
Thornton, of the Huber Printing Press Company, for Satur- 
day evening. 

The convention was in every way a pronounced success, 





JESSE JOHNSON. 


The attendance was the largest in the history of the press- 
men’s International, while every delegate in attendance 
seemed actuated by a desire to first transact the business 
for which he came here, and then to enjoy himself —thor- 
oughly, but in the most gentlemanly fashion. 


SOME NOTES ON PUBLICITY. 


BY F. PENN. 
HAVE at various times noted the neat typography and 
clever advertising put out by John T. Palmer, printer, 
406 Race street, Philadelphia. He has now adopted a 
plan of issuing little text cards of a ‘‘fetching’’ style that 
no doubt has influence in bringing him trade. One of these 
cards reads as follows: 
“°*Tis easy enough to be pleasant, 
When life flows by like a song ; 
But the man worth while, 
Is the man with a smile, 
When everything goes dead wrong.” 


Mr. Palmer adds that printing won't go wrong if he does it. 

F. W. THOMAS, engraver and printer, 239 Superior 
street, Toledo, Ohio, issues a well-printed circular adver- 
tising his business, the strongest phrase in which is: ‘* You 
cannot afford to use common stuff.’’ A lack of compactness 
in Mr. Thomas’ work is an element that offends my taste. 

AMONG the circulars issued by William G. Johnston & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, is one advertising their num- 
bering machine. They say, ‘‘ Your hairs are all num- 
bered, but you will need a machine for use on your vouchers, 
orders, etc.’’ Messrs. Johnston should confine their asser- 
tions to facts. 

I HAVE already had occasion to notice in this column the 
work of H. I. Ireland, of Philadelphia. I have just had 
handed me a little pamphlet on posters which he has gotten 
out. It is a clever advertisement of ‘‘ Posters That Post.’’ 
The work shows miniature designs of over a dozen of the 
most catchy, all printed in the original colors. The designs 
are original, the drawing correct and the coloring good. It 
is a neat booklet and I am sure will have its effect in bring- 
ing in trade. 

THE indefatigable persistence of William G. Johnston & 
Co., Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, instigated by Charles H. 
Clough, I have no doubt, compels my admiration. For a 
time, weeks perhaps, I fed my capacious basket with the 
familiar and oft-recurring batch of advertising. But now I 
look over the matters and find much to commend. In one of 
the neat little books ‘‘Clow”’ says: ‘‘No one expects to 
purchase diamonds at the price of paste. Neither can you 
obtain good printing at the price of slop work. There are 
printers and PRINTERS.”’ 

THE managers of Carson-Pirie Monthly understand the 
value of humor as an advertising force if the little card they 
have sent out with their compliments may be taken as a cri- 
terion. On the card is shown a melancholy appearing cow 
in a field with four large haystacks. The following verse 
explains her state of mind: 

“The Worry-Cow might have lived till now 
If she hadn’t lost her breath — 
But she thought her hay wouldn’t last all day 
So she worried herself to death.” 

OnE of the cleverest advertisements I have seen lately is 
the ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady” being sent out by the Ault & 
Wiborg Company, of Cincinnati. The design is by Farny, 
and an etching effect is produced by printing the cut in 
black upon Japanese paper and attaching it to a sheet of 
parchment vellum, upon which has been printed the same 
cut ina Persian orange. By placing the Japanese paper in 
perfect register upon the other sheet the peculiar etching 
effect is produced, which is very pleasing. This is my idea 
of a good advertisement; it is something people will keep 
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and talk about. Ault & Wiborg inks will now become 
wider known than ever through this last method of pub- 
licity. 

THE Printer-Laureate agitation should suggest some 
bright advertising ideas to printers. 

A suggestion: 
WHO Is YOUR PRINTER? 

The Campbell Printing Press & 
Manufacturing Company offers practically 
THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 
REWARD 
For the most worthy successor 
OF BEN FRANKLIN. 

I HAVE received a well-constructed advertising booklet 
from the Monetary Times office, of Toronto, Canada. It is 
laconically titled ‘‘Taffy,’? and advertises the Monetary 
Times. It is a good appeal to business sense, but I do not 
like the line at the foot of the second page, ‘‘ You Ought to 
Take It.’’ This advice is as frequently seen as one sees flat 
and unprofitable advertising. I would also have preferred 
the book stitched with silk thread. It would not have cost 
much more and would have saved a cheap appearance which 
the book has, in spite of its neat typography and terse 
appeal. 

R. C. McLEAN, editor of the /nland Architect, is an 
adept at writing ‘‘outing’’ notices for the railroads. An 
ardent sportsman himself, Mr. McLean uses Stanton’s 
quaint verse to advantage, thus: 

** When the hills ’way off are looking green and blue, 

It’s time to take a day off with the daisies and the dew. 

Don’t you wish for a fish when the trees are going swish? 

When the honeysuckle’s clingin’ an’ the cattle bells a-ringin’, 

Don’t you wish ? 

* Don’t you pine for the shine of the meadows cool and fine? 
When you'll hear the cattle lowin’ and see the flowers a-blowin’, 
And the world with beauty glowin’, 

Don’t you pine?” 
And again: 

“The winds are quite invitin’ 
An’ they’re gettin’ down to play 
Where the silver perch are bitin’, 
In the cool lakes far away. 
The violet’s peepin’ from the sod, 
The sweetheart’s at the gate — 
One liar’s got a fishing rod, 
T’other’s diggin’ bait.”’ 

I NOTICE in the issue of Geyer’s Stationer for May 28, the 
advertisement of the Acme Stationery & Paper Company, 
the first lines of which read: ‘‘ Be prepared for a prosper- 
ous new year; wait for our salesmen.’’ This form of pub- 
licity may be all right, but I have my doubts about it. It 
certainly shows a lack of attention on the part of the adver- 
tiser, or of the advertising manager of the paper it appears 
in (if the paper has one). I would about as soon think of 
advertising duck suits in December or fur-trimmed ulsters 
in July. It is bad enough to run one advertisement continu- 
ously, but if this must be done let it be of the all-the-year- 
around variety, and not one referring to some particular 
season. If the Acme Company are anticipating things, and 
talking about 1897 —then I take back all I have said. 





TO USE WOOD ENGRAVINGS. 


It is said that one of the leading magazines has decided to 
expend about $30,000 for wood cuts during the ensuing year. 
While in some quarters work on half-tones is showing still 
further advances, there are indications also that old-fash- 
ioned wood engraving will be supplied to some extent by 
various publications during the current year.— Fourth 


Estate. 


I CONSIDER THE INLAND PRINTER a valuable part of the 
equipment of an up-to-date office.—/. H. Abbott, Printer, 


San Francisco, California. 


THE PRINTER LAUREATE. 


The following letter, which was received too late for our 
correspondence column, would seem to indicate that the 
printer laureate will be found in the East, unless the print- 
ers of the West and South unite on a candidate whom they 
consider worthy of the honor : 

To the Editor: NEw York, June 20, 1896. 

DEAR S1k,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you the results of the 
voting for Printer Laureate in the contest now going on. Many candidates 
have been developed, but so far few away from New York who have gath- 
ered many votes. This surprises me. I had felt sure that before this time 
some prominent candidates would be found in Chicago, Philadelphia and 
Boston, but I have been disappointed. 

Those who are now at the head of the polls are Mr. Louis H. Orr, whose 
abilities have been known to the people of New England for many years and 
to New York for the past four or five; Mr. Paul Nathan, whose skill as a 
dextrous designer and printer of small work is unequaled; Mr. A. V. 
Haight, whose reputation extends to the Old World, and Mr. Theodore L. 
De Vinne. 

We trust that in the South and West some new candidate will soon arise, 
as there are many men of great ability in printing to be found in the larger 
towns of that section. It is no longer the case that the great cities on the 
Atlantic seaboard monopolize the abilities of the nation. Very truly yours, 

W. W. Pasxko, 
Chairman Printer- Laureate Committee. 


BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 

In this department special attention will be paid to all publica- 
tions dealing entirely or in part with the art of printing and the 
industries associated therewith. While space will be given for expres- 
sions of opinion on books or papers of general interest which may be 
submitted for that purpose, contributors will please remember that 
this column is intended in the main for reviews of technical pub- 
lications. The address of publisher, places on sale, and prices should 
be inclosed in all publications sent for review. 

“THE ROAD TO CASTALY,’’ by Alice Brown. Boston, 
Copeland & Day. Price, $1. There is very little in this 
pretty book to fix the attention, apart from its beautiful 
typography and tasteful binding. 

‘““THE CAPTURED CUNARDER,”’ by William H. Rideing, 
comes from the house of Copeland & Day. The front cover 
and back design, by E. B. Bird, are the same as that of the 
poster of the book, shown in these pages in May number. 
Paper and print are in excellent taste. 

‘* Lyrics OF EARTH,’’ by Archibald Lampman. Boston: 
Copeland & Day. Price, $1. The verse of this young and 
gifted Canadian poet is filled with melody. To all lovers of 
nature the ‘“‘Lyrics of Earth’’ are full of charm, and the 
beauty of form in which the volume is presented must be 
appreciated wherever cultivated taste is to be found. 

THE Trade Press, under the capable editorial management 
of Mr. Irving G. McColl, has earned for itself a high esti- 
mation among the trade journalists of the country and else- 
where. Thethird volume commences with the May number, 
which, if indicative of the numbers that are to follow, will 
make the paper indispensable to every publisher of trade 
papers and to trade press advertisers. 

Tue Evening Press, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, has 
recently issued an elaborate poster, designed by Mr. F. D. 
Schook, of that city, the mechanical work being done by 
the Grand Rapids Lithographing Company. The design 
is strong, and by the use of flat tints and colors a most 
striking effect is produced. The company and Mr. Schook 
both have reason to be proud of the poster. 

THROUGH the courtesy of Mr. Homer Barry, compiler 
and publisher, THE INLAND PRINTER is in receipt of a copy 
of the Wilmington (Del.) City Directory for 1896. Direc- 
tories without number are published in different parts of 
the country, and ordinarily there would be no excuse for 
making any special reference to them. In this case, how- 
ever, we consider it worthy of note that Mr. Barry has tried 
to get away as much as possible from the common everyday 
directories, and has introduced features which make them 
art publications as well as books of reference. We are glad 
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to hear that the business people appreciate his efforts in 
this direction. The book is set in neat style, clearly printed 
upon good paper, and contains a number of very attractive 
inserts which add a great deal to its beauty and value. It 
is neatly bound, and handsomely stamped in gold. Mr. 
Barry deserves credit for the efforts he is making to get 
directories out of the old rut. 

‘*“ ANDERSON’S PHOTO-MECHANICAL PROCESSES,’’ and 
““Guide to Color Work” by Macfarlane Anderson. New 
York: E. & H. T. Anthony & Co. This book presents a 
very practical appearance, bound in red flexible leather with 
a pocketbook flap. It is excellently printed on good paper 
and the illustrations are quite numerous. The field of the 
photo-mechanical processes is covered, and the department 
of color work is given much space. The table of contents 
must prove attractive to the student, thus: The negative bath 
—useful formulas—failures and remedies. The studio. 
Photolithography — gelatine. Collotype— gelatine filter — 
drying oven—rollers—Pretsch process. Photogravure — 
Klic typogravure—dusting-in process. Zinc-line etching 
—formulas. The half-tone negative—distance stops and 
exposure —elliptical diaphragm. The full-tone or high- 
light process. Single-line negatives from cross-line screens. 
Intensification and reduction of the half-tone negative. 
Bitumen half-tone process—the asphalt process. Enamel 
half-tone process. Proving and blocking. Color screens 
for photochromic work — color sensitizers — Lovibond’s tint- 
ometer. Anderson’s revolving multangular grating. Pho- 
tochromic transfers for litho printing —tinfoil. Half-tone 
printing —make-ready. Electrotype molding. Stereotyp- 
ing. Apparatus, tables and formulas. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 

THE Enterprise Printing Company, Cleveland, is now a 
union office, a mutual agreement for one year having been 
signed by that company and the executive committee of 
No. 53. 

THE official organ of the chapels in Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, is a neat little leaflet entitled The Kicker. It deals in 
sprightly personalities mainly. S. Eugene Palmiter is the 
editor-in-chief. 

A NUMBER of the unemployed printers in Sydney, New 
South Wales, are to be given employment by the govern- 
ment in forest thinning. In other words, the advent of the 
linotype has compelled the old-time printer to take to the 
woods.— Newspaperdom. 


DIFFERENCES having arisen between members of Typo- 
graphical Union No. 233, of Niagara Falls, and the publish- 
ers of the Niagara Falls Ca/aract, District Organizer James 
M. Lynch, of Syracuse, New York, was sent for. He held 
several conferences, but could not arrange a settlement. 
The union has now started the Evening Mail in opposition 
to the Cataract. The first issue was May 11. 


A SUBSCRIBER asks: What is the number of men, all told, 
the world over, engaged in the lithography of Senefelder ? 
How many processes have since entered the field —that is, 
those having a connection with the original craft? And 
which of the processes are the most popular and when were 
they introduced? We leave the answering of these ques- 
tions to our readers at large, as we confess ourselves unable 
to give the statistics. 

PHOTOGRAPHING TYPE FOR PRINTING.— One of the most 
interesting patents that has been issued for some years is 
that of Friese Greene, claiming certain improvements in set- 
ting or composing letters, etc., and producing photographic 
negatives or transparencies therefrom. It is practically, 
says the Photogram (England), a combination of the type- 
writer and the camera. The lines of matter are written by 


a typewriter part of the machine onacontinuous strip. The 
camera is provided with a continuous strip of sensitive film, 
and after each line has been typed and justified, a negative 
is made of it upon the sensitive film strip, which has been 
moved up just sufficient space to take a line. When this 
negative has been developed it is possible to print from it by 
means of any photographic printing machinery. 

WHEREAS apprentices at most other trades fifty years 
ago had but one event during their term of service which 
they would be likely to remember, the printer boy usually 
had two—the first on his initiation, and the second when 
he emerged from the office a full-fledged printer. The first 
person at whose ‘‘freedom”’ celebration I was present was 
William Lloyd Garrison. He had got through his long 
apprenticeship, and the day had come for his deliverance. 
The custom was to place the subject on a stool, and the other 
boys would join hands and form a ring around him. On 
this occasion the ring was augmented in size by delegates 
from the other office in the town, for Will Garrison was no 
common boy. A soloist was appointed to sing or intone 
or recite, and the whole crowd struck in on the chorus. 
Some half-dozen verses were sung, and at the end of each 
verse the victim submitted to having his ear twisted more 
or less vigorously by all his followers. The exercises 
were usually brought to a close by partaking of an abun- 
dance of crackers and cheese, and sometimes lemonade.— 
Greenleaf Clarke. 

THE members of the International Lithographic Artists’ 
and Engravers’ Insurance Protective Association were 
highly elated May 15, when Bishop Potter’s decision in the 
matters in dispute between the association and the lithog- 
raphers was made public. When the lithographic artists 
went out on strike last winter, it was mutually agreed 
between employes and employers that the matter in dispute 
should be left to Bishop Potter for settlement, and both sides 
agreed to abide by his decision. Bishop Potter sent his 
decision to the Lithographers’ Association May 14, and it 
was made public May 15. The question of the number of 
hours’ work which should be required of the employes was 
lengthened to 47% instead of 44 hours, and that was the only 
point in the decision upon which the employers can claim a 
victory. In everything else the employes have by far the 
best of it. The question of piecework was decided in the 
negative, and that is looked upon as the most important 
object of the reference. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Plain Dealer Company, Cleveland, moved into its new 
block June 1, and when settled will have a model plant. 


A CIRCULAR has been issued by the Inland Type Foundry, 
St. Louis, showing the path of the cyclone in that city on 
May 27. 

THE Wolverine Printing Company, Detroit, successors to 
the Wilton-Smith Company, have removed to the new Journal 
building, corner Fort and Wayne streets. 

Wo. M. Tom tinson, for the past year recording secre- 
tary of Columbus Typographical Union, No. 5, has bought 
an interest in the Union Printing Company of that city. 


Mr. Davip R. THompson, formerly manager of the Kay 
Printing House, 149-153 Leonard street, New York, is now 
connected with the New York branch of the Ault & Wiborg 
Company. 

In Portland, Oregon, the Lewis & Dryden Company have 
been succeeded by C. H. Crocker, of San Francisco. H.R. 
Lewis continues as manager. A. Anderson & Co. have 
been succeeded by the Anderson Printing & Lithographing 
Company. Marsh & Co. have recently put in a new Mer- 
genthaler machine. The Oregonian is setting matter for 
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the job printers for 40 cents per thousand, solid. Eight 
linotypes are in the office. The difference between the 
Hodson-Erwin Company, the Longshore Printing Company 
and Posson & Co., and the typographical union still con- 
tinues. 

THOMAS GARNAR & Co., of New York, were awarded the 
contract to supply the Government Printing Office at Wash- 
ington with all grades of bookbinding leather for the year 
commencing July 1, 1896. They have held this contract for 
years past. 

W. N. DuRANT has received a medal and diploma for his 
counting machines and tallies, exhibited at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Two of his employes also received 
diplomas of honorable mention for assisting in making his 
exhibit a success. 

CHARLES F. JONES has been appointed advertising mana- 
ger of the New York store of Siegel, Cooper & Co. Mr. 
Jones’ advertising work began in Louisville, Kentucky, but 
he outgrew that city and moved to Chicago, where he did 
work in the advertising line for some of the most prominent 
houses in that city. 

THE Cleveland Press has put in nine Mergenthaler 
machines in place of nine Rogers, which have been used the 
past two and a half years. They are: five nonpareil, three 
duplex — agate and nonpareil —ind one head machine. One 
of the duplex machines will be supplied with two-line initial 
letters for ‘‘ liners.”’ 

THE partnership heretofore existing between Charles B. 
Hughes and Guy P. Lewis, under the firm name of the 
Decatur News Company, has been dissolved. The business 
will be continued by Charles B. Hughes and J. P. G. Elkin, 
under the firm name of Hughes & Elkin, at 320 North Main 
street, Decatur, Illinois. 

H. Estes WRIGHT, for twenty-three years with Pulsifer, 
Jordan & Co., paper -dealers, Boston, has taken an interest 
in the new paper company in that city, the J. P. Jordan 
Paper Company, of which Colonel J. P. Jordan, late of 
Pulsifer, Jordan & Co., is president. The new company is 
located at 198-202 Congress street. 

THE Thorne Typesetting Machine Company report that 
the first week in June was one of the best in the history of 
the machine for booking new business. The Pawtucket 
(R. 1.) Zimes have added another to their plant, making four 
now in use on the 7zmes, and the Phelps Publishing 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts, have added a fourth 
Thorne to their equipment. ° 

J. & F. Srraus, Cleveland, Ohio, have put in a Harris 
automatic press, which is giving good satisfaction. This 
firm does a large envelope trade, which is one of their 
specialties, and this press is just what is needed for their 
increasing business. The shop where this press is made, at 
Niles, Ohio, is a part of the house in which William McKin- 
ley, the Republican nominee for President, was born. 

THE Keystone Press has moved from Wellston, Ohio, to 
Portsmouth, Ohio, where, with an up-to-date equipment and 
a much larger territory to work, the prospects are ripe for 
an ever-increasing patronage. This concern started witha 
small press some two years ago, with scarcely any capital; 
but, by close application to business and studying the 
wants of its patrons, has today one of the best offices in 
Southern Ohio, outside of Cincinnati. 

THE inserts of the Ault & Wiborg Company have always 
attracted a great deal of attention, not only on account of 
the striking colors used, but the originality and beauty of 
the designs. For the August issue they promise something 
entirely out of the ordinary run. They will offer $30 in 
prizes for the solution of what they call the ‘‘chromatic 
puzzle.’”’ A straight paragraph of reading matter is given, 
in which a number of words have been left in blank to be 


filled in with the names of the various colors used by print- 
ers, manufactured by the company and found in their speci- 
men book. At first sight this would seem to be an easy 
matter, but the difficulty is to get everyone of the colors 
placed in just the right place. Answers are to be received 
up to the first of October, so our readers will have plenty of 
time to think over the matter. The true answer will be 
shown in the November insert, printed in the various colors. 
Watch for the August insert, and be sure and send in your 
answer to the puzzle. 

EMERSON DE Puy has acquired a financial interest in 
the Saturday Review, Des Moines, Iowa, and been elected 
treasurer of the Saturday Review Publishing Company and 
business manager of the paper. Mr. De Puy’s wide experi- 
ence in the business world and his thorough capabilities in 
the art of judicious advertising make him a valuable acqui- 
sition, and THE INLAND PRINTER expects to see the Review 
enjoy a boom in every department that will make its owners 
and readers supremely delighted. 


THE plant and business of the well-known Sabiston 
Lithographic and Printing Company, of Toronto, has been 
purchased by a number of business men, some prominent in 
Montreal commercial circles, and some connected with the 
old-established Toronto Lithographing Company. The busi- 
ness will be continued under the name of the Montreal Litho- 
graphing Company. It is intended by the new management, 
which will have abundant capital, to put in new machinery 
and appliances, so as to make the plant thoroughly up-to- 
date in all its departments. 


THE Byron Weston Company’s new specimen book of 
linen ledger and record papers is out. The frontispiece is 
a handsome half-tone view of their mills. Besides samples 
of all their linen ledger and record papers the book shows 
the linen folios, flat caps, demys and mediums which they 
are now making. They have this to say regarding paper- 
making: ‘‘ Before the invention of paper the writings of the 
ancients were made on bark, leaves, stones, ivory tablets, 
metal plates, and soft bricks stamped and afterward baked. 
Eighteen hundred years ago papyrus was in common use. 
This was procured from the papyrus plant, or reed, grow- 
ing in moist places by river banks. The stalk could be 
unrolled into sheets, the part next the bark being thick and 
strong while that near the center was thin and delicate. 
Papyrus was still used as late as the twelfth century, but 
gradually gave way to the use of parchment made of skins. 
Paper was first made from fiber in Spain, by the conquer- 
ing Saracens, in the year A. D. 704, who it is supposed 
brought the invention from China. Their method was to 
pound the rags of fibrous materials in mortars till reduced 
to a short fiber pulp, then spread on frames made of reeds. 
In the year 1150 the Germans began making paper from 
rags, and in 1588 a German made such good paper in Eng- 
land that Queen Elizabeth knighted him. Before 1798 all 
paper was made by hand; in that year Louis Roberts, of 
France, invented the machine now called the Fourdrinier, 
which made paper in continuous web. About the year 1840 
the cylinder and Fourdrinier machines were perfected to 
such a degree that the making of paper by hand was almost 
abandoned, as the machine made more uniform and, in most 
respects, better paper. The dry climate and clear atmos- 
phere of New England, and the abundant springs and 
artesian wells, enable the American to make such paper as 
can hardly be produced in other parts of the world; paper 
that will stand the test of ages and can be used ‘In records 
that defy the tooth of time.’ Dalton, Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A., is thought to be the best location 
for making hard, well-sized paper, being at a height of 
between one and two thousand feet above the level of the 
sea, and having the purest of artesian well and spring 
water in abundance.”’ 
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“Ondate”’ Borders and Ornaments 


TWELVE Pornt—5 FEET (ONE CHARACTER) $2 00. 


BorveErs IN Two Sizes. Srx Pornt—5 Feet (ONE CHARACTER) $1 75. 
Corner pieces included where made. The running pieces are cast on One and Three Em bodies. 
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Established 1804. 


BRANCHES: CHICACO, PHILADELPHIA, DETROIT, SAN FRANCISCO. 


Rot in Che Crust. 


IN STOCK AND FOR SALE AT OUR CHICAGO HOUSE, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 


A. D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co., 2. . 
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RAMONA SERIES 


30 POINT $4 75 


Theatrical W lanager O; anizing Famous Vaudeville (Companies 
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SANTA CRUZ SERIES 
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Patented September 3, 1895. 
PRICE, PER FONT, EACH SIZE, $2.50 
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WHITEFACE AND TABLE FIGURES. 
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THE TROW DIRECTORY PRINTING AND BOOKBIND- 
ING COMPANY. 


The insert of the Trow Printing Company, of New York, 
in this issue, designed by Mr. E. B. Campbell, the designer 
for the company, presents some features that are worthy of 
careful study. The portraits are studies in expression and 
are adapted from photographs of Mr. Campbell taken while 
pressing his face against a pane of glass. The design 
was made by Mr. Campbell for the Trow Company’s new 
booklet. This example of line cut color work, obtained from 
the artist’s colored sketch in such delicate shades without 
the use of half-tone, will be found difficult enough by any- 
one who cares to try similar work. 

[The Trow Directory Printing and Bookbinding Company 
has a capital stock of $1,500,000, and publishes and prints 
the New York City Directory, the Business Directory, and 
the Copartnership Directory. These directories are set up 
by the latest type machines and are models of typographical 
neatness and completeness. The printing and bookbinding 
department is at Nos. 201 to 213 East Twelfth street, New 
York, and the mailing and addressing department (the 
directory part of the plant) is at No. 27 University Place, 
where a large clerical force is kept constantly busy address- 
ing and compiling. The company prints and binds many of 
the large magazines: Scribner’s, Godey’s, the Metaphysical- 
Phrenological Journal and others. The bookbinding depart- 
ment is especially extensive and is one of the largest free 


binderies in this country. ‘ 





HOW TO LACE BELTS. 


A correspondent in Scientific American says: ‘‘I send 
you a sample of belt lacing which I am using in my factory. 
It is far superior to any other way of lacing. 
smoother on small pulleys, as it bends to fit them. To lace 


It runs 











it, commence in middle or either side. If in middle, divide 
the string into equal lengths; if on edge, same as sketch, 
by fastening one end and running across and back. You 
will readily see its advantages. I suggest it so others may 
be benefited. 





WORKING PRINTERS AND THEIR HOME PRINTING 
OFFICES. 


The Detroit Free Press says that Joe Mason, a veteran 
printer, proposes to bring before the typographical union 
the matter of its members doing double duty. He will cite 
the instance of a man who is regularly employed in a union 
office for nine hours each day, and who, at the end of his 
day’s work goes home and devotes more or less time to the 
execution of jobwork in a small office he has set up in his 
residence. 

‘*T mean to get a decision on this sort of work,’ said Mr. 
Mason. ‘‘If the union approves that sort of thing we want 
to understand it. Weclaim that we want the shorter work- 
day, so that we may have time for enjoyment and self- 
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improvement, and I think such work tends to falsify our 
claim. If one can do other work after a full day’s em- 
ployment at his trade, why not permit a man to hold two 
situations—one on a morning paper and another on an 
evening paper ?”’ 

It will be interesting to both compositors and employing 
printers to learn what decision the union will come to in 
this matter. 


CHICAGO NOTES. 


£VERYBODY is glad to see ‘“Andy’’ McLaughlin about 
again. 

B. M. HoLMAN, of the Lord & Thomas newspaper adver- 
tising agency, of Chicago, has been made manager of the 
New York office. 

American Engineering has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are John W. 
Culbertson, George K. Beasley and Richard A. Errion. 


THE West Town Printing Company is one of the latest 
ventures in the printing business. The office is situated at 
the corner of Harrison and Halsted streets. Frank A. Kidd 
is the proprietor. 

THE regular monthly meetings of the Chicago Trade 
Press Association will be discontinued during the summer. 
Due notice will be given by the secretary of the resumption 
of these meetings in the fall. 


On June 1, the printing firm of Ryan & Hart was formed 
into a corporation and is now known as the Ryan & Hart 
Company. They make a specialty of railroad and commer- 
cial work and are located at the old stand, 22 and 24 Custom 
House Place. 

ELECTROTYPERS’ UNION No. 3, I. T. U., will give its 
tenth annual picnic at Electric Park, Belmont, Elston and 
California avenues, on Sunday, August 16. The electrotyp- 
ers’ picnics have always been among the most enjoyable 
given by any union in this vicinity. 

PavuLt J. MAAS, organizer for the International Typo- 
graphical Union, has been making a tour of Illinois in the 
interest of the printers. He reports having met with con- 
siderable success in his work of organizing. Mr. Maas 
intends to make an effort to plant a union of reporters in 
Chicago. 

THE Old-Time Printers’ Association has obtained a 
charter from the secretary of state. The incorporators are 
the officers, Conrad Kahler, D. J. Hines and William Mill. 
The charter was found necessary owing to the presentation 
of the Franklin monument to the printers of Chicago. The 
Old-Timers’ Association hold the monument in trust. 


JoHN W. KRUEGER, formerly with the Western Coated 
Paper & Card Company, has established himself under the 
firm name of Krueger & Co., at 520 Home Insurance Build- 
ing, and will conduct the coated paper business in all its 
branches. Mr. Krueger is considered one of the best- 
informed men in the West in the coated paper business. 


IN the Photo-Engravers’ and Electrotypers’ fishing tour- 
nament, held at Oconomowoc lake, June 19 to 21, the fishermen 
of the Franklin Engraving and Electrotyping Company car- 
ried off the palm—and the fish too (a forty-inch pickerel). 
Messrs. Behrens and Moeng were the fortunate winners. 
Franklin fishermen are like Franklin engravings — hard to 
beat. 

THE revised list of probable candidates at the annual 
election of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, which will 
be held on the 29th of this month, is as follows: For presi- 
dent, W. W. Ross, F. V. Johnson, W. S. Timblin, H. G. 
Adair and M. Colbert; for vice-president, C. F. Sheldon, 
C. G. Stivers; for secretary-treasurer, William McEvoy, 
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Charles Gould, J. L. Bancroft, A. V. Geldert ; for organizer, 
H. G. Martin, H. H. Hull; for delegates, Dan McCue, James 
Lippey, James Griffon, James Miles, H. C. Lippincott, M. B. 
Lehman, A. C. Rice, F. J. O’Brien, Richard Hanlon, Joseph 
Wallace, V. B. Williams, Frank Morrison, John McPartland 
and George W. Harris. 


A LECTURE on ‘‘ The Science of Spelling and Universal 
Alphabet’’ was delivered by Prof. Charles A. Story before 
the Columbia College of Citizenship at the Sherman House, 
June 6. The lecturer says he has invented a scheme by 
which all nations will spell phonetically and set type out of 
the same case. Dr. C. N. Haskins also spoke in advocacy of 
the plan. 


RECORD | 


. 











“Put OvuT By A LITTLE THING.” 


Chicago Record’s Want ad. Illustration. Drawn by 


Fred Richardson. 


A NUMBER of firms in the city received the long-looked- 
for diplomas and medals of award of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition during last month. It being so long since 
the Fair closed, many of the recipients doubt the value of 
these evidences of merit for use for advertising purposes. 
Still they are glad to get hold of them for curiosities, if for 
nothing more. 

CHARLES EDWARDS, Joseph Deutsch and Paul Heitmann 
have associated together under the corporate name of 
Edwards, Deutsch & Heitmann, in the lithograph busi- 
ness, and have purchased the entire plant of the Christoph 
Lithographing Company, 194-198 South Clinton street, and 
have added all necessary machinery and facilities for doing 
first-class work in this line. 

OFFICERS of Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, an- 
nounce a disagreement in the printing office of the W. B. 
Conkey Company. Union linotype operators are not em- 
ployed at the prescribed scale of wages. The matter is to 
be brought before the Allied Printing Trades Council, and 
it is feared that a sympathetic strike will ensue. Mr. Con- 


key’s contention is that his principal competitor is the 
Blakely Printing Company, which employs non-union oper- 
ators at wages lower than the union scale. 
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REVIEW OF SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 


The purpose of this department is to candidly and briefly criticise 
specimens of printing submitted hereto. The large number of speci- 
mens submitted makes it necessary that all comments shall be brief, 
and no discourtesy is intended in the seeming bluntness of adverse 
criticisms. Contributors who fear adverse criticism must give notice 
that they desire only favorable mention, and should their specimens 
not deserve praise no comment whatever will be made. 


NEATLY displayed card and letter-head in two colors from W. P. Jobson, 
Louisville, Kentucky. The work on both is well done. 

THE Wolverine Printing Company, Detroit, Michigan : Removal notice, 
printed in three colors on deckle-edge stock ; a very neat and artistic pro- 
duction. 

PRINTERS requesting specimens of advertising or printing mentioned in 
these columns should send specimens of their own work to those of whom the 
request is made. 

From M. H. Novotny, Argyle, Minnesota: A package of general com- 
mercial work, the composition on which is neat and finished in appearance, 
and the presswork of a high order. 

THE Chambersburg Baseball Club’s Score Card, printed by Henderson 
& Mong, Chambersburg, Pennsylvania, is a very ordinary production, both 
in composition and presswork. 

From John B. Knepper, Carnegie, Pennsylvania: Cards and _ pro- 
grammes, on which more variety of display would be pleasing, while the 
presswork is susceptible of improvement. 

C. H. PALMER, Clay Center, Nebraska, submits some specimens of com- 
mercial work, the composition on which is neat and presswork good and clean. 
The blotter is a good sample of effective advertisement display. 

H. J. WARRING, Noblesville, Indiana: Business card, set in excellent 
taste and printed in black and gold on tinted board. Letter-head would be 
greatly improved if the name had been set in stronger and plainer type. 

BERT H. IRVING, Rockland, Massachusetts, sends a number of tickets 
and cards for our “agony ’’ column. The samples are certainly deplorable 
specimens, but we have abandoned our agony columns and cannot reproduce 
the specimens. 

THE Davis Printing Company, Baltimore, Maryland, forward some 
samples of business cards, composition on which is exceedingly neat, colors 
well chosen, presswork and embossing almost above criticism. They are the 
work of artists in typography. 

A VERY neat and bright advertising folder comes to us from the firm of 
Fleming, Schiller & Carnrick, 40 West Thirteenth street, New York city. It 
is printed in three colors, on a fine quality of paper, and fully demonstrates 
their ability to do the best kind of printing. 

GEORGE H. Woops, with Ira C. Evans, Concord, New Hampshire, sub- 
mits a card printed in colors and gold, the design, arrangement of colors, 
presswork and embossing all being good. His idea of using a strip of wood 
for giving a grain effect is excellent, if not original. 

A FEW samples of everyday work as printed by Patterson & Young, St. 
Joseph, Missouri, give evidence of artistic treatment in both the composing 
and press rooms. Their selections of types, and the method of using them, 
are both up todate. All the work is remarkably clean and colors in perfect 
register. 

A PACKAGE of monthly calendar cards has reached us from Milo A. 
Newhall & Co., Salem, Massachusetts, which are attractive in their well-con- 
trasted colors and neat display. They should well fulfill the purpose for 
which they are issued —that of advertising the claim of Newhall & Co. to be 
printers of the first class. 

Barry & LUFKIN, Salem, Massachusetts, have a typographic artist in 
the person of A. A. Stewart, who forwards to us some samples of his work. 
The letter and bill heads are set in a very attractive and effective manner, 
and the advertising cards are neat yet bold indesign and execution. All are 
good specimens of high-grade work. 2 

A SOUVENIR programme and some booklets and cards have reached us 
from Joseph B. Mills, Paterson, New Jersey. The composition on all the 
samples is good, the presswork on some is fair, while on others — especially the 
half-tones — it is far from good. Some of the half-tones are very indistinct, 
showing lack of make-ready, while others are much spotted and dirty. 

SoME time ago we received some very creditable samples of printing 
from the Seal Printing Company, Kirksville, Missouri, and wrote of them in 
acommendatory way. We note that the company have failed to keep up the 
standard of that work, and have reprinted our commendatory criticism on 
one of their salesmen’s cards, which of itself is of a very poor grade of work. 

R. W. Evans, Perry, Iowa, submits two programmes, numbered 1 and 
2, for our opinion as to which is the better piece of work. No. 2 has a gaudy 
cover, but the printing is very poor. No. 1is plain, but very neat, and asa 
sample of good printing is worth 100 per cent more than No. 2. The persons 
who rejected Mr. Evans’ work (No.1) are no judges of artistic letterpress 
printing. 

J. Howard McMENAMIN, with George H. Buchanan & Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, submits a few proofs of magazine advertisements set by 
him. The display is of a very high order, the cuts and general designs of 
each peculiarly appropriate to the subject matter of the ad., and the whole 
artistic in treatment. They all show an intelligent conception of the work 
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upon which Mr. McMenamin is engaged, and should prove very satisfactory 
to his patrons. 

A PROGRAMME, set by two boys in the office of the Ave Maria Publish- 
ing Company, Notre Dame, Indiana, has been sent to us by one of them. 
The matter is well set and nicely finished, and the presswork good, being up 
to the average of that turned out by many pretentious offices. 

“RAVELINGS”’ is the title of a souvenir issued by the graduates of 
Monmouth College, and printed by the Warren County Publishing Com- 
pany, Monmouth, Illinois. It was gotten out under the supervision of James 
A. Gilmore. Composition good, and advertisements well and neatly displayed, 
while presswork — especially upon the half-tones — is commendable. 

BEN F. Corpay, Cleveland, Ohio, is a modest printer, but the samples 
furnished by him proclaim that he has not studied the ‘* Art Preservative” 
in vain. For neatness in display, arrangement of color, and excellent press- 
work, we have seldom seen better specimens of work. The catalogue of the 
National Vapor Stove & Manufacturing Company is a high-class sample of 
composition and presswork. 

A FourTH OF JULY hanger, printed in three colors, by J. F. Campbell, 
Cherokee, Iowa, is well designed, admirably displayed, and well laid out for 
colors, with the exception of the line “‘ Brilliant Fireworks,” which, of all the 
lines, should have been in red, but which is printed in purple (red over blue). 
The cornice-pole and tassel effect might have been omitted without injury to 
the attractiveness of the hanger. 

SoME admirable samples of letter-press printing have been forwarded 
by O. P. Leonard, with the Tolman Job Printery, Brockton, Massachusetts. 
The rulework designs show taste and originality, and workmanlike finish. 
Your idea, O. P. L., of exchanging specimens with other printers of the 
country is a good one, and if you were to compile a moderate-sized pamphlet, 
comprising your best designs, that wouid sell for about 25 cents, we think it 
should prove beneficial to yourself as well as to others. 

Evans & Evans, Bonham, Texas, have forwarded a copy of the twenty- 
ninth annual catalogue of the Carleton College for Females. It consists of 
forty pages and cover, printed on heavy enameled stock, the front cover page 
being in five colors and gold. It is illustrated with several half-tone engrav- 
ings, the presswork on which is very good. Composition is neat and tasteful. 
The embossing is a failure, but being a first attempt, may lead to something 
better in the future. It is almost flat and a good deal out of register. 

TuHE high rates of advertising required by journals of large circulation at 
the present time demands that the printer shall use the space to the best 
advantage. ‘To occupy a small space to the best advantage typographically, 
with a comparatively large quantity of reading matter, is a task which is 
sometimes difficult. From George A. Heubisch, New Haven, Connecticut, 
we have received a number of specimens of this class of work, which show 
that Mr. Heubisch has made a close study of this branch of the art, and his 
patronage is evidence of the fact. 

THE Echo, a monthly publication, the organ of the Camden High School, 
printed by A. M. Farnsworth, Camden, New York, is a pamphlet of twelve 
pages and cover, fairly well gotten up and printed, with the exception of the 
head-letter, which should be a size smaller; and the division of words, which 
is open toimprovement. Ina half column, comprising about a stickful and 
a half of matter, there are five instances in which a two-letter syllable — 
‘ed ’**—is turned over, and “er” and “ly” also loom up conspicuously. 
These faults tend to spoil an otherwise well-set paper. 

* SOUVENIR OF DAYTONIA ” is the title of a handsome book of seventy- 
two pages and cover, 8 by 10 inches in size, printed on heavy enameled stock. 
It is sent from the printing department of the United Brethren Publishing 
House, Dayton, Ohio, by W. L. Blocher. Composition is good, the adver- 
tisements being well displayed and the presswork shows careful and artistic 
treatment. It is a work that is creditable to all concerned in its production, 
and will no doubt be treasured, by all who are so fortunate as to secure a 
copy, for its handsome appearance as well as for the interesting papers and 
artistic illustrations with which its pages are filled. 

Printers and others who desire specimens of their own business 
advertising reviewed and criticised are requested to send this class of 
specimens to the New York office of THE INLAND PRINTER, 150 Nassau 
street. All other specimens should be sent to the Chicago office as 
heretofore. 





A MACHINE FOR PRINTING ADDRESSES FROM 
LINOTYPES. 

The Scientific American announces that Emil Meier and 
Henry A. Landman, Brooklyn, New York, have invented a 
new machine adapted to print from linotypes, and especially 
designed to print envelopes, wrappers, etc., on which ad- 
dresses are usually written. It has an efficient gripping 
mechanism to hold the linotypes while in use, a simple feed 
mechanism to carry the envelopes or other blanks through 
the machine, an automatic feed delivering the linotypes suc- 
cessively to the grippers on the printing cylinder, with 
efficient means for ejecting them after use, where they may 
be quickly taken up and rearranged for further work. The 
machine is adapted to print rapidly and well. 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Minerva (Ohio) News issued a special twelve-page 
edition on June 5, that date marking the completion of its 
twelfth volume. 

To THE large list of newspapers set on the Thorne type- 
setting machine have been added the Joliet (Ill.) Mews and 
the German Neutralist and the Transcript, both of Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. 

THE Toronto (Canada) Globe is authority for the state- 
ment that it uses up enough paper in a year’s time to build a 
fence six feet high along the entire frontier between Canada 
and the United States. 

NEWSPAPER men in Peoria, Illinois, have organized a 
press club by electing the following officers: President, 
R. M. Hanna; vice-president, L. P. Wolf; secretary, C. Y. 
Keyser ; treasurer, J. B. Barnes; directors — H. M. Pindell, 
B. Cremer, Z. T. Brown, W. S. Brackett and W. S. Carter. 


Miss MAE ATWATER, aged twenty, publishes a weekly 
newspaper at Hamlet, Starke County, Indiana. She acts 
the new woman in journalism by setting the type and run- 
ning the press, in addition to editing and managing the 
venture. Her literary work has given her more than a local 
reputation. 

THE management of the Hartford /os/, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, announces that Mr. Charles Dexter Allen is now 
established with that paper as its literary editor. Mr. Allen 
is well known both in this country and abroad through his 
connection with various societies and clubs of bibliophiles, 
as well as by his published works on book-plates and kindred 
subjects. 

THE Buckeye Weekly Press Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Cleveland on July 13 and 14. At theclose 
of the session it is proposed to leave for the annual outing, 
the trip including Niagara Falls, Kingston, Montreal, Que- 
bec and the Thousand Islands. Arrangements for the outing 
are being looked after by the committee, and it is anticipated 
that a grand time will be had by all who attend. 

NEWSPAPER interviewers are asking queer questions 
these days. A woman reporter for a publication in New 
York was around in Washington recently seeking the opin- 
ions of prominent men on the effect of President Cleveland’s 
marriage upon the political history of the United States. 
The exact question was: ‘‘If Frances Folsom had said ‘ No’ 
ten years ago what would have been the effect upon the 
country ?’’ Most everybody gave it up. 

THE Kansas City World has contracted with the Goss 
Printing Press Company of Chicago for a new three-decker 
straightline press, to be ready to run September 1. The 
World was started a little more than two years ago, and one 
year later was forced to purchase a new Goss press similar 
to the one just contracted for. Each of the presses will have 
a capacity of 24,000 papers per hour, which will give the 
World ample facilities to meet its growing circulation. 


ON May 29, H. S. O’Brien, a reporter on the Indianapolis 
News, purchased a couple of cans of tomatoes at a small 
corner grocery in the suburbs. Upon opening one of the 
cans his wife discovered the end of a watch chain. She 
lifted it out and found on the other end a woman’s solid gold 
watch, worth about $75. A woman’s name was engraved on 
the case. It is supposed the watch belongs to some woman 
employed in a canning factory, and accidentally got into the 
can, 

THE Southern Illinois Press Association has elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, F. A. Trousdale, Metropolis 
Democrat ; first vice-president, Bert R. Burr, Murphysboro 
Daily Democrat; second vice-president, Theodore Stelle, 
Mount Vernon Progressive Farmer; secretary, Roy Alden, 
Pickneyville Democrat ; treasurer, Arthur Oehler, Trenton 
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Sun. Executive Committee—J. J. Baker, Mount Vernon 
Daily News ; F. W. Havill, Mount Carmel Register ; Drew 
Tufts, Centralia Daily Democrat. John M. Rapp, Fair- 
field; H. H. Burr, Murphysboro, and W. J. Seil, Grayville, 
were selected delegates to the next meeting of the National 
Association. Carbondale wants the next meeting. 

THIS is a supposed sample of the Texan amenities of 
journalism: ‘‘ We would say to the loathsome, knock-kneed, 
piebald jabberwack that infests the editorial dugout of the 
Weekly Herald—keep your shirt on! The disgusting, 
idiotic drivel that emanates from the clapper-jawed, squir- 
rel-headed, slab-sided puddle duck that spoils paper for 
that sewer pipe of journalism should get a pair of buck- 
skin, kickproof pants, or else quit squirting such jobs of 
backhanded putrefied slime at decent papers. If the hump- 
backed, putty-faced vermin referred to doesn’t like our 
remarks we will call any day and scatter a few locks of 
hair and brass buttons around said Hera/d office or forfeit 
a year’s subscription.”’ 

THE following ‘‘newspaper story”’ is told of Minister 
Terrell, who represents the United States in Constantinople. 
Mr. Terrell’s friends frequently speak of the familiar manner 
in which he talks to the sultan. It is said that while they 
were dining together one day at the palace his imperial 
majesty remarked that he regretted to learn that there were 
four newspapers in the United States which had published 
articles seriously reflecting on his administration, and he 
desired Mr. Terrell to write President Cleveland and ask 
him to suppress them. ‘‘ Why,’’ replied the envoy extraor- 
dinary and minister plenipotentiary of the United States, 
‘* there are 35,000 newspapers printed in the United States, 
and every one of them gives you h—— every morning.”’ 

Mr. GREENLEAF CLARKE, one of the oldest honorary 
members of the Franklin Typographical Society, of Boston, 
Massachusetts, delivered an interesting series of reminis- 
cences before that body on the evening of May 8: Touch- 
ing upon current methods of gathering news half a century 
ago in contrast with those of the present day, he told this 
story: On one occasion a shipping reporter had met a cap- 
tain just returned from the East Indies as he was boarding 
the Newburyport stage. He entered the stage and inter- 
viewed the captain until the stage coming to Boston was 
met, on which he returned. When he reached the compos- 
ing room he found that all hands had gone home. He lost 
no time in throwing off his coat, putting his copy in type, 
unlocking the form, inserting the matter in its proper place, 
locking up the form again and leaving it in proper condi- 
tion for the pressmen when they arrived later. 


THE most remarkable and memorable event occurring 
during my apprenticeship, said Mr. Greenleaf Clarke, 
speaking before the Franklin Typographical Society of 
Boston, on the evening of May 8, was when Webster made 
his great speech in reply to Hayne, of South Carolina, in 
1830. The excitement throughout the country was intense. 
Everybody was extremely anxious to hear about the great 
contest. What could be done to satisfy the great public 
anxiety? New York, Philadelphia, Boston and Providence 
papers held a conference, which resulted as follows, accord- 
ing to my recollection: Relays of the fleetest horses were 
stationed between Washington and New York, and arrange- 
ments were also made for the same method of transit 
between the latter city and Providence. It was, however, 
also fixed that if the weather was favorable, in addition to 
the relay, the Providence papers were to take advantage of 
the quiet waters on Long Island sound and place on board 
a steamer frames and cases and type and compositors. The 
water proved to be remarkably calm, and on arriving at 
Providence the speech was in type, set up on the passage, 
ready for proving and correcting ; and, of course, was pub- 
lished in an extra immediately. 


INVENTORY WANTED FOR A COUNTRY NEWS- 
PAPER. 


A Pennsylvanian asks for an inventory of a country 
newspaper outfit, at an estimated worth of $375, with 
enough material to publish a seven-column folio newspaper, 
using a patent outside or plate matter for the first two 
pages, and using a good, first-class hand press for printing 
the paper. The opinions and suggestions of the readers of 
THE INLAND PRINTER are respectfully invited. 





OBITUARY. 

Mrs. EuREKA CAMILLE STOREY, widow of the famous 
newspaper publisher, Wilbur F. Storey, died late in May at 
her home in Chicago of malaria contracted in Colorado two 
weeks before. She was about fifty years old, and was born 
in Poughkeepsie, New York. In 1890, Mrs. Storey married 
Joseph R. Dunlop, publisher of the Chicago Dispatch, but 
separated from him about three years ago. She left a prop- 
erty valued at $500,000. 

WILLIAM A. Houck, editor of the Lorain (Ohio) Demo- 
crat, died suddenly at his home in that city, on May 31, of 
acute rheumatism. Mr. Houck was born at Tiffin, Ohio, 
March 5, 1869. He served his apprenticeship in the 7ribune 
office, of that city, when sixteen years of age. Later he 
became reporter on that paper, and did reportorial work on 
the Fostoria 7imes, Pittsburg Dispatch and other eastern 
papers. He came to Lorain in March, 1895, and took a 
position on the HYera/d and was for nearly a year its city 
editor, resigning that position to take the editorship of the 
Democrat. 

THE Elyria (Ohio) Repudlican prints a portrait of Thomas 
H. Murray, who died at Elyria, May 12, and gives an appre- 
ciative sketch of his life. He had been foreman of the 
Republican Printing Company for three years. The editor 
of the Lorain Daily Democrat, W. A. Houck, paid a hand- 
some tribute to Mr. Murray, saying that ‘‘ the deceased was 
a young man possessed of all those rare attributes which 
make up a character to which a person cannot help but 
become attached. He was the soul of honor, most devoted 
and kind to his widowed mother, and a helpmate in the 
family.’’ Interment at Le Roy, New York. 

CoL. JOSEPH K. C. FORREST, a veteran editor and bril- 
liant newspaper writer of Chicago, died at his home in this 
city on the morning of June 23. Mr. Forrest was born at 
Cork, Ireland, in 1820, but left that city for America in 1840, 
coming to Chicago, where he almost immediately entered 
the editorial field. He was in turn connected with the Zven- 
ing Journal, Gem of the Prairie (which was soon after 
merged into the 7ribune), Democrat and /nter Ocean, of late 
years being a frequent contributor to the Daily News under 
the pen names of ‘‘ An Old Timer’? and ‘‘ Now or Never.”’ 
During the war Mr. Forrest was inspector of the Illinois 
troops on the staff of Governor Yates, ranking as colonel. 
He has also filled positions of clerk of the Recorder’s court 
and city clerk. While working on the Democrat Mr. For- 
rest married Sarah Paddock Calhoun, a niece of the founder 
of that paper, who with a daughter, Mrs. Harry Boore, sur- 
vives him. 





GIvING ELI PERKINS A Noricre.— One of the earliest of 
Eugene Field’s jokes played on Eli Perkins, is told in Cus- 
rent Literature. Field was a reporter on a St. Joseph 
paper. Eli came along to deliver a lecture. He called on 
Field and asked for a newspaper notice. He expected a 
column at least, but next morning he simply read: ‘‘ As Eli 
Perkins will lecture here to-night, all the railroads have 
arranged to give excursions out of town at greatly reduced 
rates.’’ Perkins was wild, supposing a great injury had 
been done him, but instead the paragraph attracted so much 
attention that he had a crowded house. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


This column is designed exclusively for the business announcements 
of advertisers and for descriptions of articles, machinery, and products 
recently introduced for the use of printers and the printing trades. 
Statements published herein do not necessarily voice the opinion of 
this journal. 





IN issuing a business card it should be the aim to pro- 
duce something that by reason of its unique or valuable fea- 
tures will not be consigned to the waste basket. That the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company have done this will be 
conceded by all who read the advertisement of their Print- 
ers’ Line Gauge, on page 391. They also state that in future 
all regular orders for cases will be filled by their ‘‘ New 
Departure’? case, which has given so much satisfaction 
wherever used, and this without any advance in price. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE CASE. 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company have just filled a 
cable order for 1,400 printers’ cases of their celebrated 
‘New Departure’”’ pattern, for the Caslon Letter Foundry, 
of London. This case is receiving much attention from 
printers and dealers in all parts of the world, and is every- 
where pronounced a great improvement. The Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company have just received notice of the 
allowance of their patent on this case. The Caslon order for 
1,400 cases was filled and shipped in five days. As all 
English cases differ in size from those used in America, it 
required the making of the entire order. This is a good 
illustration of the firm’s capacity in the case line. 


A NEW AGENCY. 


Mr. Arthur Wilson, a well-known pressman of Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky, but now in Capetown, South Africa, has 
started an agency in that far-away country for the sale of 
American printing machinery. Mr. Wilson was a conspic- 
uous figure at the pressmen’s convention last summer, in 
Philadelphia, where he represented Lexington Union, No. 
19. The field for the sale of American machinery in that 
country is a large one, and Mr. Wilson is sanguine of suc- 
cess in his new line of work. He will act as agent for press 
companies and all classes of printing machinery and print- 
ing inks. Firms needing his services or wishing to gain 
information regarding the outlook for printers’ materials in 
South Africa should address Mr. Arthur Wilson, Capetown, 
South Africa. 


LOW EXCURSION RATES TO BUFFALO, NEW YORK. 


On July 5 and 6 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will sell 
excursion tickets to Buffalo, New York, at rate of one fare 
for the round trip, plus $2, for membership fee, account 
National Educational Association Meeting. Tickets will be 
good for return until July 12, inclusive, but are subject to an 
extension until September 1, if deposited with Joint Agent 
of Buffalo Terminal Lines at Buffalo on or before July 10, 
1896, 

For further information call on or address L. S. Allen, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 


PRINTERS’ LEADS AND SLUGS. 


There are probably but few printing offices in this 
country that have not in use some of the leads or slugs manu- 
factured by J. P. Trenter, 594 Walnut street, Chicago. These 
goods have been on the market for over twelve years, during 
which time they have acquired a reputation for accuracy and 
superior finish that is well shown by the statements in the 
advertisement on page 368 of this issue, which statements 
can be verified at any time by a reference to Mr. Trenter’s 


books. He has always refused to identify himself with any 
combination, preferring to be free to conduct his business so 
as to best further the interests of his patrons and himself. 
Mr. Trenter is the inventor of many labor-saving devices 
which have added much to the accuracy of his leads and 
slugs, and have reduced the cost of manufacture to a mini- 
mum. Printers will find it to their advantage to ask their 
typefounder or dealer for Trenter’s leads and slugs. 
A CAMPAIGN NOVELTY. 

Campaign ‘‘ novelties’? are usually cheap goods, of no 
lasting worth — oftenest, indeed, intended only for the hour. 
THE INLAND PRINTER has received one unique campaign 
souvenir, however, of which such a statement does not hold 





true. This is a small portrait bust of Major McKinley, 
executed by a Chicago sculptor, Mr. George D. Peterson. 
In this the artist has created not alone a work of momentary 
usefulness, but a thing of lasting beauty. Mr. Peterson has 
succeeded in modeling a strong likeness of the statesman 
chosen by the Republican party for its standard-bearer, and 
he has done this with truthful simplicity and a nicety of 
touch rarely convincing and delightful. The bust is small 
in size-— measuring only eight inches high — yet the balance 
of the contrasting parts of the countenance has been main- 
tained with consummate skill, and the few accessories have 
been so deftly handled that the work conveys a surprising 
feeling of largeness. The major is represented in easy, 
natural pose, with the head slightly turned toward the 
right — just enough to indicate movement delicately. George 
D. Peterson is one of the artists attracted to Chicago by the 
World’s Fair. For the past year he has occupied one of the 
** League Studios,’’ at No. 302 Wabash avenue. 
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THE LATHAM PERFORATOR. 


Among the perforators now on the market there is none 
that has so many points of superiority as the one manufac- 
tured by the Latham Machinery Company, 197-201 South 
Canal street, Chicago. While others require extensive 
repairs every few months the Latham can be operated for 
years with comparatively no outlay in this respect. 

One of the chief causes of wear is entirely avoided in 
this perforator by placing the needles directly in the center 
of the head and in line with the side rods, making a per- 
fectly even draw with the minimum of wear of the needles, 





BINNER-ENG-CO. 


die and stripper. The stripper is of the usual thickness of 
brass, but is mounted on a steel-angle bar which extends 
back and two inches upward, thus making the stripper as 
rigid in the center as at the ends. The bed plate is made 
extra heavy, avoiding any springing of the dies. The ma- 
chine is provided with a perfect sectional adjustment, per- 
mitting any length of perforation desired. The result is a 
machine of great efficiency and ease of operation in which 
the wear is reduced to the lowest possible amount. That 
these advantages are appreciated by users is evidenced by 
the commendatory letters received from such establishments 
as Barrett’s bindery, Cameron, Amberg & Co., Pettibone, 
Sawtelle & Co., W. G. Lloyd, Chicago; James Arnold, 
Philadelphia; Charles N. Smith and S. Weinkrantz, New 
York; the O. S. Hubbell Printing Company, Cleveland, 
and many others. The machine is furnished for either foot 
or steam power, and those contemplating the purchase of 
a perforator will do well to examine the Latham before 
placing their order elsewhere. 


A GEM FOR PRINTERS. 


Among paper cutters the Gem is what the Gordon is 
among presses — the verdict of generations of users is that 
it is the best. But, like the Gordon press, there are all 
kinds of Gems — good, good enough, and not good enough. 
It is a case of shoddy maker, shoddy Gem; competent 
maker, satisfactory Gem. The largest buyer of lever paper 
cutters in the world is the American Type Founders’ Com- 
pany, and it has had made for it a line of Peerless Gem 
paper cutters in which every excellence of the Gem principle 
with up-to-date improvements are combined with a strength 
and rigidity and leverage distinctly superior. The knife is 
thicker and deeper and will nol deflect, and will outlast the 
old-style knife. Ordering in large lots, the cutters are pro- 
duced at the lowest possible cost of production notwith- 
standing the added value, and they will be sold by all 
branches at prices that will gratify purchasers. There is 
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no excuse for getting a second-best cutter, even if it is a 
Gem, when the best—the Peerless Gem—costs you no 
more. The fact is that the big type company’s policy is to 
handle a line of machinery which will afford to purchasers 
the best possible obtainable value for their money. Pictures 
of these cutters are shown for the first time in any publica- 
tion on page 458. 





SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND. 


The manufacturers of the Superior Reducing Compound 
inform us that the sales of this commodity are rapidly 
increasing, the demand for it during the warm weather 
seeming to be fully as large as during the colder months, 
when chilly rooms and stiff inks sometimes make good 
presswork almost impossible. The use of this compound 
enables the pressman to get a clearer impression in running 
a job, either in black or colored ink. By its use old ink 
which has become so hard that it would seem almost 
impossible to use it, can be made to work in a very satisfac- 
tory manner. It prevents the specking upon half-tone 
paper, which so often occurs when cuts with black back- 
grounds are used. Ina letter recently received by the com- 
pany from Anderson & Company, artistic printers, 108 West 
Eighteenth street, New York, ordering a ten-pound can of 
the reducer, they say: ‘‘ We find it to be the greatest thing 
on earth for the purpose intended.’’ It is put up in cans of 
one, two and five pounds, at 50 cents per pound net, and is 
for sale by all dealers in printers’ materials and supplies, 
or can be ordered through the ink houses. The Superior 
Reducing Compound Company, 212 and 214 Monroe street, 
Chicago, are the manufacturers, and would be pleased to 
send circulars to printers who wish to know more about it. 





NEW STYLES IN WOOD TYPE. 

The most notable specimen circular of wood type of 
recent years is entitled ‘‘ New Styles for Posters, Cut in 
Wood,’’ in which the American Type Founders’ Company 
shows Bradley, Jenson Old Style, De Vinne, De Vinne 
Shaded, De Vinne Italic, De Vinne Italic Shaded, Howland 
and Pointers, all originated by it, as well as twelve very 
striking wood borders. All these faces look wonderfully 
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well in large sizes. Thousands of printers who do not print 
posters will find them just the thing for placards, street-car 
advertising, church notices, announcements, etc. The cir- 
cular may be had at the branch of the American Type 
Founders’ Company at which you trade. 





AN INTERESTING STATEMENT AND AN INTEREST- 
ING QUERY. 

‘*We are behind orders,’’ was the cheerful reply of the 
general manager of the Campbell Printing Press & Manu- 
facturing Company the other day, when asked how the busi- 
ness stagnation, Presidential convention and _ financial 
uncertainty was affecting them, ‘‘ several months on some 
lines, and yet our customers are so thoroughly convinced 
that in the ‘Century’ press we have got a machine superior 
in earning capacity to any other that they are constantly 
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placing orders for future delivery; in fact, seventy ‘Cen- 
tury ’ presses are at the present moment going through the 
works.”’ 

There is something refreshingly frank and honest in 
every statement the Campbell Company make concerning 
their new line of machinery. Every word is earnest and 
business-like ; their reasons are logical and convincing, and 
even the hard-headed skeptical printer who has been accus- 
tomed to double-discount all advertisements and circulars 
of printing press manufacturers must find it hard to doubt 
the sincerity of the Campbelil’s Company’s belief in the 
‘“*Century ”’ press. 

That reminds us, have you voted yet? Who, in your 
opinion, is the printer laureate and deserving of that ‘‘ Cen- 
tury ’’ pony ? 





A TRIBUTE TO AMERICAN MANUFACTURES. 


THEO. L. DE VINNE & CO., PRINTERS, 

12 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 
‘ New YorK, May 11, 1896. 
Fred’k H. Levey & Co., New York: 

DEAR Sirs,—We have received a letter from the ‘* Royal- 
Imperial Court and State Press,’’ of Vienna, in which, after 
giving us high praise for the printing of the Century Maga- 
zine, they ask us to send them ‘‘a few kilograms”’ (say a 
keg of 25 pounds, more or less) of the ink we use for print- 
ing the magazine wood cuts, the cost of which they agree to 
make good. 

We are making up for this house a package of wood-cut 
paper and of other materials, which we propose to send 
with the ink. We should prefer that you write to them 
direct about cost of ink. It appears to us that this is a 
good opportunity to introduce your ink in what is generally 
regarded as the most complete printing office in Europe. 

' -Yours very truly, 
THEO. L. DE VINNE. 





A HIT—A PALPABLE HIT. 


One of the distinct successes of the past year is copper 
thin spaces, made as thin as paper (not tissue, of course), 
cut accurately to 12, 18, 24, 36 and 48 point. They have sold 
on sight, and the use of paper and card spaces, of uncertain 
accuracy, subject to swelling when wet, consuming a great 
amount of time in cutting, and littering up the cases, has 
been abandoned. They are as indestructible as indispensa- 
ble. A font of assorted sizes costs $1. They are sold by all 
branches of the American Type Founders’ Company. 





THE NEW FRANKLIN TYPEWRITER. 


One of the principal advantages of this machine is that 
the writing is always in sight — no lifting or pulling for- 
ward of carriage to see the work—thus reducing to a 
minimum the loss of time necessary in correcting errors. 
Tabulated work is thereby made easy. It is a help to begin- 
ners, as all are accustomed to see their work when writing 
with a pen. 

Due regard has been paid to the preference of the vast 
majority of operators in the arrangement of the keyboard, 
the ‘‘Standard’’ or universal arrangement being used. 
There are forty keys and eighty characters, with a space 
key in the center. There is also a key that locks the char- 
acters in the upper case, and secures the continuous print- 
ing of capital letters. The keys are of celluloid, handsome 
and durable, with inlaid characters of the same material, 


the letters being of white on black ground and the charac- 


ters of black on white ground. 
The quick response of the carriage to the action of the 
keys allows of the greatest speed in writing. The feed 
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rolls adjust themselves to all kinds of work without alter- 
ing the tension, and can be instantly released so that paper 
can be easily straightened or shifted in any direction. No 
rubber bands. There are guides for the type bars at the 
starting and printing points, thus securing permanent align- 
ment, which is impossible with the old style loose-bar 
machines. 

Tower, Dawson & Co., Broadway and Duane streets, 
New York, are the manufacturers. Their advertisement 
appears on another page. 





A PRACTICAL MODERN CONVENIENCE. 


THE IDEAL HAND-CYLINDER PRESS AN ECONOMY IN METRO- 


POLITAN PRINTING OFFICES. 

A country newspaper publisher, who had recently in- 
stalled an Ideal hand-cylinder press in his office, was so 
overjoyed with the prospect of no more sinew-stretching and 
bone-aching labor on publication day, as a consequence of 
his investment, that he was led to exclaim, for the benefit of 
his brother laborers: 

‘*What is the use of wasting so much time and labor in 
working the old Washington hand press, when better work 
can be done in less than half the time on the new Ideal hand- 
cylinder press? Youcan afford to set the old hand press 
on one side, as a relic of a past age, and put, in this modern 
invention, which has made a complete revolution in my 
printing office. The Ideal runs so light that one may easily 
print an edition of one thousand copies without being in 
the least fatigued. With this press the labor of press day 
becomes a pleasure. The Ideal has solved the problem of 
how to get out a country paper in clean, handsome shape, 
and with the least amount of wear on type, and less expense 
for ink, rollers and oil than is possible on any other press 
ever manufactured.”’ 

The statement of this country newspaper 
man is perfectly true, as many another of his 
class has learned and rejoiced in the fact. 
But it is not in the country newspaper office 
alone that the Ideal press has been found a 
valuable institu- 
tion. A short time 
ago the writer 
happened to be in 
the office of the 
Dry Goods Econo- 
mist, in New York 
city, which is fit- 
ted with every 
facility known to 
the modern print- 
er, and saw one of 
these machines in almost constant use. The Economist 
prints a large number of full-page advertisements, proofs of 






. which have to be sent out to the customers as quickly as 


possible. The old-style method of taking proofs by planer 
and mallet is both laborious and very uncertain, as every 
printer knows, so that in the work of the Economist the 
Ideal is not only a great convenience and labor-saver, but an 
almost indispensable part of the equipment. 

Of course the Economist is not the only large publishing 
house to have discovered the utility of this practical inven- 
tion, but this instance is given to exhibit one of the uses to 
which it has been put and for which it is so eminently appli- 
cable. 

As a galley press, the chase, the tympan and frisket are 
lifted off, when eight ordinary column proofs can be taken 
at one impression. The cylinder travels over the form or 
galley. Clad in a close-fitting felt blanket, regulated by 
impression screws at either end, and provided with bearers 
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and track, there is no chance for blurring or unevenness in 
the product, which is printed by one turn of the crank. 

It should be stated that this press is the product of the 
Challenge Machinery Company, of Chicago, and can be pro- 
cured of all dealers in printing materials.—Newspaperdom. 





BUY THEM WHILE THEY ARE WINNERS. 
° 
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Base Ball Series, No. 1, are full of life, and can be used 
effectively in a great many ways, especially while the base- 
ball season is in full blast. Job fonts (two of each charac- 
ter) cost $2.50; card fonts (one of each character) cost $1.50. 





These are originated by the American Type Founders’ 
Company, from whom a constant succession of good things 
proceed. Orders will be filled at all branches. 





HALF RATES TO WASHINGTON, D. C. 

On July 4, 5, 6 and 7 the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad will 
sell excursion tickets to Washington, D. C., at a rate of one 
fare for the round trip, account of Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor Convention. 

Tickets will be good for return until July 15, but are sub- 
ject to an extension until July 31, provided they are depos- 
ited with Joint Agent at Washington, D. C., prior to 6 o’clock 
P.M., July 14. 

For further information call on or address L. S. Allen, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Illinois. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 

We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 1st of each month, 
and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later than the 23d 
of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if desired. All 
letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for whom intended 
without extra charge. No advertisement of less than two lines accepted. 
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ARTISTIC DISPLAY IN ADVERTISING is the title of the 

pamphlet showing the eighty-five designs submitted in the A. & W. 
advertising competition. ‘This is a work that every compositor and ad. 
writer should have. Size, 8 Md 11 inches; 96 es, em cover; post- 
paid, 30 cents. INLAND PRINTER CO., 2p 2i4 Monroe street, Chicago, 
150 Nassau street, corner Spruce, New York. 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—Joseph Medill’s address before 

the Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. A masterly tribute to 

the printer-statesman. Printed in the handsomest style and finely illustrated. 

Price 25 cents (send 1-cent or 2-cent stamps). BEN FRANKLIN CO., 232 
Irving avenue, Chicago. 


O YOU WISH TO INTRODUCE OR EXTEND YOUR 
business in Mexico? Advertise in La Revista Tipografica, the only 
journal in that country devoted to the printing art. Subscription, $1 
(American may oo he sample copy, 15 cents (in stamps). Published 
bimonthly by ED M. VARGAS & CO., P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 
ROM MANASSAS TO APPOMATTOX —Memoirs of 
the Civil War in America. By Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, C. S. A. 
With fifteen maps in colors and twenty-nine portraits and other illustrations. 
About 700 octavo pages. Cloth, plain edges, $4; sheep, sprinkled edges, 
$5; half morocco, marbled edges, $5.50; full morocco, gilt edges, $7. The 
last and most important contribution to the history of the Civil War of 
1861-65, by Lieut.-Gen. James Longstreet, senior living commander of the 
Confederate armies. This work is having a large sale. Agents wanted. Send 
for circulars and information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, 
General Agents, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


LD CATO—The best written and most interesting book 
ever issued relating to that noble animal, the dog. Anyone having the 
care of or any affection for canines will find it of absorbing interest. The 
autobiography of a Newfoundland dog, designed to show a dog’s view of dogs’ 
life, and with it many views of human life. 664 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated. Elegantly bound. A book of value to young or old readers, and one 
an agent can do well with, as it appeals to all classes. Solicitor’s outfit free. 
ean ig copy $1. Exclusive territory given. Write for particulars. THE 
a RY 0. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 212-214 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 


PRINTERS — Mail $5 money order and receive book ‘‘ How 
to Manufacture all kinds of Printing and ey, lg age Inks and their 
- SMALL & CO. 














dress G. HEDELER, Leipzig, Germany. 





FOR SALE. 
NVELOPE MACHINERY FOR SALE — One fast self- 


gumming No. 6 envelope machine ; one fast self-gumming No. 64 envel- 
ope machine; one fast automatic or self-feeding envelope printing press ; 
one envelope die press. Address GEBHARD PAPER CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





OR SALE—Brown 16-page folding, pasting and trim- 
ming machine; designed for 16-page periodicals — folding, pasting and 
trimming the sheet all around. It will also perform 4 and 8 page newspaper 
work; 16, 24 and 32 page pamphlet work; packs at three and four folds; 
automatic side register securing a perfect register; folds sizes up to 36 by 48 
inches; been in use one day each week for one year; perfect order. J. W. 
JOHNSON, Printer, Dayton, Ohio. 





FOR SALE -- Complete electrotyping outfit of machinery, 
cheap. We have discontinued this line. Address, at once, THE 
BROWN-BIERCE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 


OR SALE — Five H. P. Kester Electric Motor ; 220 volts, 
21 amperes; speed, 1,400; made at Terre Haute, Ind.; in good condi- 
Will sellcheap. J. W. JOHNSON, Printer, Dayton, Ohio. 





tion. 


FOR SALE—Johnston Steel Die Power Stamper, with 
wipers, chest and two fountains, for less than half cost. Address ‘*G 14,” 
care INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE— One Emmerich & Vonderlehr Bronzing Ma- 
chine for cards and photo-mounts; one-third original price. Address 
B. W. FAY, 27 South Clinton street, Chicago. 








should have H. G. Bish- 
200 pages, price $1. Also his 
and Estimate Guide,” price $1; 

rice $2; the “* Printers’ Order 

eady Reckoner” and “ Dia- 
cents each. Sold by H. G. 
and all typefounders. Handi- 
estand most useful works pub- lished for printers. All who 
are starting in business need these books. 


GENTS WANTED FOR THE OFFICIAL MEMORIAL 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition, by the Joint Committee on Cere- 
monies, a handsome, gilt-edged book of 320 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, printed 
on the best of enameled paper in the highest style of the art, and containing 
the full reports of the dedicatory and opening ceremonies, and other matter 
of equal interest concerning the grandest fair ever held. It is copiously illus- 
trated with fine full-page half-tone engravings of all the World’s Fair build- 
ings, views on ** Midway,” and with portraits of the officials and others con- 
nected with the Fair. It is not merely a picture book, but contains facts 
and figures which will prove more valuable and interesting as time goes on. 
Agents can make large profits in handling this book. Write us for prices and 
information. THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 


LL LIVE PRINTERS 
op’s ** Practical Printer,” 
“Job Printers’ List of Prices 
the “* Specimens of Job Work,” 
Book,”’ price $3; the ‘* Printers’ 
grams of Imposition,” price 50 
Bishop, Oneonta, New York, 














HELP WANTED. 


COMPOSITORS WANTED — To learn Linotype machine. 
Paper dummy key board and full instructions for $1.00. C. HAMIL- 
TON, 5926 Henry street, Austin, Ill. 
TEREOTYPER WANTED — One capable of making first- 
class plates for all kinds of commercial and railroad work. Address * G 
41,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — A first-class draftsman for an Eastern photo- 
engraving house; nature of work largely mechanical. Address A. 
MUGFORD, Hartford, Connecticut. 


ANTED— Foreman, understanding all processes, for 
our engraving department. Address ‘*G 54, care INLAND PRINTER. 














WANTED — Man to take charge of job department of daily 
newspaper in thriving city. Address “G 13,” care of INLAND 
PRINTER. 





GENTS WANTED — For “ The People’s Bible History,”’ 
the latest and most popular work on Biblical topics. Prepared in the 
light of most recent investigations by some of the foremost thinkers in 
Europe and America. Copiously illustrated. Edited by Rev. George C. 
Lorimer, LL.D., with an introduction by Right Honorable William Ewart 
Gladstone, M. P. The best selling book extant. Write for circular and 


information to THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY, Publishers, 
212-214 Monroe street, Chicago. 





SITUATIONS WANTED. 
HUSTLING SUPERINTENDENT wants to make a 
change about August 1. Would like position with house that appreciates 

morality and sobriety as well as ability; understands estimating and buy- 

ing and can control some business for a western house. Address “*G 43,” 

care INLAND PRINTER. 





























THE INLAND PRINTER. 


, SITUATIONS WANTED. 
AN ALL-ROUND, UP-TO-DATE NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


desires to make a change. In charge of art department eight years. 
Pen-and-ink or chalk. Address “ G 34,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
AN educated gentleman, having twenty-one years’ experi- 
ence handling everything used by the craft, uainted with Western 
and Southwestern trade, would like to represent either printers’ supply 
house or press manufacturer. References. Address “ G 45,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


ALF-TONE ETCHER, experienced, desires permanent 
position. Address “ H. T.,” P. O. box 85, Cramer’s Hill, N. J. 








RINTER — All-round, wants situation; city or country ; 
$10. Address *“‘G 44,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


PROCESS PHOTOGRAPHER and etcher desires position 
with reliable house ; three-color work a specialty. Address “‘G 31,” care 
INLAND PRINTER. 


ITUATION WANTED --As foreman of bookbindery, by 

one thoroughly experienced in printed and blank work. Strictly sober. 

Can furnish first-class reference. Six years experience as foreman. Address 
*G 56,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


SITUATION WANTED — By an A1 pressman of 15 years’ 
experience in first-class work. Competent to take charge. Address “ G 
11,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











SITUATION WANTED—By competent cylinder press- 
man. Address “G 53,” care INLAND PRINTER. 





SITUATION WANTED — By practical printer, as foreman 
or superintendent; several years’ experience in both mechanical and 
business branches. A hustler, with up-to-date ideas. Address “‘G 25,” 
care INLAND PRINTER.. 


WANTED —By Thorne machine man, position as oper- 

ator or justifier. Would prefer place where I could have working inter- 
est, or chance to invest money in the business. Address A. T. WHITE, 18 
East Liberty street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


WANTED — Positionas superintendent or foreman ; young 

man; practical printer; ten years’ economical and successful manage- 
ment of large lithographing and printing house; sober, reliable; best refer- 
ences. Address ‘“*G 47,” care INLAND PRINTER. 








WANTED — Position as working foreman in good office in 

the West. Thorough printer; now have charge of one of the best 
country offices in Ohio. Would invest money in a good plant in growing 
town. Address “G 26,’ care INLAND PRINTER. 


ANTED — Situation by competent pressman. Can take 
charge; sober; married; union. Address “G 28,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 


WANTED — Situation by electrotype finisher; can give 
first-class references; will go anywhere. Address ‘‘G 42,’ care IN- 

LAND PRINTER. 

ANTED — Situation by Linotype machinist; thoroughly 
competent; four years’ experience; best of references. Address “G 

35,” care INLAND PRINTER. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 
THOROUGHLY expert energetic workman in photo- 


engraving, can purchase an interest in an established engraving and 
electrotyping business. Address ‘*G 37,” care INLAND PRINTER. 
BUSINESS IN MEXICO IS PROFITABLE. Printing is 

making rapid progress, and printers wish to buy American machinery 
and new material. A well-established printers’ supply house wishes to 
extend this business in Mexico and wants a partner with $5,000 (or less) to be 
invested in the trade. Good success and profits guaranteed and the best 
mercantile references given. Address SOCIO MEXICANO, care La 
Revista Tipografica (Box 34), Yrapuato, Gto., Mex. 


FOR SALE— A complete book and job office, fine stereo- 

typing outfit, ruling machine, etc.; everything up to date; old estab- 
lished business, in a live manufacturing city of 30,000; will sell very cheap. 
Death of proprietor the reason for selling. Address “‘G 39,” care INLAND 
PRINTER. 








FOR SALE— A first-class job office, doing good business, 
for $2,000 cash; material alone is worth more. Address ‘BOX 709,” 
Asheville, N. C. 


FOR SALE — Controlling interest in first-class engraving 
house in beautifuland prosperous city. Established and profitable trade. 

Owner must leave climate. Rare opportunity for bright man with $5,000 to 

invest. Investigate at once. Address ‘*G 21,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


FOR SALE — Weekly Republican newspaper in Iowa; town 
of 5,000; official paper; largest circulation in county; sworn to. Com- 
Address “ G 33,” 








plete outfit; price, $3,000. Satisfactory reasons for selling. 
care INLAND PRINTER. 














ARTNER WANTED — In an established business, em- 
bracing fine and commercial stationery, printing and bookbindery plant 
in southwest Texas; population 50,000; must of good business 
qualifications, reliable, and able to command a trade; to do outside work if 
possible; capital $10,000. Address “ G 50,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


WANTED — Man to put some money in an established=job 
business and take position of superintendent in growing city; business 
doing $1,200 monthly. Address “G 12,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SAMPLE CAN, one pound, of our electric compound will 
be sent, prepaid, for $1.00, or the formula, which can be filled by anyone, 
L. W. MONSON, Wabash, 





for $5.00. 
Ind. 


It is superior to any on the market. 








ACCURACY SECURED AND TIME AND MONEY 

saved. Mailing lists of the printers, private printers, bookbinders, lith- 
ographers, rubber stamp makers and paper-box makers of Chicago. Up to 
date; corrected weekly. Circulars for the asking. BEN FRANKLIN CO., 
232 Irving avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transfer- 
ring and etching process. Nice cuts, from prints, drawings or photos, 
are easily and nang made by the unskillful, on common sheet zinc. Cost 
very trifling. rice of process $1. Nothing held back to 7= more money 
from you. All material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. It is no 
fake. I have a barrel of unsolicited testimonial letters; intelligent boys 
make good cuts right in the beginning. Circulars for stamps. Simple and 
costless embossing process included free. THOS. M. DAY, Centerville, Ind. 


HALK ENGRAVING PLATES. We make standard 
new plates. Old plates recoated, half cent an inchh HIRD MANU- 
FACTURING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 


MBOSSING COMPOSITION — The best now on the mar- 

ket is Whiteson’s. Easy to use; hardens ready for use in a few minutes. 

If you have never tried it, it will pay you to send $1 fora sample cake. For 

sale by typefounders and dealers in printers’ materials, or by the manufac- 
turer, I. WHITESON, 298 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVING MADE EASY -—Two simple methods. 
White-on-Black and Granotype. The plates are of type metal and are 
cast, thin or type-high, directly from the writing or drawing, which is done on 
a piece of cardboard. Advertisement and embossing plates, illustrations, 
borders, ornaments, etc., are quickly and cheaply produced by these methods. 
Running expenses (not counting metal, which may be used again), two cents 
for each plate. Circulars for stamp. S EREOTYPING. The best stereotype 
»lates you ever saw, sharp as electrotypes, are made by my Simplex Method. 

asier than the paper method. Costs only $2.00. Outfits for both Simplex 
and paper methods, with casting-box, only $15.00. Send stamp for circulars. 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 East Thirty-third Street, New York. 


HOTO-ENGRAVER’S contact frames. Simple, durable, 
exact; all sizes; perfect workmanship guaranteed. Reasonable prices. 
JOSEPH HOFFMAN’S SON, 95 East Fourth street, New York city. 











THE CLIMAX BOOK CORNER is just what you have 

been looking for to protect the corners of books from damage while in 
transit by mail or express. Former price, $1.75 per thousand; will close out 
those remaining for $1.00 per thousand. INLAND PRINTER Co., 212-214 
Monroe street, Chicago. 


P-TO-DATE CUTS OF BICYCLES, BASE BALL, 
electric cars, borders and ornaments are shown in our Spring circular 

just issued. Send two 2-cent stamps for a copy. Special circular showing 
cuts of Presidential candidates free on request. C. J. PETERS & SON, 
145 High street, Boston. 


Reduced to 25c¢ “CALENDAR BLOTTER SPEC- 

* imens,” the king of specimen books, will be 
closed out at 25 cents per copy (formerly 50 cents); order quick. HOLLIS 
CORBIN, Knightstown, Ind. (formerly of St. Johns, Mich.). 


Th A Oth —That emboss paper, but none that 
ere re ers emboss cardboard (all thicknesses) 

as successfully as the Superior Em- 
bossing Composition. Weemboss Tin. So can you. he most successful 
composition in use today. It won’t dry in a minute, but it dries quick 
enough and hard enough to emboss anything to be embossed by the most ad- 
vanced embossers. $1.25 per pound. e make Plates also. Send for pamph. 
2ct. stamp. Superior Emb. Plate and Comp. Co., 328 Franklin St., Phila. 








Gasoline Engines 


The [lost Reliable and Cheapest 
for Printers. 





No Engineer; no attention required. Catalogue free. 


THE VAN DUZEN GASOLINE ENGINE CO., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








ST.LOUIS 
PHOTO-FNGRAVING (6. 


(OR. 4™ & PINE STS. ST LOUIS, MO 


DIXON’S ELECTROTYPERS’ GRAPHITE 


DIXON’S BELT _DRESSING....wiicn racvenrs 








AND 
SLIPPING AND PRESERVES THE LEATHER, 


Are two Indispensable Articles for Printers and Publishers. 


Send for Circulars. JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 
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EP ATT BSINTTSS. |_| THE INLAND PRINTER VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING 


Patents procured in the United States and in all Foreign Countries. 


Opinions furnished as to scope and validity of Patents. Careful attention A Full and Concise Explanation of all the Technical Points in the 
given to examinations as to patentability of inventions. Patents relating | Printing Trade, for the Use of the Printer and bis ‘Patrons. 
to the Printing interests a specialty. Address, 

TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Attorney-at-Law and Solicitor of Patents, cali Thee sesdechidiien tibiae neti teks sal tek 
unctuation: e Comma, Semicolon, Colon, Period, Note of Interro- 

925 F STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. | gation, Exclamation Mark, Hyphen, Marks of Parenthesis, Dash, Apos- 

trophe — Capitalization — Style: The Use and Non-use of Figures, Abbre- 
viations, Italicizing, Quotations — Marked Proof — Corrected Proof— Proof- 


Ou --THE.. reader’s Marks— Make-up of a Book—Imposition and Sizes of Books — 
> DUR ANT Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf—Type Standard — Number of words in a 
2 Square Inch — Relative Sizes of Type — Explanation of the Point System — 


: , di = : = Weight of Leads Required for any Work — Number of Leads tothe Pound — 
Received the HIGHEST AWARD at the World’s Columbian Exposition. To Print Consecutive Numbers— To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling — 
, Engraving and Illustrating — Definitions of the Principal Technical Terms 








WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 
ww. N. DURANT, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Used in Fine Bookbinding— Relative Values of Bindings — Directions for 
Securing Copyright — Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers — Sizes of Ruled 
Paper — Regular Envelope Sizes— Standard Sizes of Newspapers — Leads 
for Newspapers — Newspaper Measurement — Imposition of Forms. 








Convenient Vest Pocket Size. Neatly Bound in Leather, 


Bates’ Automatic Round Corners. 86 pages. Price, 50 cts., postpaid. 


NUMBERING ' 
ae MACHINE..... Temporary Binders for The Inland Printer. 


We can now supply binders 
















Every see La for THE INLAND PRINTER in- 
Machine Dial-Setting Movement, tended to hold the magazine from 
: : month to month as the num- 
fully Operates consecutively, duplicates berslare aneeienl.  ~piieek 
Guaranteed. and repeats. covers are substantially made 


of cloth, under the 
Steel Figures. Perfect Printing. patents of the Na- 
Absolutely Accurate Work. tional Binder Com- 
pany, of Boston, 

a with steel strips to 
Write for Catalogue. hold six pare 
the front cover be- 


Bates —— ing neatly stamped : 
with the name of the magazine. Just the thing for preserving your num- 


Manufacturing Co. bers until ready for binding at the end of the volume. Price, postpaid 
to any address in the United States or Canada, $1.00. 


110 E. 23d St. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
New York. 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Or, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 








- a Every Proprietor Should Have One. 5 
Mr. F. B. Berry, manager Cleveland Type 4 

Foundry, says: ‘* We have just sold the last 

of the books sent us, and would suggest that 

you send us more. We honestly believe that 


you have a book which every proprietor would 
buy, if only it could be called to his attention.” 


_ [A 
oe 
f Tk 
y 


By F. W. BALTES. 





This book presents a system of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses. 
Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. The forms of Job Book, Job Ticket, Time Ticket, combined Journal 
and Cash Book, and Job Ledger, have been perfected by practical experience, and are 


Simple, Comprehensive and Practical. 


The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish statistics of inestimable value to 
any employing printer. They show that printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a 
science, and the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to notes and pointers on 
printing, giving many useful hints of service to both employer and employe. Specimens of printing are shown, 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commercial printing are shown in the price 
list. By this system any printer of moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. Its use 


Saves Time, Avoids Error, Insures Accuracy. 


The book contains 74 pages, 63% by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 42 100-lb. S. & S. C. book paper, bound in full 
cloth, and will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use 
of all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their use and benefiting the craft. 


For Sale by THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


NANNY, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 
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have for sale as an Hodvertising Hovelty an article of constant use to every 


business man. 
most valued customers. It is so cheap that you can afford to distribute it freely, 
useful that it will certainly be kept by its recipients. 

This little thing will strongly appeal to at least two classes, viz.: 

ist.—To those who are constitutionally averse to being 
advertisements of any kind. : 
e Calendar as an advertising 


This is no trivial toy, but a thing you would not hesitate to present to your 


and is so really 


“fooled” by specious ‘‘catch-penny”’ 


scheme has long since ceased to be a startling novelty. 


le will be mailed upon receipt of four 2-cents stamps. 
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Presto ! ! AND THE CHANGE IS MADE FROM 
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The J. lL. Morrison Co. 


One Sheet to 7-8 Inch 


ON OUR 


“New 


Perfection’ 


Ho. 


WIRE STITCHING MACHINE. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR TO 


60 DUANE STREET, Corner Elm, 
NEW YORK. 





eee tert tetera t esas it 


Decorate Your 
Office... 


With one of our artistic 


- Posters 


just issued, 









Rezeaeer I is printed in Gold, Green, 

Ve) re Red, Blue and Pink, and is 

| (e Ny pronounced by competent crit- 

NS Sy) ics one of the most striking, 

CieteateS| cffective and artistic posters 
published. 

Send six cents in stamps and we will mail 
in a tube to your address. 


J. Manz « Go. 


183-5-7 Monroe St. 
Ghicago 
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eiewiale POWER..... 


duel tae 








SIMPLE! DURABLE! RELIABLE! 
PERFECT SECTIONAL ADJUSTMENT! 


Made in three sizes, 20, 24 and 28 inch. 
The same sizes in Foot Power .ss.ccrrrseee 


FOR SALE BY 
= 54-60 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 


F, P. ROSBACK, 
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By Wire Stitcher. 


SIMPLE, 
= DURABLE, 
RELIABLE. 
e 
. Sone Ssuee— 


MAKER wort in apgustina. 




















Cy) 
THE LEADING PRINTING|egs 


: | VW, 
qs | INSTANTLY CHANGED from one thickness of INK MANUFACTURERS, we 
| No. 1| NO CHANGE OF PARTS for different thick- 
ater t nesses of wire. 

Y 


Four sizes, covering all classes of work, from 
one sheet up to 14% inches in thickness. 

Send for illustrated circular of the ‘*‘ Monitor ”’ 
before you buy. 


5Q BEEKMAN ST. vp; 
NEW YORK. rN 


ae 
Latham as 
es FREDK H.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 
Machinery | PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 


- WM. S. BATE, | 
# z Zo | SECRETARY. 
NE a Nes seiaws vs | yw aK ANY RE 
$0. Canal Street, *« We assy’ Sy NED) 






























THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. Chicago. 
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COLOR WORK 
MAP 4x0 WOOD 
ENGRAVING 


- ee 
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s 
TELEPHONE RY 


HARRISON 605. 


HIGH-GRADE WORK. PROMPTNESS. REASONABLE RATES. 
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Thorough | 
Inspection | 
Invited. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Empire 


Cype-Setting 


203 Broadway, Dew York 


Seeder dba bhe 


The EMPIRE 


sets ordinary 
tYPCc coccece 


REQUIRES no machinist, 
metal or gas. Simple in 
construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
in operation. Admits use 
of italics, small caps, and 
black-letter sideheads. 


Dyachine Company 





COMPOSING MACHINE. 


western Agents: A.D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 





AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTOR. 





Arabol 
Manufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 
SPHINX PAD GEMENT ws go.n st ot 


to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 
Replacing animal glue 


SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 for light binding. Can 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 
MAGHINE GUM fe cece icctes ced toiant ior tates onthe. 


Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
The best solidified 


AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION 2i,2s.cotc'tee 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 


thickness. 
PRESSMAN’S FRIEND Zi, ite2!,naste, for, the pressroom. 


no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. not swell the 
packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX Zhe ceanest,muciags, trans 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


FLEXIBLE GLUE 





ARABOL. 


For heaviest bookbinding. 
Much more elastic than ordinary glues. 





DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 










ie The New 
em ~~ Franklin 


THE BEST WRITING 
MACHINE ON THE 
MARKET. 


EASY 
TO 
OPERATE 


.. The Writing 1s Always in Sight... 
PRICE $75.00. 


Cower, Dawson § Co. 


Broadway and Duane St. 
Rew York City. 





DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 
SENT ON REQUEST...... 














THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 


207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


| Paper. 


Only complete stock and only line 
Greatest variety of sizes and weights carried 


Brown’s 
Hand =-Made 


Papers. 
Dekel 
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COMPLETE GUIDE FOR PROCESS WORKERS. 


ANAEPSON’S Pboto-Hechanical Processes 
sereeeeeeeee ANd Guide fo Color Work. 
By MACFARLANE ANDERSON. 
5.00 
Se Rey stop, etc., etc. Working details for 
half-tone, zinc etching, photo-lithog- 


raphy, photogravure, collotype, color work, electrotyping, 
stereotyping. Finely printed and handsomely bound. Send 
for sample copy of Anthony’s Photographic Bulletin and for 


Three-color print, with three flat prints. 
Color chart, giving dyes, inks and 
plates. Full-tone, half-tone, elliptical 








made in United States. 
anywhere. 


Edge 
Papers. 


Flat Writings, Gardboards, Book, Gover, Print, 
Manila and other Papers. 


prospectus of ‘‘School of Practical Process Engraving.’’ 
E. & H. T, ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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<)F YOU ARE DISSATISFIED 
MY any way with your Blank Books, 
have them made of the celebrated 


Scotch Linen Ledger, 
and you will adopt this brand per- 
manenly B&B B&B KZ KB EX 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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ADVANCE correr 


If you want THE BEST, make sure that the cutter you 
buy has all the important advantages enumerated below: 
New style lever, giving increased strength. 

Knife dips, making easy shear cut. 

It has gibs and set-screws, to take up wear of knife-bar. 
It will last a lifetime. 

See the ADVANCE, and you will take no other. 
It has figured scale sunk in table. Manufacturer’s guarantee with every machine. 


| 
The Challenge Machinery Co., sote manuiacturers 
CHICAGO, ILL. =< 


Write us or your dealer for New Illustrated 
Circular and Price List. 


nS 


TiTITILLLLl | ed 
PELLLLULLL RL 27 
* a 


TTT 
It is built of the finest materials. =~ 
Interchangeable in all parts. 

All shafts, screws and studs are steel. 

No lead or soft metal used in the bearings. 


Has interlocking finger-gauge and clamp. 


— 


FOR SALE BY ALL 
TYPEFOUNDERS AND DEALERS. 
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Exe RAVERS 


|HALF-TONE 
i | pt? ZINC— 
aE TCHERS 4 








In the Kitchen 


it is hardly proper to use the material this ad. is 
intended to call attention to, but in the pressroom 
it is a blessing. Have you ever used it? # w # 
We refer to 


SUPERIOR REDUCING 
COMPOUND 2» 2 26 % 


which softens the ink, but does not weaken the 
color. It can be used with either printing or litho- 
graphic inks. Prevents peeling of coated paper. 
Put up in 1-lb., 2-lb. and 5-Ib. tins, with screw 
top. Look for yellow label, in red and black ink. 
For sale by all typefounders and printers’ supply 
houses. & & & & & & Ask for “Superior,” and accept 
no substitute. 
Manufactured by 


Superior Reducing Compound Co. 
212-234 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 


3 a \ O14 N. Broadway, F- 









ELEPHONE 
3800. 





Wee) ST.LOUIS. Mo. 

















Tnland Printer Posters... 


We still have a few Inland Printer Posters for the monthsof November, 
1895, and January, February, March, May, June and July, 1896. The 
designs are by Will H. Bradley and E. B. Bird, printed in colors, and 
should be in the hands of every collector. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Price, 10 cents each. 212-214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





If you are thinking of 
buying a 
Job Press 


and want the best for 
your money, you should 
send for our latest 
catalogue and read 
what we claim for 


i “The Perfected 
.. Prouty Press. 





Unexcelled for embossing, half-tones, speed and 
strength. 


GEORGE W. PROUTY CO. 


Manufacturers of PERFECTED PROUTY Presses, 
Wood Printing Presses, and Steel Type for print- 
ing on wood, burlaps, bags, etc. 


100-102 High Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


For sale by 
Dealers 
generally. 














If you want a quick-drying, fine-working Half-tone Black, why not get 
The Queen City Printing Ink Co.’s make? 











A QUICK, HARD-DRYING, CLEAN-WORKING INK, 
© THAT YOU CAN TURN AND PRINT THE REVERSE @ 
© SIDE, AND GET THE JOB OUT OF YOUR HANDS © 
SAME DAY, WHY NOT ORDER THE 


Queen City Printing Mk Co.'s 


H. D. BOOK, OF WHICH WE SELL ONE HUNDRED 
THOUSAND POUNDS PER YEAR. 




















THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Nothin @uceeeds 
tie OUuscesg. 
THE Success oF 
t AUBER 


IS-TAE- RESU[T: OF “MERIT. 


y° invite the most careful investi 


atjo of our new Cons 


struction and guaGantee 
sttisfactory Speed, iM: 

Pression, agiste diss 

iFbution and life. 




















SIMPLE, © 
© DURABLE (| 
© POPULAR 


“OW «= 


Are-in-usesin-the 
Principal 
Offices oF tlhe Union 
“rN ee 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
256 Dearborn 

CHICAGO. 
H.W. THORNTON Mor 


CPi 3 





Vin ALLENS &y © 


09 ANN -ST, 
171023 ROSE ST. 








Every-Part- ts: Perfect. 
No-Spri ings-or Cams. 


te ORINC/a eS lO 


yh out — : 
ce cee echanism. 


© el 
New York 
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The GEM is the Best Cutter, the PEERLESS GEM is the Best Gem. 


We wanted a Cutter superior 
to all. With the market open 
to us, we chose the ......... 


Peerless 
« GCMN---- 


The prices are as low as those 
of inferior Gems. Why buy 
the second best when the best } 
CostS NO MOP ......eeeeee6 Wa 





30-Inch Gem Paper Cutter, . $175 
25-Inch Gem Paper Cutter, . 125 





30-Inch Gem (from photograph). as Tiare 25-Inch Gem (from photograph). 
Peerless Gem Cutters cut easier, have better leverage, easier return of knife, and are more accurate because more rigid 
than any other Gem—and the other Gems are good to start with. Everything has been improved, and nothing cheapened 
but the net prices. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS’ COMPANY, General Selling Agents. 


BRANCHES COVER THE CONTINENT. 


& @ 
rouble Eliminated™ 
ACME STAPLE BINDERS accomplish FIVE things that other staple binders fail in: (1) 
Staples do not clog. (2) Staples are clinched flat and tight by a positive independent mech- 


anism. (3) Both round (fine) and flat (coarse) staples may be used. (4) Staples are fed auto- 
, matically by positive pressure on both legs. (5) Separate mechanisms are used for driving and clinching. Besides 
these points, sed peg has both flat and saddle tables, a strong iron stand, a positive treadle, long space under arm 
for calendar work, and holds 250 Noor, Fdh Roma Gor oto a6 chee 
of the best staples ata charge. STAPLES for Acme § No. 22, Pace Sn Round? el 36 re he 


No. 23, 1-4-in. Flat, for 2to 24 sheets. 
per box of 5000, $1.25 ( No, 24, 5-16-in. Flat, for 24 to 48 sheets. 
































Will 
By Bey mthew wd not 
Clincher. 3 OO Clog. 
@ 


$6.00 


iis Capacity 2 to 60 Sheets 
ot 


Capacity 2 to 50 Sheets 


SURE SHOT 


No. 2 
| STAPLE BINDER 


be <Z 
AION | li 


~ SURE SHOT No. 1 


STAPLE BINDER. 


Sure Shot Binders Nos. 1 and 2 cannot clog. 
Only one staple is released ata time, and must 
be used before another follows it. Staples fed in 
automatically by positive pressure on each leg. 










STAPLE BINDER 


The $3 and $6 Staple Binders are recommended for use in small printing offices. They are strong and durable. Do not clog or 
bend staples. Will not get out of order. Hold 100 staples ata charge. STAPLES ¥,-in. or %¢ in., per box of 5000, $1.25. 


ev ona acs AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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BEST JOB PRESS OF ALL!| Che Gallyss 
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M. GALLY, Inventor. 
NATIONAL MACHINE CO., Builders. 


DIFFICULT PRINTING.... 


The finest color, cut and solid color block 
work, as well as embossing, can be done 
easily and perfectly only on this type 
of press, because it excels all others in 
strength, rigidity, register and durability, 
and has better distribution and facilities 
for extra rolling. 


ORDINARY PRINTING... 


Can be done profitably, because rapidly, 
with extra quick make-ready. Recent 
improvements make the 1896 model a 
Fast Press. 


Send to nearest Branch for our Illustrated Gally 
Universal Catalogue de Luxe. A perfect 


SSSR S SSS SSS SAA AAL. example of up-to-date typography. 
DPADQADBPAPDA BFE SS 


GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS, STYLE 1, American Cype Founders’ Zo. 


ith Combination Brak d Belt Shifter. 
with new Combination Brake and Be er General Selling Agents. 
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Peerless Press... tape ese 


Made by GLOBE MANUFACTURING CO. 


S 


COSTS MORE TO BUILD! 


But that slight extra cost secures constant extra profits 
on your presswork. 


PEERLESS SPEED — None faster without jar or noise. 
PEERLESS COMFORT — All impression screws in sight; gear-wheel out of 
sight, not interfering with sheets, as on Gordons, 


PEERLESS IMPRESSION— Compound toggle, acting direct on center of platen. 
Strongest where all other platens are weakest. 

PEERLESS STRENGTH—Recommended for embossing and other 
exceptional uses, 

PEERLESS DURABILIT Y—Workmanship perfect; based on quarter century’s 
experience and true principles of construction, giving maximum of endurance 
with minimum of friction. 





American Cype Founders’ Zo. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. eeee General Selling Agents.  “seecceeeecececceceeceeeccecee 


Re 
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Double Sixteen Book Folder. 





MADE BY 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PA. 





Drawn especially for 
THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Inland Gnomes.) “8 

















Chicago. 





THESE AND NUMEROUS OTHER CUTS FOR SALE BY 
The Inland Printer Co. are contained in new 
catalogue —just issued—which will be sent on receipt 
of ten cents in stamps to cover postage and handling. 
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Dish-Priced Half-Cone. 


This may sound strange to some in these 





















days of competition in low-priced half-tone. It 
will appeal, however, to those who know that 


Good Things are Never “Cheap.” 
We do not handle cheap work. 


E. M. GILL, President. 


GM. GILL, Treasurer. THE GILL ENGKAVING COPIPANY, 


104 Chambers Street, NEW YORK. 








Alternating Current 


Round-C@orner 
...Cards... PAN MOTORS 


EVERYBODY USES THEM. HEATED TERM. 
WE MAKE AND SELL THEM. Compact! Noiseless! Effective! 


PARTICULARS TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS ON APPLICATION. ; . 7 
Breeze in Any Direction! 


CARDBOARDS, WRITING PAPERS, LEDGER, BOND AND ag 
LINEN PAPERS. GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & GO. Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, III. 
207-209 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. | Sales Offices in all large cities in the United States. 





a a la 
od) " 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 


+ Q° CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 





cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 





A simple machine renders previous knowledge of a 
engraving unnecessary for the reproduction ofcuts. With OVER 8,000 NOW IN UGE. THE MOST PERFECT MACHINES MADE. 
outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 


stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. PRICE, $20.26, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - ST. LOUIS. | address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N.Y. 
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BLANK BOOK AND 
PAPER TRADE 





Ottice of The Fairfield Paper Company, 


Fairfield, Rlass. 
Gentlemen: 


We are making and placing on the market a first-class 


‘‘Linen Ledger and Record Paper.” 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet, 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


FAIRFIELD PAPER oe FAIRFIELD 
O5 


LINEN JILEDGER MASSU.S.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked: 


WORONOCO JLINEN JLEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 
cities of the United States and Canada. 


THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Selling Agents: JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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The J. W. O’Bannon Go. 


72 Duane St., New York, 


BOOKBINDERS’ AND 
POCKETBOOK MAKERS’ 


SUPPLIES « « « 
LEATHERS creveny 


Skytogene, Marble, Lithograph and 


Leather 


Papers. 


DESCRIPTION. cat 


% —FOR— 
= WIGGIN’S 
LINEN FINISH 


agen epr peer 
Sole Agents 
a 


BOOK CLOTHS, * 


BUCKRAIIS, 
Etc. 





Use O’BANNON’S 
FLEXALINE.... 
Excels all other Glues 
on the market for 
Flexibility. 
- 


FFFFFFFFF SSS SS 
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nA Good Point 


to remember is that the 
use of Cerotypes brings 
money into a printer’s 
pockets which could not 
get there in any other 
way, for without them 
he could not do the same 
class of work. 





Drop us a line about it. 


Letter-heads, — FRANK McLEES & BROS. 
Checks, Drafts, 28 Elm Street, 
Receipts, etc. NEW YORK. 





PAPER TRIMMING 
>"KNIVES «.~< 








GOOD TEMPERING 
MEANS STRONG, KEEN-CUTTING EDGES. 


Our Tempering is unexcelled, for we use an 


éarbon 
Papers. 


Not the dirty, oily, greasy stuff sold at 
high prices. 
Write for what you want, explaining 


‘the use required, and we will mail 


samples and prices. 










SUFFOLK 
ENGRAVING 
¢ ~CO- + 
FINE HALF -TONE 


AND RELIEF PLATES } 
FOR MAGAZINE 


















accurate instrument which measures the temper- 
ature of our furnaces. Try them. ee . a Cl RCULAR AN 4 
Philip Hano & Go. i BOOK WORK , 
A. A. Simonds & Son, " 
808-810 Greenwich St. 315 Dearborn St. Hy 
DAYTON, OHIO. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. ve WASHINGTON ST- BOSTON 
A you hav t ble with y Zinc’ If 
® W. CRUTSINGER ZINC. meg ny mage porn Anas ic scale or 
. . ? flake and to work more satisfactorily than any other 
Zine manufactured. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 














We offer a superior quality of Copper, also hard and 
soft Zine manufactured expressly for Etching pur- 
poses. We furnish these metals in sheets or plates of 
any size or thickness, with a perfectly flat surface, 
highly finished, free from flaws or blemishes. We can 
also offer a superior Engravers’ Charcoal. We guaran- 
tee it to work better than any other coal on the market 


American Steel and Zopper Plate Zo. 


150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





dustralia— 


Jo Ranutfacturers: 

If wanting good, sound and produc- 
tive representation in ‘‘AUSTRALIA,” 
write HARRY FRANKS, 70 Pitt St. * 
Sydney, who now has the pleasure of 
representing 

THE LINOTYPE COMPANY, New York, 


Messrs. W. H. PARSONS & CO., 
Paper Manufacturers, New York, 


and others in America and England. 


HERMAN SCHUESSLER, 


The Gen’l Manager. 
Pboto=Chromotype 
Engraving Co. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FRANK G. STEWART, 
Pres't. 


723 Sansom Street, - = 





We solicit your correspondence if you 
appreciate 
GOOD QUALITY—LOW PRICE — PROMPTNESS. 


Our Catalogue now ready. 


Notice! 


Every Good Thing will be imitated — if 


possible. We find 
that Gelatine Gum is—that proves what a good 
article it is. Attempts at imitation have been 
made, but none equal. Try it for Blank Books. 
The only thing that will make a flat-opening book 
without extra cost. 


FOR SALE BY 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 
300 Wabash Avenue, 
GHIGAGO. 








Paper Cutter Knives. 






le te . . 
Oo" THE SIMONDS KNIVES 


(IN STOCK AND TO ORDER.) 


Our New Chicago Factory is the best 


equi in the world, having every appli- 
ance known for making Knives of the finest 
quality. Every knife fully warranted. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
(Established 1832 ) 


17th St. and Western Ave. ...CHICAGO. 





American Straw Board Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL GRADES OF 


STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP-LINED BOARDS, 
LINED STRAWBOARDS, 
PULP BOARDS, 
TRUNK BOARDS and 
BINDERS’ BOARDS. 


We carry in stock a complete line of above Boards, 
together with a full assortment of 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 

Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 


CHICAGO AGENCY— 71-73 W. Monroe Street. 
















A. R. 





KING KING 

” | 2M, M F . 
Embossing gaa co. 

Press. _ West 224 


Made in two sizes. 
One die box and 
counter 
furnished 
with each. 


NEW 
YORK 


Send 
for circular. 
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THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITER | & 


IS A GOOD MACHINE! 





THE ONLY L 


RUNNING 4 TRAIN 





OHIO. 


<a, CINCINNATI Ai 
fore) CHICAGO. & 


Sree 
mo and Parlor Cars on Day Trains. 
Open and Compartment Sleeping Cars on Night Trains. 


INE 
S EVERY DAY 


— TO MICHIGAN POINTS. 


> D.G. EDWARDS. <oemm 
Gen’! Pass. Agt., 
: CINCINNATI, 














A High-Grade Standard of Excellence. 


The MUNSON contains more important - 
features than any other oxe Typewriter. Investi- 
gation solicited. Address for particulars, 


The Munson Typewriter Co. 
MANUFACTURERS, 
240-244 West Lake Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. SEE COLORED INSE 


P. S.— Good Agents wanted. 








RT IN JUNE 


NUMBER. 








|} 36@olumbus Av. 
ep: “* Boston. Mass. 
am n 

q wali Ud 

l ie 








GLUE 


IT’S THE BEST! 


Send for samples and prices of our 
SPECIAL 


Bookbinders’ Glue. 


ARMOUR GLUE WORKS. 


ARMOUR & CO., Proprietors. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 


New York Office, 182 Duane St. 
Boston Office, 39 Commercial Wharf. 


205 La Salle Street, 


Chicago, Ill. 





Tue VERY LATEST “Sj 











3 EXTRA 





AVE YOu SEEN OUR NEW 


1896 
“HICKOK” 
PAPER- 
RULING 
MACHINE 


WITH 
NO 
CHARGES 


FOR 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


PAGING AND NUMBERING, PERFORATING AND 


DOING - ALMOST-ANYTHING MACHIN 





ES? 


COMPLETE BINDERY OUTFITS. 


THE W. O. HICKOK M’F’G CO., HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Scientific American 
Agency for 


CAVEATS, 
TRADE MARKS, 
DESICN PATENTS, 
COPYRIGHTS, 
For information and free Handbook write to 
MUNN & CO., 361 Broapway, NEw YorK. 
Oldest bureau for securing patents in America. 
Every potent taken out by usis brought _ 
the public by a notice given free of charge in th 


Stientific American 


ian - ¢ circulation of any scientific paper. in the 
~ ya & illustrated, No intel _ 
man “should be without it, Weekl 
ear; Lad rg Address, MU’ 2: CO. 
tT ag Broadway. New York City, 
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ormmewne Che Color Printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 





AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

a ae expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of 7he Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Send 6 cents for a 15-page book of specimen sheets 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


of this work of art. 


Want to sh tomer the effect of a certain colored ink 
Dee ieee 


Want to know how colored ink would look on colored paper? 
Want to know what shade a colored ink would produce when 


ASW printed over another color? 


Want to know anything about the appearance of colored inks, 
singly or in combination, on white or colored paper? 


Any of these questions could have ~ - 

been quickly and satisfactorily an- ite’ S ulti- olor art 
swered byareferenceto. . . . 

which contains samples printed with six different colors of ink, so arranged that the effect of each singly, as well as in 
combination with each or all of the others, is shown on seventy-three different kinds and shades of papers, thirty-two 


different effects being shown on each. The sizes and weights of each sample of paper are given, as is also the price 
of each color of ink used, and the order in which printed. 


In order to bring this unique and useful publi- R (| d { 80 | per copy, 
cation within reach of everyone, the price has been g uce Q Cen S$ postpaid. 
send odessto THE INLAND PRINTER Go. 


212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO, 
150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 





SPEGIAL OFFER..... 
We will mail one of these books free of charge, as a premium, to anyone whose name is now on 
our subscription list who will send us the name of a new yearly subscriber, together with $2.00. See 
your friends now, induce them to subscribe, and secure one of these books. 





Bound Volumes The Inland Printer. iccvour'tisrary. 


We can supply the following bound volumes of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named. They are substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, 
cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a handsome book of reference. Must be sent by express at expense of purchaser. 


Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, - é ° P $1.25 Volume XII, October, 1893, to March, 1894, $2.25 
bi Vv = 1887, ‘* bas 1888, . ° ‘ A 3.75 * XIII, April, 1894, ** September, 1894, 2.25 
S. Jay = 1889, “ hes 1890, e ° ° . 3.00 * XIV, October, 1894, ** ‘March, 1895, 2.25 
“ Vink ad 1890, ** = 1891, ‘ F . ° 3.00 “« XV, April, 1895, ‘“* September, 1895, 2.25 
- ay * 1892, ** March, 1893, " ‘ a ‘ 2.25 © XVI, October 1895, ** March, 1896, 2.25 
“= XI, April, 1893, ‘* September, 1893, ° . ° . 2.25 


Volumes IV to VIII contain twelve numbers of the magazine; those from X to XVI contain but six numbers, making an easily handled volume. Many 
single articles in these books are worth double the price of the volume. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 
ao. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


150 Nassau Street. 
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Tie INkAND PRINTER B4SINESS BIRECTORY. 





el OR RE A 


THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF 


ALL CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ 





WARES AND MATERIALS. 


Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION. 


Darrow, P. C., Printing Co., 401 Pontiac Bldg., 
Chicago. Unmatched facilities. Booklet free. 


ADVERTISEMENT WRITERS. 

Bagley, Frank B., P. O. Box 91, Philadelphia. 
Advertising matter written, illustrated and 
displayed at reasonable rates. Prompt work. 

Goodwin, H. L., Phillips, Me. Apt advertising 
matter w ritten at nominal prices. 

Ireland, H. 1., 925 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
Designs and places advertising. 

Marston, Geo. W., Portsmouth, N.H. Editorial 
circular and advertisement writer. Six half- 
columns, $2.00. 

Wady, Clifton S., 27 School street, Boston, Mass. 
I write illustrated advertising. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 

Woolfolk, Chas. A., 446 W. Main street, Louis- 
ville, Ky. Writes ads. that will make your 
business grow. 

Zingg, Chas. J., Farmington, Me. Ads., book- 
lets and folders that pay. 


BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 
Fuller, E. C., & Co., 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 
Hickok, W.0O., Manufacturing Company, Harris- 
burg, Pa. Complete rulers’ outfits —complete 
binders’ outfits. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 
American Strawboard Co.,71 and 73 W. Monroe 
street, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 
Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS TYPE FOUNDERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. See list of 
branches under Typefounders. 
Missouri Brass Type Foundry Co., 1611 S. Jeffer- 
son ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins, A. M., Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CYLINDER _- JOB PRESSES, CUTTING 


ACHINES, ETC. 
James, George C., & Co., 126 Longworth street, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 
American Type Founders’ Co. sells Cottrell 
Country, Monarch and Paragon presses and 
Campbell hand cylinder presses. 
Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
9 and 10 Tribune building; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 
Goss os Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
r. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 
Hoe, ae & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 
The Loree ' Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 


ELECTROTYPERS’ - PROCESS 
ENGRAVERS’ WAX. 
American Wax & Paper ng Co., 199 Franklin 
street, New York. Superior to beeswax at 
one-third the cost. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 
Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe st., Chicago. 
Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 
Campbell & Blum Co., 132 Longworth st., Cincin- 
nati, O. Every description of electrotyping. 

Drach, Chas. A., Electrotype Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat bldg.), 
St. Louis, Mo, Electrotypers and stereotypers. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main streets, 
Louisville, Ky. Most complete establishment 
in the South. 

Sunneeee Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 

hicago. Also process engravers. 

Zeese & Sons, A., half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood rong 4 electro- 
typers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION. 
Whiteson’s Embossing Composition is the best. 
For sale everywhere. 


ENGRAVERS. 
Binner Engraving Co., zinc etchings, half-tones, 
wood engravings, color work, 195-207 South 
Canal street, Chicago. 
Brown-Bierce Co., Dayton, Ohio. 
all methods, and electrotypers. 
ical engravings our specialty. 


ETCHING ZINC. 


Bruce & Cook, 186-190 Water st. and 248 Pearl 
st., New York. Pure etching zinc a specialty. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 
Bennett Folder.— Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘* Folder.” 
Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 

Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago; Ault & Wiborg, New York. 

Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 

— Printing Ink Works, —— Factory, 

to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N 

oP te & Co.. Boston, New York, isiaiaie 
and Chicago. ‘Owl’ brand fine blacks and 
colors. 

Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial street, ancisco; 45 and 47 Rose 
street, N. Y.; 99 Harrison street, Chicago. 


Engravers by 
Fine mechan- 
Prices low. 





INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
ork. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. Chi- 
cago Agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 

Mather’s, Geo., Sons, 29 Rose street, New York. 
Book and fine cut and colored inks. 

Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton; 17 to 31 Vandewater st., New York; 341- 
343 Dearborn street, Chicago; E. J. Shattuck 
& Co., 520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 

Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 

Robinson, C. E., & Bro. (Gray’s Ferry Printing 
Ink Works), manufacturers of printing inks, 
196-198 South Clark street, Chicago. 

Roosen Ink Works, 31 and 33'S. Fifth st., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; 34 and 36 W. Monroe st., Chicago. 

Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis and Chi- 
cago. Mfrs. job, book and qege cut inks. 


The Ulimann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to 95 Merwin st., jeveland, Ohio. 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 
agents for Gally Universal presses.: 

Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
Co., Manufacturers Old Style Gordon press, 
48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 

Golding & Co., Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Chicago. Golding Jobber and Pearl 
presses, fastest, strongest and most quickly 
made ready. 

Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort st., 

ew York. Sole manufacturers of the new 
style Noiseless Liberty Press. 

Universal Printing Press, embossers and paper- 
box cutting and creasing presses. General 
selling agents American Typefounders’ Co. 
Address nearest branch, as per list under head 
of Typefounders. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of all kinds of paper and machine knives. 
Best finish. Oldest firm in the country. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives and machine knives. 

White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc 
etchers, map and wood engravers, electrotyp- 
ers, 300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER-BOX MACHINERY. 
American Type Founders’ Co., general selling 


agents for Gally Universal paper-box cutting 
and creasing presses. 





PAPER- CUTTING MACHINES. 


SPECIALTY SINCE 
1855... 


Dyachinery 


for the whole 


Paper 
Industry... 


Seven hundred hands employed. 


Yearly production about 3,700 machines. Discount to retailers. 
































Length of Price for Price for Cut Rapid 

N Cut. Hand power. | Steam power. Self clamp. Indicator. Gene. 

oO. 

Cm. |Inch.| Mk.| @ |Mk.| @ |Mk.| @ | Mk.| $ | Mk.| @ 

AB 50 | 19% | 425 | 101.20 | 550 131.00} 150 35.70 | 100 | 23.80} 80: | 19.10 
ABa} 55 | 21% | 485 | 115.50 | 610 | 145.50} 160 38.10 | 105 | 25.00/} 80 | 19.10 
AC 60 | 23% | 575 | 136.90 | 700 | 166.90} 175 41.70 | 110 | 26.20; 85 | 20.25 
ACa 65 | 25% | 650 | 154.75 | 77. 184.75 | 185 44.00 | 115 | 27.40} 85 | 20.25 
AD 71 | 2 740 | 176.20 | 865 | 206.20] 200 47.60 | 120 | 28.60; 90 | 21.45 
ADa| 7 | 30 825 | 196.45 | 950 | 226.50| 220 52.40 | 125 | 29.80} 90 | 21.45 
AE 83 | 32% | 950 | 226. 1075 | 256.20] 240 57.15 | 125 | 29.80] 95 | 22.55 
AEa 91 | 3534 | 1050 | 250.00 | 1175 | 280.00} 250 59.50 | 130 | 31.00 95 | 22.55 
AF 95 | 37% | 1150 | 273.80 | 1275 | 303.80| 260 61.90 | 135 | 32.20} 100 | 23.80 
AFa | 100 39% | 1250 | 297.60 | 1375 | 327.60} 280 66.65 | 140 | 33.35; 100 | 23.80 
AG 108 | 42 1400 | 333.35 | 1525 | 363.35| 315 75.00 | 145 | 34.50/ 105 | 25.00 
AGa | 113 | 44% | 1500 7.15 | 1625 | 387.15} 325 7. 150 | 35.70} 105 | 25.00 

H 120 | 47% | 1600 | 381.00 | 1725 | 411.00| 340 81.00 | 155 | 37.00} 110 | 26.20 
AHa | 140 | 55 1950 | 464.20 | 2075 | 494.20] 365 86.90 | 160 | 38.10} 115 | 27.40 
Al 160 | 60 2275 | 541.65 | 2400 | 571.65| 390 92.90 | 160 | 38.10} 120 | 28.60 
AJ a? RE 555 Ai recess 4700 |1,119.20 | 500 | 119.00 | 200 | 47.60) ... eas 
































Including two of the best knives, two cutting sticks, screw key and oil cup. 


KARL KRAUSE, Manufacturer of Machinery, Leipzig, Germany. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY—Continued. 








PAPER CUTTERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., cutters of all 
standard makes on sale at all branches. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton st., New York. 


PAPER-CUTTING KNIVES. 


Coes, Loring, & Co., Worcester, Mass. Makers 
of paper-cutter knives. Best temper, un- 
equaled finish. 

Simonds, A. A., & Son, Dayton, Ohio, mfrs. of 
paper-cutter knives. Scientific tempering. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler, J. W., Paper Co., 212 to 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Chicago 4 Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 

Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 

Illinois Paper Co.. 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, Cover, Document Manila papers, etc. 

Kastner & Williams Paper Co., writing, ledger 
and bond papers, Holyoke, Mass. 

Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 

Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Everything in paper for the sta- 
tioner, lithographer, printer and publisher. 


PAPER RULING MACHINERY. 


Piper, E. J., 44 Hampden st., Springfield, Mass. 
Improved ruling machines. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 

Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 Fil- 
bert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 

lilinois Engraving Co., 350 Dearborn st., Chi- 
cago. Engraving by all processes. 

Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., 414 Eleventh 
street, N.-W., Washington, D.C., unexcelled 
half-tone and line engraving. 

Post-Express Printing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Superior half-tones and zinc etching. 

Sanders Engraving Co., 314 N. Broadway, St. 

uis, Mo. Photo and half-tone engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Sons, half-tone engravers, zinc etch- 
ers, =. and wood engravers, electrotypers, 
300-306 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


Colt, J. B., & Co., 115-117 Nassau st., New York. 
Mfrs. of self-focusing arc electric lamps. Ac- 
knowledged by well-known firms to be the best. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 
New York Steel & ye Plate Co., 171 Wall- 
about st., Brooklyn, N.Y. Copper for half-tone. 
Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
American Type Founders’ Co., “everything for 


the printer.’ 
Bronson Printers’ Machinery and Warehouse 
-, new and secondhand machinery and sup- 
plies, 48 and 50 N. Clinton street, Chicago. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson Printers’ Supply Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Gehlert, Louis, printers’ and stereotypers’ blan- 
kets, 204 E. Eighteenth street, New York. 


Graham, E. K., & Co., 516 Commerce street, 
Philadelphia. New and secondhand machinery 
and supplies. 

Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. Mfrs. of 
cases, stands, cabinets and all printers’ wood 
goods, 

Mexican Printers’ Supply Agency, Ed. M. Var- 
gas & Co., proprietors, P. O. box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. Importers of all kinds of print- 
ers’ machinery and materials. American man- 
ufacturers who want first-class representation 
in Mexico are requested to send us their cata- 
logues, special price lists with discounts, etc. 

Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

rinters’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Rowell, Robert, Third avenue and Market st., 
Louisville, Ky. Outfits furnished complete. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 


Washington Typefoundry, N. Bunch, proprietor, 
314-316 8th street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
“Strong slat’ cases, cabinets and stands. 

Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 82 Fulton street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine sts., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Gelatin and lithographers’ rollers. 

Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 

ew York. Also padding glues. 

Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Printers’ rollers and composition. 

Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly at- 
tended to. 

Godfrey & Co., printers’ rollers and roller com- 
position, Philadelphia, Pa. Established 1865. 

Hart & Zugelder, 117 N. Water street, Rochester, 

Y. Padding glue. 

Norman, J. E., & Co., 421 Exchange Place, Balti- 
more, Md. Established 1840. Samples for- 
warded free of charge. 

Osgood, J. H., & Co., 100 Milk st., Boston, Mass. 
Best * Patent’ and ‘Old Style” composition. 

Stahlbrodt, Edw. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N. Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 

Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse. 

Heybach-Bush Co., Fifth and Main sts., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Everything for printers. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Lloyd, Geo. E., & Company (Incorporated), elec- 
trotype, stereotype and electrical machinery of 
all kinds. Telephone, 403. Corner Canal and 
Jackson streets, Chicago. Send for catalogue. 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


American Type Founders’ Co., sole makers in 
United States of copper alloy type, self-spac- 
ing type, music type, Greek type. Greatest 
output, completest selection, most original 
designs. For sale at following branches: 

Boston, 150 Congress st. 

New York, Rose and Duane sts. 
Philadelphia, 606-614 Sansom st. 
Baltimore, Frederick and Water sts. 
Buffalo, 83 Ellicott st. 

Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave. 
Cleveland, 239 St. Clair st. 
Cincinnati, 7 Longworth st. 
Chicago, 139-141 Monroe st. 
Milwaukee, 89 Huron st. 

St. Louis, Fourth and Elm sts. 
Minneapolis, 24-26 First st., South. 
Kansas City, 533 Delaware st. 
Omaha, 1118 Howard st. 

Denver, 1616 Blake st. 

Portland, Second and Stark sts. 
San Francisco, 405 Sansome st. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son & Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Crescent Type Foundry, 349 and 351 Dearborn 
street, Chicago, typefounders and dealers in 
printers’ supplies. Brass rules a specialty. 

verything on ‘“‘standard line.” 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. Manufacturers of the cel- 
ebrated Excelsior Hard Metal Type, and 
dealers in presses, supplies, and everything 
for the printer. 

Farmer, A. D., & Son Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 111-113 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, typefounder, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago. Send for specimen sheet. 


Hansen, H. C., typefounder and printers’ sup- 
plies, 24-26 Hawley street, Boston, Mass. 


Inland Type Foundry, 217 and 219 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Newton Copper-faced Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., 
New York. Estimating cost deduct quads. 


Pacific States Type Foundry, San Francisco, 
Cal. All printers’ supplies. 


Standard Typefoundry, 200 Clark st., Chicago. 
Agents Inland and Keystone Typefoundries. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Type Founders’ Co. carry in stock 
most complete stock of wood type in the world. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers,Wis. Manufac- 
turers of wood type, borders, ornaments, wood 
rule, etc. 

—— & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 

ood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 157 William street, New York. 
New specimen book of beautiful faces. 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Representative Trade Journals 


IN THE PRINTING, BOOK MAKING, ADVERTISING, STATIONERY, PAPER MAKING AND ALLIED TRADES. 








AMERICAN BOOKMAKER, a journal of technical art and information for 
printers, bookbinders and publishers. Published monthly; $2.00 per 
annum; single copies, 25 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, 
N. W. corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


AMERICAN PRESSMAN, official organ of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s Union of North America. A technical trade journal 
devoted to the interests of Presswork and to all Pressmen. $1.00 per 
annum; sample copy, 10 cents. Advertising rates on application. If 
you want to keep up with the times in your trade subscribe for it. If 
you want to sell good goods at a profit advertise in it. Robert D. 
Sawyer, editor, 350 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


AMERICAN STATIONER ; established 1874; every Thursday; $2.00 a year; 
single os 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 
corner of Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


ANTHONY’S PHOTOGRAPHIC BULLETIN, devoted to photography and 
process work. Every issue copiously illustrated. Practical articles on 
process work and on photography by practical men. Send 25 cts. for 
sample copy. Subscription, $2.00 per year, $1.00 for six months. Pub- 
lished by 5 & H. T. Anthony & Co., 591 Broadway, New York. 


ART STUDENT, an illustrated monthly for home art study of drawing 
and illustrating —and E LIMNER, art school news and art school 
literature. Edited by Ernest Knaufft, Director of the Chautauqua 
Society of Fine Arts. The illustrations are all by the great masters of 
illustration and draftsmanship, the instruction is practical. THE 
ART STUDENT has just been consolidated with THE LIMNER and 
will hereafter contain news of the Art Schools which was a feature 
of that journal. Subscription price, $1.00 a year; 50 cts. for six num- 
bers; 25 cts. for three numbers. The Art Student, 132 West 23d street, 
New York city. 

BRAINS, a weekly journal for advertisers. It contains photographic repro- 
ductions of the best retail advertisements to be found in the various 
publications of the English-speaking world, together with many hun- 
dred excellent suggestions for catchlines, reading matter and best typo- 
graphical display of advertisements. The only journal in the world 
devoted exclusively to retail advertisers and to the men who write and 
set their ads. Printers get many good suggestions for display from it. 
Subscription price, $4.00 a year. Sample copy of BRains free. 
Advertising rates on application. Brains Publishing Co., Box 572, 
New York. 

BRITISH PRINTER, a _ bimonthly F cig of the graphic arts. At the 
head of British printerdom. First in subscribed circulation; first in 
advertising patronage. 7s. per annum. Specimen copy,ls. Post free. 
Valuable technical notes, original job designs, news of the craft, splendid 
illustrations in monochrome and color. Raithby, Lawrence & Co., Ltd., 
1 Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. De Montfort 
Press, Leicester. 

BRITISH AND COLONIAL PRINTER AND STATIONER, a weekly journal 
of British, Colonial and Foreign printing and stationery trade intelli- 
gence, mechanical and other inventions illustrated, novelties in leather 
and fancy goods, books and book manufacture, patents, gazette and 
unique financial trade news. Subscription, $3.00 per annum. Post 
free to any address in the three Americas. Published by W. John 
Stonhill, 58 Shoe Lane, London, England. Specimen copy gratis and 
post free on application. Established 1878. 


BUSINESS, “The Office Paper” a monthly journal treating upon business 
management, office routine, accounting and advertising. It contains 
the best thought of progressive business men, leading public account- 
ants, and advertising experts on various divisions of office work. A 
supplement, ‘* Practical Accounting,” is conducted with the immediate 
cooperation of men prominent in different accountants’ organizations. 
A second supplement, “‘ Mirror of Advertising,’’ contains handsomely 
printed reproductions of the best advertising of the day, making it an 
indispensable adjunct toevery advertising department. Subscription 

rice, $2.00 per year, including both supplements. Single copies, 20 cts. 
ublished by Kittredge Company, 13 Astor Place, New York city. 


DETROIT PRINTER. Only craft paper published in Michigan. Issued 
weekly by Detroit Typographical Union, No. 18. Edward Beck, editor. 
50 cents per year. Address, Detroit Printer, room 3 Hilsendegen Block, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DEUTSCHER BUCH- UND STEINDRUCKER, a monthly publication, de- 

voted to the interests of printers, lithographers and kindred trades. 

The best German trade journal for the printing trades. Manufactur- 

ers and dealers in printers’ supplies who wish to introduce or extend 

their business on the European continent, will find this publication a 

‘ood medium for advertising. Yearly subscription to foreign countries, 

$1.35, post free. Sample copy, 10 cents. Address, 19 Dennewitzstrasse, 
Berlin W 57, Germany. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISER, the very best and largest circulated trade 
journal for the stationery, printing and kindred trades. Best medium 
for advertisers. 10,000 copies published monthly. Subscription, $1.00 
per year. South Counties Press, Ltd., 10 Wine Office Court, Fleet 
street, London, E. C., England. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. Electricity is not only the cleanest and most 
convenient form of energy, but is the favorite for use in every depart- 
ment of a printing establishment, whether pressroom, bindery or com- 

ing room. How best to utilize electricity is what you can learn by 
reading the pages of this handsomely illustrated monthly magazine. 
Trial subscription for four months on receipt of 25 cts., stamps or silver. 
Electrical Engineering, 212-214 Monroe street, Chicago, Ill. 


ENGRAVER AND PRINTER. Leading journal in its line in the East. 
Most artistic periodical published. Known circulation. $2.00 per year, 
25 cents per copy. No free —— copies. The Engraver and Printer 
Company, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 


INTERNATIONAL ART PRINTER, a book of specimens of printing, issued 
on the last of each month. The American edition commences in Feb- 
ruary. In it will appear no advertisements, except on the cover pages. 
The Canadian edition will carry any ey ey ad. If you have any- 
thing to sell to Canadian printers, an ad. in the I. A. P. is guaran 


a larger circulation than any other printers’ journal circulating in Can- 
ada. Subscription, either edition, 
samples. Arthur M. Rutherford, 
Owen Sound, Canada. 


ar ear; single copies 25c; no free 
ublisher, 130-132 Poulett street, 





GEYER’S STATIONER, issued every Thursday, devoted to the interests of 
pregae & fancy goods and notion trades; $2.00 per year; single copies, 
10 cts. ndrew Geyer, publisher, 63 Duane street, New York. 


LA REVISTA TIPOGRAFICA, a bimonthly journal of the graphic arts and 
the only one in Mexico devoted to printing. Mexico is making rapid 
progress; business is profitable, and printers are anxious to buy new 
machinery and material. Manufacturers and dealers in printers’ sup- 
plies who wish to introduce or extend their business in this country, 
will find this publication the best medium for that purpose. It circu- 
lates among all printing offices and publishing houses and also reaches 
many printers in South America. nd for rates. Subscription, $1.00 
(American currency) per year. Sample copies, 15 cents (American 
stamps). Ed M. Vargas & Co., publishers, P. O. Box 34, Yrapuato, 
Gto., Mexico. 


MODERN ART, quarterly, illustrated; edited by J. M. Bowles; published 
by L. Prang & Co., 286 Roxbury street, Boston. The most artistically 
printed periodical in the United States. In 12-point oid style antique, 
in red and black, on French handmade, rough-edge paper, with wide 
margins and large initials. ‘‘A work of art itself.””—Chicago Tribune. 
ped a year. Sample copy, 50 cts. in stamps. Circulars free. Poster, 

cents. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published on the first and fifteenth of each 
month in the interest of publishers and advertisers. It is the oldest, 
most progressive and most thoroughly practical journal of its class in 
existence. Its value to publishers consists largely in its persistent and 
fearless exposures of frauds and humbugs all over the country, whose 
object is to cheat the newspapers. Subscription, $1.00 a year. Each 
subscriber receives as a premium “A Few Advertisers,” which shows 
through what agencies the large business of the country is placed. The 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER is published by The Consolidated Press Com- 
pany, 16 and 18 Chambers street, New York. 


NATIONAL PRINTER JOURNALIST is a standard publication on news- 
paper making. It covers every department — business management, 
news, editorial, advertising, circulating and printing. It is the official 
paper of the National Editorial Association, and contains all the papers 
and discussions before that body. It also contains reports of the meet- 
ings of State and District Press Associations, United Typothetz of 
America and other employing printers’ organizations. $2.00 per year, 
$1.00 for six months, 20 cts. per copy, none free. B. B. Herbert, editor, 
327 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


NEW ENGLAND PRINTER AND ALLIED TRADES JOURNAL, officia 
organ of the Boston and New England Typographical Unions. A dis- 
tinctively labor trade magazine. Published at 72 Essex street, Boston, 
Mass., C. W. Gould, Manager. Terms, $1.00 per year. 


NEW ENGLAND STATIONER AND PRINTER, devoted to the interests of 
stationers and printers. Published monthly; $1.00 per annum; sample 
copies, 10 cts. Chas. C. Walden, publisher, Springfield, Mass. 


NEWSPAPER WEST (monthly), for advertisers, writers, publishers and 
eee Subscription, $1. Ewing Herbert, publisher, Hiawatha, 
ansas. 


PAPER TRADE JOURNAL; established 1872; every Saturday; $4.00 a year; 
single copies, 10 cts. Howard Lockwood & Co., publishers, N. W. 


corner Bleecker street and South Fifth avenue, New York. 


PHOTO-BEACON, devoted to photography. It aims at dealing with all 
phases of the art in age practical ve A $1.00 a year; single copies, 
| Aes Published by The Beacon Publishing Co., 15 Tribune Building, 

icago. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC TIMES is acknowledged the leading photographic maga- 
zine of the world. Published monthly at 60 and 62 East Eleventh 
street, New York, U.S. A. Subscription price by the year, $4; single 
copy, 35 cts. 

PRACTICAL PROCESS WORKER AND PHOTO-MECHANICAL 
PRINTER. The only magazine published in the United States de- 
voted exclusively to the interests of photo-engravers. Published 
monthly by the Scovill & Adams Co., of New York, 60 and 62 East 
Eleventh street, New York. Subscription price, 50 cts. per year. 


PRINTER AND PUBLISHER is the only journal in Canada representing 
the printing and publishing industry. It is issued promptly on the 
15th of every month. It contains information of value, articles of gen- 
eral interest and is well illustrated. Advertising rates reasonable for 
good service. Subscription price, $2.00 per year; 20 cts. per copy. 
Printer and Publisher, Toronto or Montreal. 


PRINTING TIMES AND LITHOGRAPHER, for printers and all kindred 
trades. Aims straight for practical work, which is now acknowledged 
by all who see it. Subscription, 5 shillings perannum. Printed and 
nublished by Lewis Hepworth & Cv., Ltd., 165 Queen Victoria street, 
aie, and Vale Road Works, Tunbridge Wells, England. 


PROCESS WORK AND THE PRINTER, for photo-mechanical engravers 
and high-class printers. Subscribe to it, read it, profit by it, contrib- 
ute to it. Buy from its advertising columns. Get all your trade 
friends to subscribe. Monthly, threepence. Specimen copy, free 44d. 
Published by Percy Lund & Co., Ltd. The Country Press, Bradford; 
and Memorial Hall, London, E. C. 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING, the advertiser’s trade journal. An illus- 
trated monthly magazine devoted to the interests of publishers and 
advertisers. Fullof practical, profitable ideas. Tells you what you want 
to know about advertising. Bright, original retaildepartment. Gives 

rinters actual specimens of elegant waseregny Pays advertisers 
write for rates), more than Fw be subscribers. Price, $1.00 per year, 
sample copy free. Kate E. Griswold, editor and publisher, 13 School 
street, Boston, Mass. 


SCOTTISH TYPOGRAPHICAL CIRCULAR; established 1857; published 
monthly; by post, 1s. 6d. per annum. Order from William Fyfe, 17 
Dean Park street, Edinburgh. The only printing trade paper pub- 
lished in Scotland, and the t and cheapest medium for trade an- 
nouncements. Advertisements and communications sent to the editor, 
care of Messrs. McFarlane & Erskine, St. James’ square, Edinburgh, 
receive prompt attention. 
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Representative Trade Journals—Gontinued. 








SHEARS, the leading paper-box maker’s and bookbinder’s journal. Full of 
trade news and technical information. Its advertising columns form 
the most complete directory of manufacturers of machinery and sup- 
plies used in these industries. Subscription, $1.00 per year. Send 10 
cts. for sample copy. Geo. E. Jenks, publisher, 198 Clark street, 
Chicago. 

THE WRITER, the only magazine in the world devoted solely to explaining 
the practical details of literary work. Subscription, one year, twelve 
numbers, $1.00; single copies, 10 cents. Address P. O. Box 1905, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Mention THE INLAND PRINTER. 


TRADE PRESS, a monthly magazine devoted to the interests of special 
journals and special advertising. Its special attention is given to 
methods of conducting trade and class journals, principles which under- 
lie trade journal advertising and advertising in special fields, catalogue 
making, and it aims to show each month fine specimens of up-to-date 
engraving, new type faces, fine printing inks, and good paper. It will 
contain two novel and interesting departments, Money Makers for 
Advertisers and Money Makers for Publishers, two treasuries of good 
ideas and suggestions. Subscription, $1 a year; single copies, 10 cts. 
Advertising rates on application. Irving G. McColl, Editor and Man- 
ager. Address, 324 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL (official paper of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of North America) is replete with information of 
interest to the craft. If you want to know what the publishers, print- 
ers, pressmen and stereotypers are doing, read it. The largest paid 
circulation of any trade journal published. Technical information of 
interest to manufacturer, buyer, user and all those interested in the 
printing trade. Typographically the equal of any publication on earth. 
Published semi-monthly, 25 cts. per annum. Address The Typo- 
graphical Journal, De Soto Block, Indianapolis, Ind. 


| UNION PRINTER AND AMERICAN CRAFTSMAN, the advocate of the 


| 
| 
| UNITED STATES PAPER-MAKER, devoted to the interests of 
| 


organized labor of the country. ‘The best trade paper published in 
the East. Subscription rates, one year, $1.00; six months, 50 cts. 
Warren C. Browne, 12 Chambers street, rooms 9 and 10, New York. 


aper- 
makers. Published monthly; $2.00 per annum; sample copies, 20 cts, 


Chas. C. Walden, publisher, 132 Nassau street, New York. 


WESTERN ADVERTISER, a monthly journal for business men, devoted 


to advertising interests. Subscription, $1.00 a year; six months, 

cts. Gives all that is latest and best in regard to advertising. Ad- 
vertising rates made known on —, Chas. D. Thompson, 
editor and proprietor, 312 Karbach B » Omaha, Neb. 


WILSON’S PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINE, an up-to-date, illustrated tech- 


nical journal for photographers and process workers. Gives special 
supplement in oe. issue devoted to the latest process methods, color 
reproduction, etc. Every process man should subscribe for 1896. $3.00 
yer year. Single (current) number, 30 cts. Sample copy, 10 cts. 
dward L. Wilson, 853 Broadway, New York. 


WORLD’S PAPER TRADE REVIEW, published every Friday. A weekly 


urnal for papermakers and engineers. ‘The world’s commercial 
intelligence relating to mill construction, the paper and allied trades. 
A weekly record of imports at and exports from all United Kingdom 
ports. he journal for all connected with or interested in paper, 
wood-pulp, or the chemical and mechanical industries as affecting 
paper manufacture. £1 per annum, post free to any address in the 
world. Send for sample copy gratis and post free. - John Stonhill, 
editor, publisher and proprietor, 58 Shoe Lane, London. 





Cover and 
Poster Designs. 


Bradley 


In order to meet the large demand for the work of this artist, THe INLAND PRINTER 
ComMPany has prepared sets of twelve of his Cover and Poster Designs gotten up in 
two styles, one miniature set on fine enameled book paper, for 25 cents, and a limited 
edition of 100 on handmade, deckle-edged paper, each signed and numbered by Mr. 
These designs are full size, each on a separate sheet, and both 


Bradley, for $3.00. 


sets are inclosed in appropriate and artistic wrappers, tied with ribbon. 
desire to secure either of these, it will be necessary to place orders at once. 


INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 


postpaid on receipt of price. 


150 Nassau St., corner Spruce, 
NEW YORK. 


The complete set of 148 de- 
signs submitted in the recent 
advertisement competition of 
the Riverside Paper Com- 
pany can now be obtained in 
book form. This is a valu- 
able work for the compositor, 
the apprentice, the adver- 


Bond 
Ads. tiser or the writer of adver- 
tisements, as it gives many 


suggestions as to proper display. A 160-page book, 
9 x 12 inches in size. Sent toany address on receipt 
of 50 cents. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 


214 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Magna 
Gharta 


If you 
Sent 


150 Nassau Street, 
corner Spruce, NEw YorK. 
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Paper Stock Estimating Simplified 





PRICES 1,000 WHOLE SHEETS PAPER. 


2 
ample 3 Cents to 3% Cents per Pound. 
480 Bheets to the Ream. Deduct 4 per cent. for 500 Sheets to Ream. 


Pase | saateteial= “C3 


$.63| 9.65] 8.68] $.71| 8.73 
f x 75 80 



























































THE MOST USEFUL BOOK FOR USERS OF PAPER 
EVER PUBLISHED. 


It will aid in making estimates quickly and accurately without 
having to find out the quantity of paper required. 

It gives the cost of 1,000 sheets of paper at almost any weight 
and price per pound. 

The prices divided by one thousand and expressed as frac- 


69 72 . +78 . -83 89 
75 79 -82 85 88 91 94 -97 . ee =" ae ee 
The tables range from ca] 'e5] ‘e8] 92) 98] 99] 3:08] 1-05 tions, give the cost of a single sheet. Divided by ten they give 
Se ttietee oe] 98] aor} 2205] 10) tua] air] a3 the price of 100 sheets, and they can be manipulated in many 
capers iee| riot ais] nao] dae] bso] dae] 1:39 other ways, such as halves, quarters and eighths of a thousand. 
tac, dereadbuter seat ie| nae] tae] tse] tae) tas] aa] ass It will aid in checking paper dealers’ bills, as well as aid 
and prices of paper | cat] tar] es] tae) 139] 139] ret] te dealers in selling goods, saving time and figures to both. 
e 6 .66 7 . . . % 
per 1,000 sheets. 1ag| 10] 4:58 ina 16s 134 1:60 | 1:86 _ It is figured on a basis of 480 sheets to the ream, and as the 
180 | 4-03] 1:00] te] isa] T:s0 | 195] 2.02 difference between 480 and 500 sheets is only 4 per cent, it does 
op] i26| aes | nes] tar] aoe] au] eas not matter whether paper is figured on a 480 or 500 sheet basis in 
& bil ie | ues] gon) ait] up| aa] ase making an estimate for small quantities, the difference is so 
1 s m 3 42 *a: 
@ | 00 208] sr] 2.25] 3.35] 3:42] 2:20] 2.88 trifling. 
| 32s] aa] gas] 253] 2.02] ac7a| asi] 20 It is printed in good plain type, on ledger paper, substan- 
DIVIDE © | a0] goo] aiat| aiet| as] scos] sa] 3:20 tially bound in flexible leather, indexed on the side for ready 
63 3| 2. 3 7 17 | 3.28] 3.39 : ° 
any of these prices by | 44 | 37| 200| 2:0] S| Sa] 3:m] 344) 3:5 reference, with memorandum pages on the left of each price page 
th ber you cut 48 | 3:00] s2| 3:25 | 3:37) acto] g.0a| 3:25| 3:67 for the making of special prices of goods that you use exclusively, 
weaver Rite | S43] $35] g:02| aces | az] sae] coo] 420 so that it will be a complete price list of paper for all purposes. 
aanalindeeuscns aie $33| aces] a.20| sos| 4:08 | 423 | ar] 4s The work has occupied much time and required the expendi- 
get the cost per 1,000 | Sts] Sar] aos] aes] ar] dan | cor] om ture of great labor in correctly calculating these prices. They 
of the size you cut. | Sarl eee) ee) Aol Sor| os] ece| s.r are figured in cents and thousandths of a cent, and vary one- 
8 | ET ES] foo] Soe] aoe] Sas] scar] se eighth of a cent a pound on every weight, ranging from 63 cents 
MULTIPLY § | 43] 88] Sor] sos] sias| sia | sce] oom to $80.85 per one thousand ong making a total of — 
4-03) 4.82] 9.01] 9.90) 6.40] 5.68) 8.78) 8.07 rices, which will always remain the same, no matter what the 
€ 4.75 4.95 6.15 5.94 5.54 5.74 5.94) 6.13 p , , ’ js 
ee ee S| sor; So) sme) See) Fes] econ] oan] eee market changes may be. No printer, stationer, bookbinder, 
by these prices and SES 4 BH eee lithographer, paper dealer or other persons buying, selling, or 
you get the exact cost 37) Seo! Bos | sto] seal oes 6a 710 using paper should be without one. 
62 6 J a 56 6.80 a -27 a $ : 
by cutting off the > | drs] soo] o23| ear] o2r| 695] zag] 743 Sent post-paid on receipt of $5.00, by 
5.87 6.12 6.36 6.61 6.85 as oo. beg 
last three figures to the eo | cis] 6.38 | oes | oa] 715 7-49 764 7-91 ie "te 
2 " 7 03 7.29 7.5: x ’ 
right, age | eae] gat] 2] 29) cn] gat] ol | ss The Inland Printer Co. 
1 8.12 8.44 8.80 9.14 ot den af ao 
the thousandths of if 937 | 9.76 10:18 | 10-55 | 10.94 | 11.33 | 11.78 | 12.11 
a cent. 2 eae 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 212-214 Monroe St., GHIGAGO. 








THE ONLY COMPLETE AND AUTHENTIC 
WORK ON THE SUBJECT EVER PUBLISHED. 


“Dresswork.” 


A Manual of Practice for 


Printing Pressmen and 
Pressroom Apprentices. 


By WM. J. KELLY. 





This work is a comprehensive treatise on presswork, including the various methods of making ready forms on cylinder 


and bed and platen presses, half-tone work, cutting overlays, etc. 


Amending the Make-up of Tympans. Ink Fountain, The. 


Applying Underlays, Methods of. Inks, Black. 
Arrangements for Dampening Draw-sheets. Inks, Blue and Yellow. 
Art Presses, Packing for. Inks, Red. 


Avoid Defective Overlaying. 

Bearers. 

Care of Rollers, The. 

Completion of the Tympan. 
Composition Rollers. 

Country Presses, Remodeling the Packing of. 
Covering up the Overlays. 

Cylinder Bands, The. 

Cylinder, Packing the. 

Detail on Marked-out Sheet. 

Different Depths of Tympan Space. 
Different Kinds of Work, Tympans for. 
Feed Board, The. 

Feed Guides and Grippers. 

Felt Blanket Packing. 

Forms, Test the Make-up and Registry of. 
Hand Press, At. 

Hand Press, Preparing the. 

Hard ae, astening the. 
Imposition of Forms, Margins, etc. 
Impression. 

Impression Screws. 


Make-ready Sheets of Paper. 


Necessities of Overlaying. 
Opinions on Overlayin 


Overlay, What is an. 
Overlaying, Avoid Defective. 
Overlaying, Preliminaries to. 


Overlays, Allowance for. 





Kind of Paper Suitable for Overlays. 
Make-ready, Allowance Sheets for. 
Make-ready Sheets, Numbers of. 


Making Overlays, Preparations Necessary to. 
Making Ready, What is Meant by. 

Margins, Forms, Imposition of, etc. 
Modifications in Hard Packing. 


Newspaper Work, Tympans for. 

Old and New Kinds of Composition. 
Compared. 
Overlay, Grouping, Different Systems of. 
Overlay Paper, Knife, Paste, etc. 


Overlaying, Various Methods of. 
Overlaying, Wise Considerations Previous to. 


Overlays, Where to Fasten on the. 
Packing with Rubber and Paper. 


Its chapters include: 


Packing with Soft Paper. 

Papers, Inks and Rollers. 

Plates and Short Runs. 

Plates, Thick and Thin. 

Poster Work, Tympans for. 

Ready for the Mark-out Sheet, 

Reasons for Underlaying. 

Rollers, Printing. 

Rollers, Setting the. 

Rollers, Washing. 

Screws, Impression. 

Solid Hard Packed Tympan, The. 

Test the Make-up and Registry of Forms. 

Tympan for Quick Jobwork. 

Tympan, The Solid Hard Packed. 

Tympans for Illustrated Jobwork. 

Tympans for Magazine and Book Work. 

Tympans foi Platen Job Presses. 

Tympans, Proper Height of, for Printing. 

Underlay Cut-out, The. 

Underlay Material. 

Underlaying Small and Large Sections. 

Underlays, Extending. 

Universal Joint, Star-wheel, Bed Rack and 
Shoes, The. 

Useful Hints, A Summary of. 





Reprinted from a series of articles which appeared in THE INLAND PRINTER, carefully revised and corrected by the author. 


Bound in cloth ; 96 pp.; postpaid, $1.50. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 
150 Nassau Street. 


For sale by all typefoundries and dealers in printers’ materials, or by 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 212-214 Monroe St.. Chicago. 
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TILITIES AND TEXT-BOOKS FOR PRINTERS. 


The following books and other articles are on sale by The Inland Printer Company, Chicago.and New York, and 
can be had by remitting amount named under each. Look over the list. You willsee a number of things you ought to have: 





THE PRINTER’S ART. 
TEXT-BOOK and book of specimens for printers’ use, by A. A. Stew- 
d art, Salem, Mass. From every place where this work has circulated 
expressions have come concerning its value, both as an example of 
fine printing and as a practical instructor in art. It is a publication that 
we can commend for its ‘ers ¢ and good taste and its suggestiveness 
tothe printer. 113 pages, 6 by 8 inches, oblong. Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENT COMPOSITION, COMMENT AND CRITICISM. 
KING a reproduction of sixty-eight specimens of advertisement com- 
8B position, submitted in a prize contest, together with the criticisms 
and comments of judges of award and others. A book for the 
apprentice or the journeyman. 80 pages, postpaid, 25 cents. 


TEMPORARY BINDERS FOR THE INLAND PRINTER. 
E can now supply binders for THE INLAND PRINTER intended to hold 
the magazine from month to month as the numbers are received. 
These covers are substantially made of cloth, under the patents of 
the National Binder Company, of Boston, with steel strips to hold six num- 
bers, the front cover being neatly stamped with the name of the magazine. 
Just the thing for preserving your numbers until ready for binding. Price, 
postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada, $1. 


THE COLOR PRINTER. 

HE standard work on color printing in America. By J. F. Earhart. A 
veritable work of art. 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 
color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound in cloth, 

stamped in gold and fourcolors. To produce a limited edition of this work 
required 625 different forms and 1,625,000 impressions. Book contains 166 
colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, 
with proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and 
effectively every printer and pressman should have one of these ks. 
The limited edition will soon be exhausted. By special arrangement we 
are enabled to offer this work (the price of which was $15) at the special 
low rate of $10, postpaid. Orders must be sent through us. 


MAGNA CHARTA BOND ADS. 

HIS is a complete set of 148 designs submitted in the recent advertise- 
ment competition of the Riverside Paper Company in book form, 
and is a valuable work for the compositor, the apprentice, the adver- 

tiser or the writer of advertisements, as it gives many suggestions as to 
proper display. A 160-page book, 9x12 inches in size. Gold embossed 
cover. Sent by express, prepaid, to any address on receipt of 50 cents. 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM. 

Y Edwin L,. Shuman, of the Chicago Journal staff. This book treats ot 
B newspaper work as a more or less exact science, and lays down its 
laws in an informal way for beginners, local correspondents and 
reporters who do not already knowit all. Its chapters include ‘‘ Evolution 
of the Press,” ‘‘ Plan of a Newspaper Article,’’ ‘‘ A Day with a Reporter,” 
“Interviewing and News-gathering,”’ ‘‘ Getting a Start as Correspondent,” 
‘*Methods of the Editorial Room,’’ ‘‘ Writing a Special”? and ‘‘ Women in 

Newspaper Work.’’ Cloth bound, 230 pp., postpaid, $1.25. 


REDUCING GLASSES. 

VERY printer, artist and photo-engraver should have a reducing glass 
by which to examine pen drawin By the use of these glasses you 
can tell just how your drawing will look when reduced and be ena- 

bled to tell how much reduction it will stand. Price, unmounted, securely 
packed in box, by mail, 35 cents. 


EVERYBODY’S POCKET DICTIONARY. 

ONTAINS 33,000 words, the pronunciation, syllable divisions, part ot 
speech, capitalization, participles and definitions being given. It isan 
invaluable companion to everybody who has occasion to talk, read or 

write. This book is not a ‘“speller,’’ made hastily only to sell; but is an 
accurate and complete dictionary, compiled from the latest edition of Web- 
ster’s great International. Especially valuable to every editor, printer, 
ressman, student and stenographer, and worth ten times its cost to any- 
tear. Size, 2% by 5% inches. Leather, indexed, 50 cents; cloth, not 
indexed, 25 cents. 
VIEWS IN THE PRINTERS’ HOME, 
LL printers take an interest in the Home which has been established 
d at Colorado Springs for the benefit of sick and disabled members ot 
the craft. Many have read of it, but have not been able to visit the 
institution. The next best thing is to have correct photographic views of 
the various rooms. These are genuine photographs mounted on cardboard, 
8 by 10 inches, not half-tone prints. Thirteen views, postpaid, $1.50. 


GOODWIN’S MANUAL OF BOOKKEEPING. 
ITH this work you can learn bookkeeping at home, within roo hours’ 
W study, without the aid of ateacher. The best book of the kind pub- 
lished. Practical; up-to-date; written by an expert. Size,74 x10y%, 
293 pages, printed in red and black, richly bound in cloth. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price, $3. 
THE ETIQUETTE OF CARDS AND STATIONERY. 

HE average person is prone to forget the forms that usage demands 
should be observed in visiting cards, invitation cards, wedding an- 
nouncements, death notices, etc. To be able to place in the hands of 

— a neat code of rules answering all questions, saves much time, 
and secures orders for work. ‘The Etiquette of Cards” fills all require- 
ments of this nature. No pew doing society yarn should neglect 
securing this convenient and handsome work, which also includes the sen- 
timents of flowers and jewels. 95 pages, 4% by 6% inches. Silver em- 
bossed cloth cover. Price, 50 cents. 


DESIGNS AND SUGGESTIONS FOR JOBWORK. 
fifty-page pamphlet, 6 by 9 inches, with handsome cover, giving 86 
designs for job composition taken from The British Printer. Its 
ages are printed in browns, olives and greens; all of the designs 
shown mg gives in one color as a gpa or key forms for colored 
work or to be used separately. British composition varies considerably 
from work in America, and printers here can gain ideas which can be 
worked over and used. to advantage. Printed in fine style by Raithby, 
Lawrence & Co., Ltd. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 


COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WORDS. 
HEN and why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules 
and alphabetical lists, by F. Horace Teall. Contains 224 pages, sub- 
stantially bound in cloth, size 5by7 inches. The work is a most 
useful one for authors, printers, teachers, telegraphers. stenographers 
and all who care for the correct writing of English. Price, $1.25. 


MACKELLAR’S AMERICAN PRINTER. 

HIS is a standard work and should be in the hands of all printers who 
desire to excel in their art. It contains practical directions for man- 
aging all departments of the printing office, as well as complete 

instructions for apprentices. It gives several useful tables, numerous 
schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. Revised 
and enlarged, 384 pages, bound in cloth, price $2; by mail, $2.12. 


WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHART. 
HIS book contains seventy-three specimens of cover papers of various 
colors, shades and qualities, on which are printed six colors of ink— 
black, yellow, red, blue and brown—colors most generally in use. 
Each page shows how each color of ink would look on that particular 
paper, and also how the various colors look in combination. Of great 
value to the printer who desires to show his.customers the effect of a cer- 
tain color of ink without the trouble of proving up the job. Price, 80 cents. 


NICHOLS’ PERFECT ORDER AND RECORD BOOK. 

HIS is one of the most useful record books for printers running offices 
of moderate size, that has ever been published. It serves both as an 
order book and a journal, no journalizing being necessary, making a 

short method of bookkeeping. By using this book you can learn at a 
lance whether orders are complete, what their cost is and if they have 
een posted. Once entered in this book, it is impossible to omit charging 

an order. Size of book, 9 by 12 inches; capacity, 3,000 orders. Price, $3. 


BOOK OF INSTRUCTION IN METAL ENGRAVING. 
HIS work gives full information in regard to gold and silver marking. 
It is intended more particularly for apprentices, and gives copies, 
script, alphabets, Old English text, monograms, ciphers, inscriptions, 
etc. Shows how to learn engraving of this kind, the kind of tools to use 

and how to use them, with full instructions and illustrations. Also gives a 

synopsis of the different branches and general information on engraving. 

Forty-eight pages. Price by mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

VEST POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 

HE INLAND PRINTER'S Vest Pocket Manual of Printing, just issued, is 
indispensable to everyone interested in the printing trade. A com- 
pilation of the most valuable tables of reference arranged in con- 

venient form, together with a practical and up-to-date treatise on punctua- 

tion and capitalization, with definitions of bookbinders’ terms, and a series 
of complete and accurate diagrams of imposition. Size, 2% by 5% inches, 

86 pages. Leather, 5ocents. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

PENTATEUCH OF PRINTING. 

“RHE Pentateuch of Printing,’ written with simplicity and profusely 
illustrated with portraits, specimens of early typography, and pic- 
tures of the printers’ materials and processes, is an admirable 

volume for every printer, or for those entering upon the practice of the 

art. This great work has been reduced from the original price of $4.50. 

Crown quarto, cloth, gilt top. Mailed on receipt of $2.50. 

LEFFINGWELL’S RULES OF ORDER. 

EFFINGWELL’S Manual and Rules of Order for Parliamentary 
Debate is —— of thirty-two pages, giving points that every 
presiding officer and every member of any organization should 

know. Compiled from the best authorities; condensed ; simplified ; tells 

what may and what may not be done pending any question in debate. 

Price 10 cents, postpaid. 

DE MONTFORT PRESS SPECIMENS. 

O keep in touch with the progress being made in England in tvpog- 
raphy and presswork, American printers and pressmen should pur- 
chase a copy of ‘‘ Specimens from the De Montfort Press,” a magnifi- 

cently printed specimen book, 9 by 11 inches in size, bound in flexible 

cloth, containing 50 sheets of artistically executed samples of typographic 
art, color printing and engraving. This work is a valuable one for the 
compositor and the pressman, giving, as it does, such a variety of designs 
for ball programs, invitations, business cards, letter-heads, menus and 
other classes of job work, printed in colors, and with an index giving 
description of each job, the colors used, and how obtained. Specimens of 
half-tone color work by various processes are given. Price, postpaid, $1.10, 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 

Y Carl Schraubstadter, Jr., gives clear and concise directions for pro- 
B ducing engravings by modern methods of photo-engraving, and 
accurate directions for following the best processes for making cuts 
—both in line and half-tone. Accurate formulas and directions are given 
for compounding all the preparations used. The author has endeavored 
to put all needful facts in such shape as to be easily understood, and to 
enable the beginner to avoid mistakes. Bound in cloth, with numerous 

diagrams, and provided with a copious index. Price, postpaid, $3.00. 


THE COST OF PRINTING. 

Y F. W. Baltes. In this work the author presents a system which has 
been in successful operation during the past ten years, and is adapted 
to large and small printing offices. It isa safeguard against omissions, 

errors and losses, as it is absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office without being charged, and its cost shown. Price, prepaid, $1 50. 


STEREOTYPING. 

Y C. S. Partridge, Superintendent of Stereotyping for A. N. Kellogg 
B Newspaper Company. This is the only book devoted exclusively to 
Papier-Maché Stereotyping which has ever been published, and is an 
exhaustive treatise of the subject, containing detailed descriptions of all 
the best methods of work in present use, including Cold Process, instruc- 
tions for operating the Rolling Machine, Paste Recipes, Metal Formulas, 
Hints for the Protection of Type, Suggestions for the Operating and Care of 
Machinery, Instructions for Grinding Tools, and a complete list of unex- 
pired patents ertaining to Stereotyping Methods and Machinery, includ- 
ing number of patent, date of issue and name of inventor. 50 illustrations. 


Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
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Are now making 
very superior line of 














WHITE AND BLUE, 
LAID AND WOVE, 


In the following Sizes and Weights: 
ste ale ste ste ale 17 x 22—-20, 22, 24 and 28 Ib. 
19 x 24— 24 and 28 Ib. 
For Correspondence, 
Insurance Policies, 
Legal Blanks and general 


Mercantile Purposes, 


MILLS AT 
DALTON, MASS. THESE PAPERS ARE UNEQUALED. 
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if ws by which we produce a IN 
kar wee lasting effect on the x Ny 
Sonu Rowe Printer, Publisher, Sta- [oy 
44 tioner and Lithographer, W 

=! but we mention onlyone: |\Y 
The cause which appeals most forcibly VW 
to every country buyer is that our line 17) 
embraces the most complete and com- W 
prehensive stock of Papers carried in W 
the United States, from the lowest |\Y 
grades of Wrappings to the finest Wed- W 
ding Stationery. « Most houses make [4 
a specialty of some particular line. W 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY |W 
OF EVERYTHING  « x W 
by dividing our business into depart- W 
ments, each under a specific head.  |\Y/ 
For handling country shipments cur W 
facilities are unequaled. NY 








Anything in kindred lines that you VW 


R¢ may bein want of our city buyer will NW 
get, thus we save you freight or ex- Wy 
press charges by filling your orders | 1% 


complete —all in one shipment. %# W 

















J. W. BUTLER PAPER 
COMPANY 


212-218 MONROE ST., CHICAGO Nv 
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THE MOST MODERN AND COMPLETE ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT IN AMERICA. 


Send 10c. in postage or coin for the ‘‘ Binner Poster,’’ printed in four colors. 
‘*Modernized Advertising’’ only sent on receipt of 10c., postage or coin. 


GENERAL OFFIGES...Fisher Bidg., cor. Dearborn and Van Buren Sts. 


ENGRAVING PLANT, 195-207 SOUTH CANAL ST. 





q 








fisher Building 


cade. 








Binner Plates mean Perfect Plates! 


LONG DISTANCE ’PHONE, HARRISON 670, 
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This is the Presidential Year! a 
8 

The year when Speed counts and Extras e 

sell like hot cakes! e 

: 

Are you ready for the campaign ? es 
Extras pay when you can flood the street with them. Bs 
If your flood is earlier and fuller than your com- S 
petitor’s the result is obvious ! eS 

8 


Other Web Presses at the start of an edition cannot & 


cause they lack exough initial speed to make up 
for the promptness of the flat-bed. . 


SEECESSSC CESS SECC RECRGERESE 









USTs SUS USS RUS RUSESRUSRUSLUSLUS; 


But —the “New Model” has initial sAeed to spare, 
and buries the exztzre output of a flat-bed in the 
first five minutes of its operation! | 


Speed is synonymous witha successful Extra! 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


NOTE.— The «‘New Model” is both 5 Madison Avenue, NEW YORK. 
Simple and Speedy. 334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


8 
DSCC SUS RUSRUSASRUSRUS MS RASRCSLUSRUSUSLUSRASRASRUSRUSRU SLSR RSS SRUSUSLCSRASSRSRSEUSLCS 
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oS 


compete successfully with a flat-bed press, be- &- 
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The Typo-Millenium is not yet 











C eae HIM WRITE IT IN 
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8 We not only will Write it in 
the Contract, 











‘ 
THE CONTRACT” :* so» but the “Century” will 
Fulfill it in Your press- 
HEN : a printing room! 
ess nufact TT that his 
press wi “Miele” 
WHEN carrya 
full ete’ 
HEN 
erful 
its it a 


Clears all Form Rollers! 
THE MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS ‘io Jett 
The “Century” is a 


This, and moré, wiil 
the “Century” do—for it 
works at the Highest 
him Speed Known— with 
iehie”. \ write it Register, not approxi- 
owaty | the mate, but absolute! Wth- 
x, | Contract. out Slur! Without Gut- 
tering and the consequent 

Destruction of Forms! 
‘Without an Unsteady 
and Soft Impression! and 





iF YOU REQUIRE HiM TO LIVE UP TO ans ContaA +f WE WILL 
BE OBLIGED TO BUY FOR YOU A MIEHL 


& MFG. CO. ©@@ CHICAGO & NEW YORK 2 . 
Aeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeoesesesese SEND FOR 1896 CATALOGUE New Type of Press— it 
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items Sus Baste Donvres ma Sion not only surpasses the 
most modern Two-Revolutions in Production, but excels 
even the — peers in Perfection of Product! 


Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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itors as well as our own; it is 
intended to meet the stringent 
requirements of hard-times print- 
ing, and we insist that no other 
machine in existence can show 
such results in quantity and qual- 
ity of product and in the profits 
resulting therefrom. 


These are not idle words and their 
meaning is plain. Our position is invin- 
cible, and we know it! 


The Campbell Printing Press 
& Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 





at hand! 


Therefore, the 
man who sets himself upon 
the Pinnacle of Perfection and 
decrees that a press designed 
five years ago is to be the 
One Perfect machine from 
then on and forever, thrusts 
Progress out of doors. 


The “Century” 


is a press of today— 
not yesterday. It is the latest 
development of typographical 
progress; it is founded upon 
the experience of our compet- 
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Let those who Doubt the 
= of the “Century” 
_ put us to the test! 


If you but consider the logic of recent 
events there is nothing either remarkable 
or incredible in our statements concern- 
ing this press. 

With the inauguration, about six years 
ago, of the High-Speed Idea, a great ad- 
vance in the Art of Printing was made. 
Much, however, remained to be done—the more perfect 
production of work, the saving of plates and the lessening 
of waste, all unsolved problems, were left to the future. 
In the “Century,” which is possessed of the Highest 
Speed yet attained, we have successfully reproduced the 
good printing qualities of the Stop Cylinder, and thus in 
One Machine, for the first time, appear Perfection of Prod- 
uct with Rapidity of Execution; Extreme Convenience 
with great Practical Efficiency; a greatly reduced percent- 
age of Waste upon even the largest daily output and a 
firm yet gentle treatment of the form — which extends the 
life of plates far beyond present limits. 
Here, it must be admitted, is another distinct advance 
in the art—one, indeed, that will shortly become a power- 
ful factor in the commercial problems of those who print 
for profit. 


Campbell Printing Press & Mig. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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is THE SFIRST 
B PRINTER LAUREATE | 











Young Blood to the Fore! 


Mr. Louis H. Orr passes Mr. Nathan, and wrests the lead from Mr. De Vinne! 


The Dark Horse of the campaign has come out of the West. Mr. B. B. Herbert 
(National Printer-Journalist ), Chicago, nears Mr. De Vinne for third place. 


William Johnston ( Printers’ Ink Press), New York, is also in the race, and is 
well up among the leaders. 


Mr. W. W. Pasko, Chairman of the Printer Laureate Committee (see his letter on another 
page), reports votes registered to July 20, 1896, as follows: 


" VOTES VOTES 

New YorK, . . LouisH.Orr,. . . . 223 CHICAGO,. . . Chas. E. Leonard, . . 19 

(Bartlett & Co.) St. Louis, . .W.H. Woodward, . . 9 

bey Le ae POUGHKEEPSIE, . A.V. Haight, . . . . 9 

Tin 1. ie Vinne, 187 CHICAGO,. . . Henry O. Shepard, . . 8 

(De Vinne Press ) DANSVILLE, N.Y., A. O. Bunnell, . . . 7 

Capeaco:... «RG Mee... « «955 St. PAUL,. . . David Ramaley, . . . 6 

(Printer-Journalist.) New YORK, . . C.A. Dana, a, | a 

New YORK, . . bagged chengeee l - 85 CiicaGo,. . .R.R.Donnelley,. . . 4 

PHILADELPHIA, . Thomas MacKellar, . . 48 CINCINNATI, . . J.F. Earhart, . . . . 4 

Boston, . . .H.T. Rockwell, . . . 22 BOSTON, . . . Thomas Todd, 4 
CHICAGO,. . . Andrew McNally, . . 22 


New votes registered — for F. B. Hoffman, Baltimore, Md., 1; Jesse B. T. Gage, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 1; 
H. H. Cabiness, Atlanta, Ga., 1; Edward Leavell, Chicago, IIl., 1. 


The friends of Messrs. MacKellar, Rockwell, McNally, Leonard, and other 
well-known candidates have still time to rally and win! More votes are needed ! 


Your vote, perhaps ! 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 
334 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 5 [Madison Ave., NEW YORK. 
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4-6-8 


page papers can be printed on the 


‘“Tlultipress” 


from flat forms of type, at the rate of 
4,500 to 5,000 complete 
papers per hour. 





It is built under patents 291,521 and 376,053 
(does not expire until 1905), recently sustained by 
the U.S. courts in the following decisions: 

December 11, 1894 
July ... 2, 1895 
October . 26, 1895 


and final decree December 14, 1895 
as covering the Duplex Press. 





WE HAVE THE SOLE LEGAL RIGHT TO BUILD PRESSES OF THIS NATURE. 





Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


5 Madison Avenue, New York. 
334 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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HE various adverse conditions, arising from paper, press, 
temperature and other atmospheric influences, under 









| which it is frequently necessary to do printing, at times 






make the proper adjustment of ink to paper and press 





a more or less difficult matter. 
While we are at all times prepared to make both black and colored 






inks suitable for any purpose for which printing inks are used, still, 






where time is pressing, the printer is frequently obliged to manipulate 






the inks himself, and to use such material as he may happen to have 






on hand. Forsuch purposes the value of a stzff, pure linseed oil varntsh, 






such as our Varnish No. 11, does not, in general, receive sufficient 





consideration. When an ink distributes poorly, either on account of 






poor rollers, cold weather, heavy pigment, or from any other cause, 






the thorough admixture of one-fourth to one-half ounce of this stiff 






varnish to a pound of ink will be found to effect a material improve- 






ment; it helps to carry the pigment, causes it to hold better to the 






paper and prevents rubbing off. Similar treatment is effective when an 






ink prints “muddy”—2in fact whenever the paper will stand more tack ; 
since the stiffer (or tackier) an ink can be used, the better the results. 





Inks that are apparently too weak in color can often be made to print 






solid by similar treatment. 
When it is desired to reduce the tack of an ink, without subtracting 












from its body, our Compound /nk-Cure will be found invaluable. It 


eee 
(7) makes inks work smoother, enhances the brilliancy of colors and im- 
proves them generally. It is free from all deleterious substances of 

& any kind, one of its special merits being that it con/azus no grease and 


hence will not cause an ink to strike through the paper or interfere 
with drying, as is the case with many so-called reducing compounds. 
A teaspoonful of Compound Ink-Cure to a pound of ink will work 





wonders. 
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Quality Determines Price 











In Half-Tone as in everything else. There is a large field for low-priced half- 
tone plates, turned out on factory principles. So there is a demand for cheap 
articles in all kinds of productions where cost is the first consideration and 
quality the second. 


On the other hand, there is a large market for high-grade goods — goods 
that cost the consumer more because it costs the manufacturer more to make 
them. This is our field as makers of Half-Tone Plates. —The HAND FINISH- 
ING is what makes the difference in Half-Tone, both in quality and in price. 


WE HANDLE HIGH-GRADE WORK EXCLUSIVELY. 


Che Gill Engraving Company, 


ramen ee 104 Zhamber's St., New York. 





LESSEEESEESELELELE LESSEE SOON 
Every Proprietor Should Have One. 4 


a 4 
Mr. F. B. Berry, manager Cleveland Type 
. Foundry, says: ‘ We have just sold the last 
of the books sent us, and would suggest that 
We honestly believe that 


you send us more. 
ars have a book which ev ~ f proprietor would 
buy, if only it could be call 


By PF. W. BALTES to his attention. cet 
PEPPER EFF EES FESO EPEEOOEE 





This book presents a system of accounting which has been in successful operation for ten years, is 
suitable for large or small printing offices, and is a safeguard against omissions, errors and losses. 
Its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through the office without being charged, 
and its actual cost in all details shown. The forms of Job Book, Job Ticket, Time Ticket, combined Journal 
and Cash Book, and Job Ledger, have been perfected by practical experience, and are 


Simple, Comprehensive and Practical. 


The tables published show how completely the system works, and furnish statistics of inestimable value to 
any employing printer. They show that printing, like other manufacturing pursuits, may be reduced to a 
science, and the actual cost of production ascertained. A number of pages are devoted to notes and pointers on 
printing, giving many useful hints of service to both employer and employe. Specimens of printing are shown, 
with prices on each in quantities. The principal items of everyday commercial printing are shown in the price 
list. By this system any printer of moderate experience should be able to quote uniform and fair prices on all 
kinds of work. Its use 


Saves Time, Avoids Error, Insures Accuracy. 


The book contains 74 pages, 634 by 10 inches, printed on 28 by 42 100-1b. S. & S.C. book paper, bound in full 
cloth, and will be sent prepaid on receipt of price, $1.50. The contents are covered by copyright, but free use 
of all forms is given cheerfully to purchasers, with a view of encouraging their use and benefiting the craft. 


For Saleby THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


NAVAN AAA, 150 Nassau Street, NEW YORK, 
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FRANKLIN ENGRAVING 


ECTROTYPING CO 
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Dot in the Cype Crust. CEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE §=6EREEEEEEEE 
LObObbbbbbebbbeeee "bbb 6666 b6bkeeeeeeeeseeeeee = Printins..... 
eé [Rachinery.. 

e¢ = IRaterialand 

A.D. Farmer & Som au. 

* * ree hhEKEEEEEE 
$6666666666666 TYPE FOUNDING CO. €6666666666666 : i ciilinckcds 

111 and 113 Quincy Street, Chicago. “3 eet 

46 POCO OOOOOD 

*£ job Cype.... 

Western Agents for S M. WEATHERLY, ¢ celeaeweeiiiinn 





Empire Cypesetting Machine. MANAGER. 


Arabol 
Danufacturing 
Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PREPARED GUMS, 
GLUES, 

SIZES AND FINISHES, 
PASTES, CEMENTS, 
MUCILAGES, 


15 GOLD ST., NEW YORK. 


SPHINX PAD GEMENT (rich docs not est sticky on, the 









* IceCream 
A Season 








Cn ne ee eat aa WERE OE marys to the tissue in copying books. More elastic and stronger than other brands. 
work properly. This depends somewhat on Colors are fast and brilliant — red, green, blue and yellow. 
the brand, however. Buy the right kind and Replaci i 
placing animal glue 
you will have no trouble. SPHINX LIQUID GLUE No. 2 for light binding. Can 
be used cold, saving the gas and trouble of dissolving. No smell. 


Sree, cree, Se eee nt menting machin. Rost 


© 9 9 Cold water will reduce it. Does not harden in the keg. 
B U ag A LO B LAC K AGME ELASTIG GOMPOSITION Zhs,csi.soucites 


market. Guaranteed to keep sweet in hot weather and to preserve a uniform 


thickness. 
is the ink we are pushing hardest at this time, ’ The ideal 
paste for the pressroom. 
as it has all the requirements and ingredients PRESSMAN ) FRIEND Keeps soft in the pail and contains 
. no lumps to disturb the packing and batter the type. Does not swell the 
to make it successful. It costs less, too, than packing nor wrinkle the paper. 


inks half zood. Try it. i 
cna a ARABOL MUGILAGE, XX Presses ‘oswicetss Sate 


ing at the mouth of the bottle. 


BUFFALO PRINTING INK WORKS, | FLEXIBLE GLUE wtcci more'eitic than ordinary giues 


si nat BUFFA LO, N. Y.. sag DEALERS’ CORRESPONDENCE ESPECIALLY SOLICITED. 


rimare, Che Color printer 


By J. F. EARHART. 


AN now be purchased by the craft at a considerable reduction from its original price. The enormous 

rare oe. expense of producing this work at first precluded the possibility of its being sold at less than $15.00, 

the original price, but owing to the dull times it has been decided to sacrifice the work in order to 

dispose of the copies yet remaining unsold. It is probable that no second edition of Zhe Color Printer 

will ever be attempted, and no book of the kind will for a long time, at least, be planned and carried to completion. There- 

fore this is a rare opportunity for those wishing to purchase one of these works on color printing. It is a veritable work of 

art, size being 8% by 10% inches, 137 pages of type matter, 90 color plates in two to twenty colors each, handsomely bound 

in cloth, stamped in gold and four colors. To produce a limited edition of this work required 625 different forms and 

1,625,000 impressions. The book contains 166 colors, hues, tints and shades, produced by mixtures of two colors each, with 

proportions printed below each. To use colors intelligently and effectively every printer and pressman should have one of 
these books. Price, postpaid, $10.00. Address all orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 














Send 6 cents for a 15-page book of specimen sheets 


of this work of art. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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BLANK BOOK AND 
PAPER TRADE 





Office ot The Gairfield Paper Company, 


Sairfield, Hass. 
Gentlemen : 
We are making and placing on the market a first-class 


‘*Linen Ledger and Record Paper.” 


These papers will be designated by a watermark in each sheet, 
facsimile of said watermark herewith shown: 


IFAT RFIELD IPA PER as FAIRFIELD 
O5 


LINEN ILEDGER MASSU.S.A. 


Our facilities for producing first-class Ledger Papers are not 
excelled. Our spring water is of remarkable purity. We ask a 
comparison with any brands made, and your testing will prove 
our skill and satisfy your judgment. 


Our second-grade Ledger is watermarked: 


WORONOCO LINEN ILEDGER 1895 


It has a strong fiber and a desirable writing surface. 


The above brands of Paper are on sale at the principal Paper Warehouses in the 


cities of the United States and Canada. 


THE LOUIS SNIDER PAPER CO., 221 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Selling Agents: 1 JOHN F. SARLE, 58 John Street, New York, N. Y. 
GEO. H. TAYLOR & CO., 207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 
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mS : NO... 
I ee Fairy Cale! 


WE ARE MARKING THE 





FINEST 
COPPER HALF-TONES | 
FOR 
' Cents | 
per Square Inch. i 





Tia TINGS, 42 Sea. 


Electric Zity Engraving Zo. 


507, 509, 511, 513 Washington St. 
Post Office B 
ma ta 4 Buffalo, N. y, 
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Meisel’s new Rotary Perfecting Press, tor fine Half-tone print- 
ing’ at 3,000 to 5,000 per hour; one color on each side, or from 
one to five colors on one side, and one or two on reverse side. 





4. ROTARY WRAPPING PAPER PRESS 


= This outfit prints and delivers rewound and slit into rolls of any 
width, or into sheets, from rolls any width up to 48 inches. 


BED AND PLATEN SELF | 

FEEDING PRESS, No. | 
Prints any size form up to 26 x 36 inches; 
receives paper any width-up to 40 inches, 
and is adjustable to cut sheets by eighths 
of inches up to 36 inches long; can be built 
to order to print two colors any size of 
form up to 12 1-2 x 36 inches. 


DOUBLE QUARTO SELF 
FEEDING PRESS 


The Double Quarto and rto are built 
on the same principle; also Double Quarto 
and Quarto printing on both sides. At- 
tachments fitted to either for slitting, per- 
forating, numbering, bronzing, etc.. 


PONY CYLINDER PRESS 
Simplest machine on the market, combin- 
ing all the latest improved features, with 
fewest parts. Will do finest grade of print- 
ing, and ordinary work, at capacity of 
feeder. Always ready for any kind of a job. 


SPECIAL ROTARY PRESS 


Prints both sides of web and 
rewinds. Size, 30x30. Any 
size built to order. Attachment 
to cut printed web into sheets 
of fixed sizes may be added. 






BED AND PLATEN SELE~~3e0@ 
FEEDING PRESS, No. 3 cli asi ie — 

Prints a form any size up to 13 x 27 : 

inches; takes paper any width up to 19 - 

inches, and is adjustable by eighths of -~_ 

inches to cut sheets up to 30 inches long. —— 

By dividing fountain several colors can ~ 

be printed at a time. 


PRINTING, CUTTING 
AND SCORING 


Designed especially for Folding 
Paper Box Makers; will do the 
work automatically of four ordi- 
nary presses now in general use; ~ 
built in several sizes. 


ROLL SLITTING AND 
REWINDING MACHINE 


For slitting and rewinding all grades of 
paper material, into rolls of varying width 
and diameter, from the thinnest tissue to 
box board. Different kinds of machines 
to suit material and class of work. 


IMPROVED ROUTING 
MACHINE 


Handiest combination machine 
for routing flat and curved elec- 
tro and stereotype plates. Built 
to fit any diameter of printing 
press cylinder 





THE KIDDER PRESS MANUFACTURING CO.,26-34 NORFOLK AVE., BOSTON, MASS. 
WTE"If you are looking for Printing Machinery for some specialty, write to us. 


Surro.n ing @ Boston. 
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Apr Cope-Selting 
a CMpIre Her Company 


203 Broadway, Dew York 


Thorough : 
Inspection 
Invited. 






SEAEEEEEEEEE 


The EMPIRE 
sets ordinary 
type. eeeecee 


REQUIRES no machinist, 
metal or gas. Simple in 
construction, moderate in 
price. Rapid and accurate 
in operation. Admits use 
of italics, small caps, and 
black-letter sideheads. 


Ske Ob behee 





COMPOSING MACHINE. AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTOR. 


Western Agents: A.D. Farmer & Son Cype Founding Co. 


CAN BE SEEN IN PRACTICAL OPERATION AT OUR SALESROOMS, 111 & 113 QUINCY ST., CHICAGO. 





Che Perfected Prouty Jobber 


~| contains a number 
| of new features 

| found in no others. 
| When looking for 

| a machine to do all 
| around work, 

| write us and learn 


* about the 


>. . Modern Prouty 
>. | that is fully up 
_j to date, and then 
i® . make your choice. 
Sent on trial to 


responsible parties. 
There It Is! = 


SIZES: +—= = = — —_ dene onc epenepenepentieucheuc/s 
7x11 10x 15 
9x13 12x18 
Small enough for a baby to play with, and big enough to 


make money for the greatest or least printer on earth. 
The Wetter Numbering Machine is small in size and great in results. Georae W m Prouty Zo Re 


It makes more money for printers than any other device of equal cost, that 














was ever —— ina _— coe pamy eral We have — of testimony d hi h § 
to sustain this claim. all we send you further arguments? 100 an 102 treet 
JOSEPH WETTER & CO. Printing Presses for g ’ 
20-22 Morton St., BROOKLYN, N.Y. | Wood Printing, etc. Boston, Mass. 
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tree “Sheridan” 


FOR USE ON 
ce ep RULING MACHINES, 
M = = FOLDING MACHINES AND 


PRINTING PRESSES. 


HIS machine is the most accurate and reliable Automatic Self- 
feeding machine ever produced. # wt vt It has only about half the 
number of working parts of other machines of this class, and is 
so simple that anyone can run it. & 2 © 8 8 ee 


ah 
Sais 

















SSS Sas 


Mechanical PAPER SEPARATOR that insures the delivery of 
but one sheet at a time, every sheet being brought to absolute 
register before it is delivered to folder or press. ws % 2 uf 


SC O electricity or air pumps to get out of order, but a POSITIVE 


i 
si 


A SURE MONEY-MAKER AND WORTHY OF THE CLOSEST INVESTIGATION. 


T-W: & 6-B- Sheridan 


2, 4 and 6 Reade Street, # « # # #& w& NEW YORK. 
433 Dearborn Street, » w & w& & w& w& CHICAGO. 
Works, 2 #& & & & 2 & w& CHAMPLAIN, N. Y, 
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The JBabcock Hew Columbian 
Optimus # # 


CAS) ZIS ZS ZAS CBS) S the very best Two-Revolution Press manu- 
Ge CP: CP: CD, CP: | factured in this or any other country. It has 
+ HE + + HG + 





more good qualities than any other press, It 

As BABCOCK PRINTING AS has the only perfect front delivery---Delivers the 

a5 PRESS MEG. CO. C3 sheets printed side up, WOM HM HM XK 
+WE+ NEW LONDON, + DG + 


CONN. 
ANS YS) 





VPA VI 


YA 
GZYID\, 
NGS) 

NG ; 


D4 
+ > < 
fan 

LA = 

CW — OU 
AN 

WwW 
AID G \ io 
< =< > 
=) ( y OW 

Ye 
( 6 

















WW New York Office, Ve 
+ ye em Fenigirhony ieee G+ N: smutting or off-setting of the printed 


“Ad = (ZA ) cy ) ‘ ‘ ss 
SE - 9AO Tribune Building. estes sheets, No springing or giving of cyl- 
, the pressman, The most rigid impression, No 


inder or bed, The handiest press for 
a C+ +) + 
A As AS ZS As loss of paper from handling, The greatest press 


ste ntiewett?. A A KR KA HK HR KX 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


Branches: Nos, 183 to 187 Monroe Street, 


MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., St. Paul. Mina. . . 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. Kansas City, Mo. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., St. Louis, Mo. .... CHIC AGO, U, S. - wo 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha, Neb. . . . 








- 





Cre Fut « Wino Gos “sss 








Tt’s Easy. 
Cromatic Puzzle 
ee Chitty Dollars in Prizes ee 
ARREARS reece NOMS NERD Ch ae ea cn a a First Correct Solution 
Copy Earhart’s Color Printer, value $10.00,. - - - - - 6 ee eee - Second Correct Solution 
WOUPOREIN es ee eee at ee es eee ee Third Correct Solution, or to First Nearest Correct Solution 


COVAOOASOA SOYA SOLAN SOVA 


Che Ault s Wiborg Zo’s 
Chromatic Puzzie eeeee 


Bi Died 


An awkward young man from the country, 
by the name of ——,, was said to be very 


because he turned —— when a young lady, 
who was dressed in ——, presented him 
with a —— ——. 





One day while eating a ———— he was 
made to feel very —— because he choked 
upon a seed until he became —— in the face. 
He possessed one advantage over his city 
friends, however, and that was he knew that 
—— berries are —— when they are ——. 

SARK 


Che Ault §& Wiborg Zo., Cincinnati, onic. 





COSCWSICIWMLIWSICZIOWIELAD 


Directions.—The blank spaces are to be filled in with the names of various colors, such as are used by 
printers, and are all to be found among the staple colors of The Ault & Wiborg Co’s regular printing ink 
price list. Address all answers and inquiries to 


“Chromatic Puzzle,’ care The Ault § Wiborg Co., 
Manufacturers Finest Printing Tnks, Blacks and Colors, 
or, Ault § Wiborg, Cincinnati, «= Chicago. 
68 Beekman Street, New York City. 
Answers will be received up to noon on October 1, 1896. The true answer to the above will be found 
in the November issue of this publication—shown in an insert printed with the celebrated colors made by The 
Ault & Wiborg Co. 

















THET 


AULT WIBODG G° 


tt MAKERST TT 
FINEST PRINTING INKS 
CINCINNATI + cricaco- | 


+ + + 
AULT 6 WIBORG 


68-BEEKMAN: ST* 
+ NEW YORK.+? 


COPYRIGHTED. 


Medium Reflex Blue, 419-67. 
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Played ©ut 


is the use of ink unsuitable for the work for 
which if is designed. When you want a really 
fine ink for half-fones, why not order the Fine 
Half-Tone Cut InR made by THE QUEEN CITY 
PRINTING INK CO. of Cincinnati, Ohio 2 — It will 
please You. 


Queen ity Printing Ink Zo. 


Cincinnati, Obio. 


Chicago: 347 Dearborn Street. 
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Cundell Diotors er bis conien ey To 





Entire Printing and Bookbinding Establishments equipped with Lundell Motors and Controllers. 
Enormous losses and inconvenience of shafting and belting obviated. 

Most compact, efficient and reliable motors on the market. 

Illustrated catalogue upon application. 


General Offices and Works: 


Interior Conduit and Insulation Co., 527 west 34th street, new York City. 
ope so fle fo fe ae afle aPeo oYo affe Lo oe affe fle ofeo ao affe le afro ao alle Pr afr affe effe fo oe 





2529 to 2555 Leo Street, Chicago. 


. bs We’ve been saying right be 
{, 3,200 an hour. 7 along that our CHALLENGE- 4; 
oe ® of GORDON is the lightest run- oe 
ge ning, strongest, high-speed 
Es Used CORI TOf ge job press made. 7 
~~ twine asa belt. ~ —— Witha full form in place, an of 
8 x 12 Challenge-Gordon devel- 
. © fe oped a speed of 3,200 an hour, ie 
-eighth inch 
# Best Job Press iyine as a belt ona ilat-laced % 
ofp h aff piilley. ff 
age sia Eart ; ofe It’s so well made that it will % 
oe @ se do such work for years. oe 
oe Challenge- ae All dealers sell them. oe 
fe of fe 
ope Gordon. ofp The Challenge Machinery Co. ope 
oe of fe 
of offe 


afte ae afte oo oe alee oo ole afte affo feo fle af sf silo oe afer sfeo oe of seo fe oe seo flo 
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fete A Router 
SO A Saw Table 
A Shoot Board a 
A Beveler 


Should be included in the equipment of every engraver. 
We furnish all these tools, and of the very best. 


We are constantly improving and extending our 
line, and gladly furnish catalogues to all interested. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
Paterson, N. d., U.S.A. 





SSASSSQS8 S828 28 YB 
GIPPPPPPOO ON 
ZN YW 


aS Hew York.  W 


Chere are Printing Inks and \/ 
Printing Tks. W 
But when you get through 7 


experimenting, W 
come back, W 


as everybody does, to = W 
the old reliable W 
goods of W 


Geo. Mather’s Sons, 
29 Rose Street, W 














marine | RADE HELPS @imMms Gl ea tald cence ligalls 


LIFE SIZE LITHOGRAPHED 


BUST PORTRAITS aa rR 

ROMINENT Mibisntlil Lids 

ANDIDATES ~ SIX vlEvins 
CRAYON LITHOGRAPHS HANDSOMEST, CHEAPEST, 


SIZE 21X 28 MOST CONVENIENTAND ATTRACTIVE 


: FINEST PUBLISHE NO OTHER LINE COMPARES WITH LINE EVER PUBLISHED. 





THEM IN QUALITY AND PRICE 


OS » &@ & Op < C76 
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It is Easy 


to see how some men succeed at the 


printing business. They buy right. 
They know where best prices are to 
be had, and they come here for them. 


This is a hint to the wise. 
Is it sufficient ? 


Che Manhattan Cype Foundry, 


52-54 Frankfort Street, 
NEW YORK. 
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fl Jan is Govered with Clothes. 


A catalogue is covered with cover. 


Clothes make the man. The cover makes the 
catalogue. We have 538 different items in 
Cover Papers, and are constantly getting out 
something new. Ask for our latest specialties. 


Also all grades of Book Papers, Document Manila, Parker’s 
Blotting, Deckle Edge Book and Cover Papers. 


ILLINOIS PAPER CO. 
181 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 





No. 466. 12-line French Clarendon Bold. 


PVR 


WOOD TYPE AND BORDERS. 
HEBER WELLS, 157 William Street, NEW YORK. 








bboe 
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<)F YOU ARE DISSATISFIED in 
My any way with your Blank Books, 
have them made of the celebrated 


Scotch Linen Ledger, 


and you will adopt this brand per- 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


ape HSS ape ape ae 
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Send for Samples 
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A ZEESE & SONS, 


‘Sen Wee ; Padces Sing a4 T0- 
mas (Ceo E avers CN GRAVINIG 


vine NE «& 


= 







ENG bare as << x \ COLOR WORK 
77, : A. \ MAD» WOOD 

~} ENGRAVING 

é ELECTROTYDING 


\ Bs 306 nom S 
@ ——— RT ‘30° 0 
TELEPHONE “ORS — =). ES Dea one 


HARRISON 605. 





HIGH-GRADE WORK. PROMPTNESS. REASONABLE RATES. 





AE 


A) 
aN 


ie 4 / WV, oy 
a FOR CATALOGUES, ‘) 
f BOOKS. SOUVENIRS dN 
NEWSPAPERSS s 
LETTER HEADS 1 ee; 
gogp RAPIOS. Sty 


BRANGH OFFIGES: NewYork. CHicAGco & CINCINNATI. 
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Campaign Cuts of Presidential Candidates 


HALT-TONE 
wo LINE CUTS 


from latest official 
photographs of 
REPUBLICAN and 
DEMOCRATIC nominees, 
and other party 
candidates 

when announced. 


“A Perfect Likeness” 
: BUY THE ‘if | 
WILLIAM McKINLEY. BEST. WILLIAM J. BRYAN. 


Single-Column Half- ‘Tone, =) Tah Ee - $1.00 pa Se en eee Single- Column Half- ‘To ome, - - - = $1.00 
a een ee eee tse ai Double - - - «+ 300 


Double = . - - - 2.00 


SINGLE, DOUBLE COLUMN and OTHER SIZE cuts of each Candidate, in 
either style here shown. Special sizes made to order on short notice, from our 
own photographs and drawings. Duplicate etchings furnished at special prices. 


HAVE YOUR WORLD’S FAIR DIPLOMA REPRODUCED, FULL SIZE ! 


@8B” For $12.00 we will furnish a first-class facsimile electrotype 
of any World’s Fair Diploma—FULL SIZE. 


Manz ¢& 6o. 


ENGRAVERS, 
ELECTROTYPERS 


——- ARG 


DHOTOGRAPHERS 
== ff 
> 183, 185, 187 Monroe St. 


Chicago. 


























ARTHUR SEWALL. 





GARRET A. HOBART. 
Single- Column Line Cut, - - - - $ = MENTION THE INLAND PRINTER. Single-Column Line, Cut, - - - — 


Double . - - - L Double 


(The above Single-Columa Line Cuts furnished in more open style, if desired. ) 
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It is Not What You Pay for a Cutter 
But What It Pays You. 
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Before Buying, 
Write Us. 
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“ECONOMY! SPEED! EXCELLENCE! 
VVvVVUVY 

A Perfect Mechanical Substitute 

for Hand Composition of Types 


eo THE 
f LANSTON \ 
Y j MONOTYPE | ¥ 
% , MACHINE Y 





Composition Capabilities 
Absolutely those of the 
Justified. Compositor. 





Types Equal to Foundry Letter. 


The SIMPLEST, SMALLEST and MOST ECONOMIC MACHINE ever put into Practical Operation. 


Note Its Advantages : 


Makes and sets single types in justified lines at a maximum and unvarying speed. 

Change to any desired measure effected in thirty seconds. 

Change to any desired style of face instantaneous. 

oy e to any desired body size, from Nonpareil to Small Pica (6 point to 1 point ) 
ected in less than ten minutes. 

All fonts interchangeable in each machine. 

Overrunning automatic. High-class typography insured. 

Range—all the characters of a full font of type, including small caps and italic. 





Terms and Specimens: THE LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE CO. 
Central Power Station, WASHINGTON, D. C. | 
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1 £.£. Brown Paper 
4 COMpaAnVeesseve 


Adams, IMass., U.$. A. 








NIN) Perreneaauaaatay 
NAIA WWW Ai anaes WW AMAIA NV, 
VWAIAIAIA AINA 


Linen Ledger and 


Record Papers..... 
For Blank Books, Merchants’ and 
Bankers’ Ledgers, County or State 
MN a eee he ow 4's 6 5 08 





All Linen Papers 


For Typewriting and Fine Corre- 
Pn +i0ks tives awe seks 


Bond Papers....... 


For Policies, Deeds and Commercial 
eT See eee ee ee 


Hand-IMade Papers... 


We are the only makers of Hand- 
Made Paper in the United States, 
and the increasing demand for these 
papers for drawing, water -color 
paintin , correspondence and special 
book editions, gives ample evidence 
of their popularity... .....00000. 


399999999999399933939393939339329, 
’ BE SURE TO SPECIFY “BROWN’S” ; 
} PAPER WHEN ORDERING YOUR | 
’ BLANK BOOKS.......sceseceves 
"Reeeeeceeeececeeeceeceeeeeececee 


293995, 
‘Seeeee™e 


4.W. Butler Paper Zo. Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 


212-218 Monroe St., Chicago, 207-209 Monroe St., Chicago, 


are Western Agents for the are Western Agents for the 
Linen Ledger and Record, Hand-Made Papers...... 
the All-Linen and the Bond 
Papers. .scccccccccccs 
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Dexter Folding Machines. 
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THE LARGEST FACTORY. 
THE LATEST @BEVICES. 

THE GREATEST VARIETY. 
THE MOST CUSTOMERS. 


The “Dexter” is recognized as the Standard of Excellence. 
Folders for Books, Pamphlets, Circulars, Newspapers and Periodicals. 
New Electrical and Mechanical Devices. 


Correspondence for Description and Prices 
respectfully invited. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
CHICAGO, 315 DEARBORN ST. BOSTON, 149 CONGRESS ST. 


FACTORY: PEARL RIVER,N Y. 


DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


97-101 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


TELEPHONE, 166 FRANKLIN 





‘¢ Your last is the acme of all.’’ That seems to be the 


verdict of every style of 


GUIDE OR GAUGE PIN 


that Megill gets out, and the consequence is that each one is 
sure to suit the particular wants of some printer and finally 
bring about the absolute supply of every need in this line. 
All reliable typefounders 
and dealers carry them in 
stock. If you cannot get them, 
inclose amount to the old 


Q Z reliable and ever advancing 
Se et oe ‘ 
— gauge pin manufacturer, 


These are the Original Steel 
EDW. L. MEGILL, 


Gauge Pins, 60 cents per dozen 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 








pins, neatly boxed. Other styles, 
25 cents up. Guides to fasten to 
the platen (not the tympan), $1.00 
per set, upward. 


NEW AND POPULAR STYLES IN 


--(Uood Cype 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN SHEETS 
MORGANS-WILCOX CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 

Makers of first-class Printers’ Goods. 








LAA A 


AV EGA BR 





FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 

A SIMPLE, CHEAP AND INFALLIBLE. 
‘ wy BS Q° CHEMICALS; no expensive plants. The only pro- 
Kee cess adapted to daily newspaper illustration. Com- 
plete outfits, $15.00 and upwards, according to size. 
A simple machine renders previous knowledge of 
engraving unnecessary for the reproduction of cuts. With 
outfits local papers can produce their own illustrations and 
stereotype their standing ads, etc. We make stereotyping 
machinery, power saws, routers, etc. Our combined machines are the 

best on the market. We warranteverything. Write us. 
ST. LOUIS. 


HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., - 








Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 


207-209 Monroe Street, Chicago. 


Paper. 


Brown’s 
= Only complete stock and only line 
“er ma made in United States. 
Swe a Dekel 
Greatest variety “cee weights carried Edge 
Papers. 


Flat Writings, Gardboards, Book, Gover, Print, 
Manila and other Papers. 





eee eee 
hy *] 





either printing or lithographic inks. 


ys UP HILL AND DOWN. 


It is up-hill worR trying to run some inks 
without the use Of #& * % % % % Ft 


Superior Reducing Compound. 


Superior Reducing Compound softens the ink, but does not weaken the color. 
Prevents peeling of coated paper. 





A small amount of this 
will cause all your troubles 
fo vanish, and work will 
be like coasting down hill. 
It can be used with 
Put up in 1-Ib., 2-Ib. and 


5-Ib. tins, with screw top. Look for vellow label, in red and black ink. For sale by all tvpefounders 
and printers’ supply houses. Ask for “SUPERIOR,” and ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


Manufactured by SUPERIOR REDUCING COMPOUND CO., 212-214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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Average Annual Sales 


Established 1883. over 165 tons. 


J. P. TRENTER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Printers Leads and Slugs. 


Ne 


These goods have been handled by the typefounders 
and dealers of the United States for twelve years. 

Have always given entire satisfaction. 

One of the leading typefounders has taken no less 
than four tons per month for the past eight years. 


Si 
J. P. TRENTER, 


594 Walnut Street, 
CHICAGO. 


Not in any trust or combine and never will be, but 
will supply my goods to anybody. 


Send your address and confidential price list will be 
mailed you first of every month. 
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E. MENUEL & SONS, 
PRIZE MEDAL, 
LONDON, 1870. 


E. MENUEL & SONS, 
HONORABLE MENTION. 
LONDON, 1862. 


nee 


HONORABLE MENTION, 
PARIS, 1878. 


PRIZE MEDAL, 
SYDENHAM, 1865. 























.. Missouri... 


Brass Cype Foundry 
Company 


No. 1611 South Jefferson Ave. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ee 
of Every Description, fOr se. 


...» BOOKBINDERS, 

..+« EMBOSSERS, 

vo HAT TIP PRINTERS 
and WOOD PRINTERS. 


MADE OF OUR CELEBRATED 
EXTRA QUALITY OF HARD BRASS. 


SUCCESSORS TO 
E. MENUEL & SONS, 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Manufacturers of 


«+. SEND FOR SPECIMEN BOOKS. 


NOT IN THE TYPE TRUST. 





HOWARD IRON 
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Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Typsiounders, 





WORKS, Butfato N.Y. 





With IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 


— +s Mm” 
fo La ag The GE 








. Price, $175... 





The Best Lever Paper Cutter Made. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ 
BOOKBINDERS’ anp 
PAPERMAKERS' 
MACHINERY. 


SEND FOR PRICES. 











General Western Agents, 
183 TO 187 MONROE ST., 


Ohicago. 
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Blectric Motors 
directly connected to 


Printing Presses. 


No belts, No dirt, 

No gears, No noise. 
More efficient than 
shafting or belting, 


The Card Electric Motor & Dynamo Co. 
CINCINNATI. 


PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, 
665 Bourse Bldg. out Market St. 


BOSTON, 64 Federal St. 


| Attached to any press, 
| Easy to regulate, 

| Practically noiseless, 
|| Not at all in the way. 


NEW YORK, 
150 Nassau St. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 523 Mission St. 





ESTABLISHED IN 18380. 








Paper Catter Knives 


No “Fake” in our methods. Best Finish, Honest Prices, WritTEN WarRANT. Try. 


LORING COES & CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 





$ We Manufacture 
Ledgers, 







a Bonds, 

$ Linens, 

~. Colored Flats, 
Bristols, 
Ruled Stock, 


238-240 Apams st etc., etc. 


De OUR 
HEADQUARTERS FOR..-. 


LOFT-DRIED FLAT WRITINGS, EMBOSSED 
BOARDS, FANCY PAPERS, RULED HEADINGS, 
ENVELOPES, WEDDING STOCK, ETC. 


All of the above stock manufactured by our own mills. Capacity, 30 tons daily. 
Sample Book of our complete line of Flats and Ruled Headings, with q i 
application. Small as well as large mail orders 


sent on 





Wedding Stock, 


General Electric Company, 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


FOR DRIVING 


PRINTING PRESSES and all kinds of Printers’, 
Bookbinding and Inkmaking Machinery. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


MAIN OFFICE: SCHENECTADY, N.Y. 
BOSTON, MASS. ATLANTA,GA. ST.LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. CINCINNATI, 0. DENVER, COLO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
BALTIMORE, MD. PORTLAND, ORE. 
And in all large Cities in the United States. 





Round-@orner 
...2@ards... 


EVERYBODY USES THEM. 
‘WE MAKE AND SELL THEM. 


PARTICULARS TO PRINTERS AND STATIONERS ON APPLICATION. 


WE ALSO CARRY A VERY FULL LINE OF 


CARDBOARDS, WRITING PAPERS, LEDGER, BOND AND 
LINEN PAPERS. 


GEO. H. TAYLOR & GO. 


207-209 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO. 





LEATHERETTE 


Is waterproof and imitates leather in 
all grains and colors. For cut-flush 
covers it has no equal. Send for sam- 
ples to 


A. W. POPE & CO. 


General Agents, 


45 HIGH ST. BOSTON. 
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Special Notice 


Co Printers, 
Publishers and 


mHE MOST WONDERFUL SHEET FEEDER 
Bookbinders. Mh 


IN THE WORLD IS THE CELEBRATED 


ARQABwAAQ 66 NIAGA dg A AAA rrZ. 





ee bw wh w NOW SUCCESSFULLY FEEDING TO 
VUUYUY PRINTING PRESSES AND FOLDING 
VUUUWW MACHINES IN SOME OF THE LARGEST 


ESTABLISHMENTS IN NEW YORK CITY. 


In next month’s issue of THE INLAND PRINTER: we will show 


cuts of the latest up-to-date ‘“ NIAGARA.” wr 
Meanwhile, any information desired or orders sent to us direct 3 
or through our agents, Messrs. WELD & STURTEVANT, 44 SeeZ 


Duane Street, New York, will have equal attention. 


Che J. £. Morrison Company, 


60 Duane St., cor. Elm, New York. 


ace? Mnerng Machine. Re WIR Ay 
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REDUCED PRICE, $13.00 








It will pay for itself many times over in a very short time. % 








; } 
SQBEEKMAN ST. Bs 
F. WESEL MFG. CO. ; NEW YORK. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all kinds of 





FREDK H.LEVEY, CHAS E. NEWTON, 








Printers’, Electrotypers’, Stereotypers’ and Book: | PRESIDENT. VICE-PRESIDENT. 
binders’ Machinery, “See io: BATE. | 
none 62-34 Fulton St., cor. Gold St. BOS Z AEN Pe 
78-80 Cranberry St., cor. Henry, NEW YORK. 


BROOKLYN. 
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Sr. Paut, Minn., June 17, 1896, 
THE HAMILTON Mra. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Anyone who has 
pulled a pants’ button off tugging at a case that has become caught on the racks of a 
stand can easily see that the “New Departure” is the best case that has ever been put 
on the market. We are receiving a great many orders for them, and as soon as printers 
begin to become acquainted with pen ag we believe the ei ay x eee 
thousands of the old make. SOTA TYPE FOUNDRY C 


CuHIcaAGo, IIl., po 3, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Concerning the “New 
Departure” Cases, we would say that our experience with them has been most satis- 
factory; not one complaint has been received. We believe that they will take the place 
of all other cases of the kind. The pow is proverbially slow to a his tools, but 
every printer we believe would glad y ar any other cases he have or may be 
operating for the ‘New Departure.” HART BROS. & 'S INDLER. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 17, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—We have examined 
your “New Departure” Case and think it is a big improvement over the regular case 
that has been on the market for so long. There is less liability of splitting and you 
certainly have made a great improvement. GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., June 18, 1896. 
Wis.: Gentlemen,—A Cincinnati ink 








THE HAMILTON Mra. Co., Two Rivers, 
concern has a blind drummer in this territory. We would suggest that you put a deaf 
and dumb man on the road selling “New Departure” Cases. He would be a decided 
r novelty, and as a seller would prove a howling (¥) success, as no talk, would be mecesnary. 
There is no comparison to be made between the old case and the “New Departure,” 
they are not in the same class. YBACH-BUSH CO., 

F. P. Busn, Secretary and Treasurer. 


NEw YorK Ciry, June 29, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFr6. Co., Two Rivers, Wis,: Gentlemen,—We are and have been 
selling a great many ‘“‘New Departure” Cases. We are pleased to say that so far we have 
not received a single complaint, but on the other hand several of our large customers 
who have recently put in these cases express themselves any et satisfie 
ALDO, Manager, 
i? New York Branch of the pW! Type Founders’ Co. 


OmaHA, Neb., June 22, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Your ‘ ‘New Departure” 
Case needs no word of paces on from the dealer. It is so vastly superior to the 
old case that it commends itself. A case with an improved cross-grained bottom, and 
having side rails running paralle] with the slides i wr # et rack, ossesses features sure to 
be appreciated by every printer. HASE, Manager, 
ag tod ron Type Founders’ Co. 


CHICAGO, IIl., June 18, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen —We' are very much 
pleneed with the “New Departure” Case. Itisa good thing and the printers appreciate 
t. We find that after they get a pair of ‘‘New Departure” Case: at in the oe our 
h AMERICAN TYPE “POUNDERS co. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 17, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON Mra. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Since your “New 
Departure” Cases were put on the’ market I have seen quite a number of printers who 
have examined the case fully, and they believe that it is undoubtedly the best case on 
the market. The idea is a splendid one, and the life of the case will be much longer 
than heretofore. ,The Hamilton Mfg. Co. is cortainly to be be cpngretulated upc upon their 
‘New Departure.” Manager 

Central Type Foundry Branch of the Peeve or Ty pe Founders’ Co. 


Lonpon, England, July 3, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFe. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—We have much 
pleasure in adding our testimony to the superexcellence of your “New De parture” or 
triple-backed cases. They are highly appreciated by all who have used them in this 
country, and, in our judgment, cannot be excelled. There 3 nothing on the market 
here to touch them. F. CASLON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 6, 1896. 
President, The Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two ivers, Wis.: Dear 
Sir,—The sample of your “New Depa arture’’ Case has been received and beg to say I have 
examined same carefully. Since the case has been here I have subjected it to consider- 
able variation in temperature from steam heat and thus far no appreciable sign of twist- 
ing or splitting has made its appearance. During the | years in which we made our 
own cases we were most particular to buy only the best quality and best seasoned poplar 
that we could get for the bottoms, but notwithstanding al] the trouble taken we were con- 
stantly annoyed with complaints from customers of the bottoms splitting, and it seems 
to me that you have just struck the idea by which this will be avoided. e whole case 
bears careful scrutiny, is excellently made and should commend itself to the trade. 
RDAN, Manager, 
Philadelphia Branch of the American Type Founders’ Co. 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 18, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis. : Gentlemen,—We take pleasure in 
saying that we regard the “New Departure” Cases the only improvement of real merit in 
type cases within our experience of a quarter of a century. Ls e Re yy them the light- 
est, strongest and most durable cases ever manufactured. © all in future handle no 
other. DSON PRINTERS’ SUPPLY 
. DODSON, President. 


GRAND RaPIpDs, Mich. June 17, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MP6. Co , Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Your “New Departure” 
Case is proving to be a great success. Since we be; on ga pe them our customers wil] 
not have any other case. HARRIS PAPE . HARRIS, President. 


Sentin N. Y., June 17, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—We wish to say that the 
“New Departure” Cases are becoming very popular with our customers. They are cer- 
tainly more desirable, not only because of the three-ply bottom, which makes it impos- 
sible for them to warp or crack, but the fact that they rest on side rails will make them 
longer lived and will wear the racks less. Those printers who have already had some of 
these new cases in use are very careful to specify them when or ‘ 

RT L. BAKE anager, 

Buffalo Branch of the American Type Founders’ Co. 


NEw YorK City, February 26, 1896. 

J. E. HAMILTON, President, Two Rivers, Wis.: Dear Sir,—Your favor OF the 17th 
inst., together with sample case, received. The case is handsome and well constructed. 
It seems to me a decided improvement over the old method of EXTON Man 

anager, 
General Manufacturing Dept., American Type Founders’ Co. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, June 17, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Our customers like the 
‘*New Departure” Cases, for the reason that they are strong, well built and have a finished 
appearance. We shall shortly send you another order for these. 
F. B. BERRY, Manager, 
American Type Founders’ Co. 


CINCINNATI, Ohio, February 21, 1896. 
THE HAMILTON MFG. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,— Your “New eparture” 
Job Cases at hand. We have examined this case and we consider it the best thing of the 
kind that has ever been placed on the market. We have also shown it to several of the 
best printers here, and they think it a very good thin ne. 

OBERT ALLISON, Manager, 


American Type Founders’ Co. 


Boston, Mass., March 6, 1896, 
THE HAMILTON Mra. Co., Two Rivers, Wis.: Gentlemen,—Concerning the “New 
Departure” Case sent us, there is a general feeling that it is the ideal case, and that 
your improvement ought to work out a substantial benefit in its wearing. Gertainly, 
relieving the bottom of the case from the wear and tear, a uniform bearing, and cross- 
ing the grain of the bottom, must be beneficial, and an improvement that the printers 
1 quickly appreciate. Y, Manager, 
Dickinson Type Foundery Branch of the American Type Founders’ Co. 



















customers will have none other. 


J. E. HAMILTON, 








































EXCEED ALL OTHERS IN 


READ WHAT EXPERTS SAY OF THEM. 


LL CABINETS made by us are 
| fitted with these Cases without 
extra charge. We have discon- 
tinued the manufacture of the old 
style case and furnish the “New Depart- 


ure” exclusively without any advance in 
price, Ht ot tt ot tt ot ot 








Che Hamilton Mig. Co. 


















DURABILITY, 


PRACTICABILITY 


AND FINISH. 









Two Rivers, Wis. 


“SWOOD 


AND 


TYPB 


PRINTBRS’ 


FURN ITURE OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


Our Goods are handled and kept in stock 
by all supply houses in the United States and 
Canada. Ask for our Goods. See that you 
get them. Every article we make bears our 
stamp—it is a guarantee of excellence % » 


WHEN ORDERING CASES SPECIFY 


Che “Hew Departure.” 
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ANTI-TRUST 


ANTI-COMBINE 
ANTI-MONOPOLY 


We 


ig Best Type, Most Durable 
Type, Finest Type is..... 


Superior 
Copper=fMixed 


PRINTING MACHINERY, 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 

LOWEST PRICES, 
BEST GOODS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 


183 to 187 Monroe Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BRANCHES GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, OMAHA, NEB. 
u MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY CO., ST. PAUL, MINN, 


ST. LOUIS PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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| 50e for 
a Sook 


Send us 50 cents for a 96-page book about 
ADVERTISING; written by Charles Austin Bates, 
the most successful and widely known advertising 
specialist in America. 3 2 3% 3 Uf It is made up of 
practical hints and suggestions. No advertiser 
of anywhere can read it without getting at least 50 $> 
4 cents’ worth of information. The chances are that Ss 
g many will get $50 worth. % J % 3 w This 50-cent A 


YON 








g 
g 


Aa 


book is made up of thirteen chapters taken from » 
Mr. Bates’ 700-page book, ‘‘Good Advertising.” i 
One chapter tells about ‘‘display,” another is about > 
“pictures in advertising,” showing 25 illustrations; 


a third treats of ‘‘ booklets and circulars,” a fourth 
tells how much money to spend for advertising. 
Every chapter is worth more than the 50 cents asked 
for the book. 


SSHSS&K 


THE HOLMES PUBLISHING CO. 
15 and {7 BEEKMAN ST. vt ut vt ut NEW YORK. 
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Works 
Automatically. 


AMBLER__ 
SAW FILER 


mance 
saw ly 


round ; 










workbench ; Pg 1 
a space J2x 
inches and requires %, y Uitte 
no countershaft. J . 


Shipping Weight, 40 Pounds. 
PRICE, $35.00. ; 
EI ee 


“BABY” 
SAW TABLE 


NOT A TOY, BUT A 
PRACTICAL MACHINE. 
Size of Hh Table, 


IlxI 
Weight, 40 Pounds. 


PRICE, including Counter. 
shaft, $40.00. 


THE LOVEJOY CO. stw'Yorx. u.s.a, 


PARKE’S 
HANDMADE 
FILES 


for this machine by the 
dozen at manufacturer’s 




















Paper Folding 
Rachines 


FOR FINE 


Book and Pamphlet Work. 





FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS CO. 


Fifty-second Street, below Lancaster Avenue, PHILADELPHIA. 








FE. C. FULLER & CO., Sole Agents, 


285 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, 


28 READE ST., NEW YORK. 








WORK OF THE EVENING CLASS, CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE. 
COMPOSITION— TRISTRAM AND ISOLDE.”—TENNYSON. 


By Curtis GANDY. 


“Out of the dark, just as the lips touch’d, 
Behind him rose a shadow.” 
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